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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

Fou  A  PHIL,  1846. 


An.  I. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  By 
James  Leaton  Reid,  D.D.,  M.R.S.A.  Vol.  i.  and  Vol.  ii. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Regium  Donum  issued  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland.  By  George  Mathews,  Esq. 

3.  The  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod's  Protest  against  the  En- 
dou^ment  of  Maynooth  College. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  not  to  mention  that  of  a 
Christian,  will  pronounce  them  devoid  of  interest.  Opinion  is 
no  longer  stagnant.  Sentiment  clashes  with  sentiment.  The 
present  is  the  age  of  moral  forces.  Some  thinkers  are  striving 
to  force  back  the  human  mind,  and  adopt,  as  the  type  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good,  the  da>^  of  monkish  superstition  and' priestly 
rule ;  others,  the  enemies  of  social  and  religious  reform,  would 
keep  it  stationai*}' ;  while  a  considerable  body  of  energetic  and 
high-minded  men  are  resolved,  by  God’s  help,  to  extend  to  all 
nations  the  blessings  of  ciWlization,  social  reforms,  and  religious 
freedom. 

Among  the  mightiest  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  must  ever  be  classed  the  system  of  cinl  eccle¬ 
siastical  *  establishments.  This  gigantic  power  stands  as  a  hoary 
monument  of  the  selfish  and  slumbering  spirit  of  days  gone  by. 
It  frowns  on  the  genius  of  all  advance.  Civil  endowments  of 
religion,  under  every  form,  are  unfavourable  to  the  march  of 
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improvement.  We  must  cltiss  in  the  same  cate^on; ,  both  the 
head  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  modest,  though  no  less 
culpable,  recipient  of  a  regium  donum.  Evangelical  truth  owes 
hut  little  to  either,  civil  liberty  next  to  nothing. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  endowed  Presbyterians  of  Ireland, 
in  regard  to  the  Maynooth  question,  supplies  volumes  of  in- 
stniction  on  this  point.  It  has  forcibly  atti*actcd  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  to  their  position.  While  other  religious  bodies 
were  arousing  every  energy  to  defeat  the  unprincipled  measure, 
the  movements  of  this  body  were  tardy,  creeping,  and  ineffective; 
and  even  when  public  opinion  had  forced  a  portion  of  it  into 
something  like  resistance,  that  opposition  was  but  feeble  and 
spiritless.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  drag  on  the 
wheel,  something,  no  matter  what,  which  kept  'tongue-tied,’ 
and  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence,  the  most  excitai)le 
men  on  some  questions  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  investigate  every  circumstance  of  sad, 
but  stirring  interest  in  the  history  of  endowed  Presbyterianism 
in  Ireland.  Our  remarks  for  the  present  we  must  confine  to  a 
few  general  observations,  on  its  early  history,  its  present  posi¬ 
tion,  and  its  prospective  influence ;  and  in  these  observations, 
we  do  not  mean  to  touch  upon  the  Unitarian  body,  who  call 
themselves  Presbyterians,  and  as  such  receive  the  regium  donum, 
but  may  have  a  word  perhaps  to  say  in  reference  to  them,  on 
some  future  occasion. 

Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  owes  its  origin  to  a  political 
scheme  of  no  small  note, — the  colonization  of  I'lster.  This 
province  was  remarkable  in  early  times  for  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  its  chiefs.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  gave  almost 
unci^asing  annoy juice  to  the  English  government,  by  the  turbu¬ 
lent  risings  which  they  headed.  The  suppression  of  these  out¬ 
breaks  was  follow  ed  of  course,  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  in 
the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  It  occurred  to  the  statesmen 
of  those  times,  that  one  effectual  way  to  repress  the  turbulence 
of  the  Irish,  w’ould  be  to  place  on  the  forfeited  lands,  a  colony 
of  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  Such  a  line  of  poliey  seems  to 
have  been  projected,  and  partially  acted  upon  even  so  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Elizabeth..  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James, 
this  scheme  was  adopted  anew,  and  carried  out  wdth  considerable 
success.  A  large  majority  of  the  settlers  were  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land.  ^  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the 
follow  ing  extract  from  an  unpublished  manuscript,  by  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  whose  father  accompanied  the  first  settlers. — 
*  The  king  (James)  had  a  natural  love  to  have  Ireland  planted 
with  Scotch,  as  being  beside  their  loyalty  of  a  middle  temper, 
between  the  English  tender  and  the  Irish  rude  breeding,  and  a 
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«rreat  deal  more  like  to  adventure  to  plant  Ulster  than  the 
I’higlish,  it  lying:  far  from  the  English  native  land,  and  more 
from  their  humour,  while  it  lies  nigh  to  Scotland,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  not  so  far  from  the  ancient  Scots  manners  :  so  that  it 
might  be  hoped,  that  the  Irish  untoward  living,  would  be  met 
both  with  eipial  firmness,  if  need  be,  and  be  especially  allayed 
by  the  example  of  more  civility,  and  Protestant  profession,  than 
in  any  former  times  had  been  among  them/  The  Scotch  set¬ 
tlers  retaining  their  predilections  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
brought  their  Presbyterianism  with  them.  Several  ministers 
accompanied  them  from  Scotland ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  men  of  much  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  apostolic  manners,  much  zeal,  and  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  mental  ability.  If  Ave  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  character  of  the  colonists  Avas  gene¬ 
rally  such  as  required  the  labours  of  such  men. 

The  presbyterians  and  prelatists  lived  together  at  first  in  great 
harmony.  This  Avas  no  doubt  mainly  owing  to  the  mild  and 
charitable  spirit  of  the  pious  and  learned  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  In  some  places  presbyterian  ministers  seem  to  have 
been  alloAved  even  to  participate  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
But  jealousy  soon  began  to  display  itself,  Avhich  in  a  short  time 
issued  in  open  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  presbyterians  Averc  greatly  harassed  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles,  nor  did  they  obtain  permanent  relief  till  the  Long 
Parliament.  Under  the  goA  crnment  of  Cromwell,  they  obtained, 
along  Avith  other  religious  bodies,  a  share  of  public  cndoAvments. 
Some  have  attempted  to  throw  dubiety  on  this  circumstance, 
but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Reid  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  It  must 
be  acknoAvledgcd  that  by  no  party  Avere  the  secularising  effects 
of  state  endoAvments  then  apprehended.  The  Presbyterians 
rcceiA’ed  their  salaries  under  the  Protectorate  in  lieu  of  the 
tithes  to  wliich  they  conceived  themselves  as  having  a  right.  It 
may  be  owing  to  our  obtuseness,  but  to  us  the  arguments  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  out  a  right  to  the  one,  seem  equally  good  Avith 
those  that  Avould  prove  a  right  to  the  other,  and  both  equally 
Avorthlcss. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  took  an  active  part  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Charles  ii.  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  OAvn  system 
established ;  but  when  they  found  him  bent  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  episcopacy,  they  were  grievously  disappointed.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  they  Avere  exposed  to  much  persecution, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  adopted  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  reflect  but  little  honour 
on  liis  character,  and  are  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  en¬ 
lightened  spirit  of  *  the  Liberty  of  Prophecying.^  But  the  policy 
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of  CliHTles  underwent  subsequently  a  great  change,  as  regarded 
tlic  Irish  Presbyterians.  This  circumstance  is  thus  related  by 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
who  died  in  1711 : — 

‘The  truly  honourable  Sir  Aithur  Forbes,  the  stcadfiist  and  real 
friend  oflhe  ministers  and  people  in  that  part  ol’  the  country,  wrote  for 
four  minislers  to  come  to  him  to  Dublin,  that  he  might  communicate 
a  mutter  to  them  wherein  they  were  Inghly  concerned.  The  matter 
was,  as  he  related  it  himself,  as  followelh  : — He  being  a  little  belbre 
in  London,  and  being  in  conference  with  the  king,  who  had  a  great 
kindness  for  him  (and  deservedly),  the  king,  among  other  things 
relating  to  this  kingdom,  inquired  at  him  concerning  the  Presbyteiian 
ministers  and  people  in  the  north  ;  how  the  ministers  lived,  and  that 
lie  had  always  been  informed  that  they  weie  loyal,  and  had  been 
bulTerers  on  Uiat  account,  and  were  peaceable  in  their  way  and  car¬ 
riage,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  were  under. 

*  Sir  Arthur  replied,  *  'twas  a  true  account  his  majesty  had  heard 
of  them  ;  and  as  to  their  present  condition,  they  lived  in  no  great 
plenty,  tho.igh  they  had  the  affection  of  the  people  wheie  they  did 
reside,  but  that  they  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  afford  them  a  comfort¬ 
able  subsistence,  being  under  many  heavy  burdens.  The  king,  of 
his  ow  n  mere  notion,  told  Sir  .4rthur  that  there  was  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  he 
had  not  yet  disposed  of,  and  designed  it  fur  a  charitable  use,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  it  better  than  by  giving  it  to  these  minis¬ 
ters  ;  and  told  him  that  he  would  forthwith  give  order,  and  desired 
8ir  Arthur  to  bring  the  secretary  to  him  to-morrow,  that  the  order 
might  be  passed  under  the  king’s  privy  seal,  and  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  Sir  Aithur  quarterly  for  secret  service,  as  the  order  ran  ;  but 
when  the  secretary  came  to  the  king,  it  was  found  there  was  only  six 
hundred  pounds  to  be  disposed  of,  w’hich  he  ordered  to  be  paid,  as 
ia  formerly  related.* 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  jiarliaineutary  grant, 
usually  designator!  regium  donum,  form  a  painfully  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Irish  Presby^terianism,  and  it  is  a  some¬ 
what  noticeable  fact,  that  it  should  have  liad  its  origin  under 
the  cornipt  administration  of  the  profligate  monarch  Charles  ii. 
But  so  it  is.  In  consequence  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
treasury,  the  gmit  was  diseontinued,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  and  the  troubles  in  wdiich  his  successor  was  speedily 
involved,  prevented  him  from  attempting  its  renewal. 

llie  revolution  of  1688  brought  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
once  more  into  favoiur  with  the  ruling  powers.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  landed,  they  appointed 
a  deputation  to  proc^d  to  London,  tendering  tlieir  allegiance ; 
and  no  sooner  had  William  erected  his  standard  on  Irish  ground, 
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than  lie  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  sturdy  rresbvtonans  of 
the  north.  They  hailed  his  arrival  with  enthusiasm,  and  marched 
to  the  field  witli  alacrity  under  liis  banner.  Their  fidelity  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1690, 
he  was  pleased  to  express  his  royal  approbation,  by  an  order 
issued  from  the  camp  at  llillsborou"h,  for  the  sum  ot\€l20()  to 
be  paid  annually  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster.  This 
^rjviit  was  made  payable  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  Belfast;  but  so  trifling  was  the  trade  of  that  port  at  the 
time,  that  the  revenue  was  found  insullicient  to  meet  it ;  and  it 
was  eventually  placed  on  the  civil  list  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Irish 
treasury. 

This  grant  ceased  with  the  demise  of  king  ^Villiam  ;  but  the 
trustees  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  a  memorial  to  (picen  Anne, 
reminding  her  majesty  of  the  kindness  of  her  predecessor,  and 
entreating  the  continuation  of  the  royal  favour.  To  refuse  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  would  have  been  impolitic.  It  was, 
therefore,  readily  assented  to,  but  with  certain  limitations.  The 
grant  bestowed  by  king  William,  was  given  as  a  reward  for  past 
services,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  with  any 
terms  implying  royal  control.  But  this  arrangement  was  only 
temporary;  and  accordingly  we  find  when  the  grant  ceased  and 
was  renewed  by  queen  Anne,  that  it  was  accompanii'd  by  the 
following  conditions:  —  ^Upon  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the 
money  which  shall  be  received  thereupon  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  distributed  to  and  among  the  said  Presbyterian  minis* 
ters,  or  sifch  of  thcniy  and  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists  to  be  approved  of  and  signed 
by  our  lieutenant-deputy,  or  other  chief  governor,  or  governors 
of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being.'  The  states¬ 
men  of  those  days  were  not  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  statecraft, 
and  clearly  saw  tlie  mightv  influence  which  endow  ments  of  reli¬ 
gion  were  capable  of  affording  to  the  rnling  authorities  over  the 
conduct  of  their  reeijnents. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  English  Presbyterians  had  settled  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  These  had  come  over  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cromwdl,  or  had  fled  to  Ireland  after  the  act  of  uni¬ 
formity.  It  was  found  inconvenient  to  withhold  from  them 
a  share  of  the  royal  favour  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in  the 
north.  Queen  Anne,  therefore,  w  ith  ailvice  of  her  council,  was 
induced  to  allow  their  ministers  a  pension  of  .1^800  per  annum. 
This  was  called  the  Queen's  bounty,  as  being  given  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  and  remitted  from  London  to  the  Irish  treasury.  * 

The  grant  now  became  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  State  policy ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  subsequent 
augmentations  were  seized  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  but 
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too  plainly  shows  that  ‘  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what 
it  fed  upon.* 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  this  endowment  remained  as  we 
have  stated,  unchanged  in  amount  or  in  the  terms  of  its  bc- 
stowmeut;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  i.,  an  addition  was  made 
to  it  of  iJ800  per  annum,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  the  ministers  in  promoting  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This 
sum  was  equally  divided  between  the  ministers  composing  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  and  those  belonging  to  the  southern  associa¬ 
tion,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Munster. 

Tlie  pernicious  fruits  of  state-pay  were  now  everywhere  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  presbyterian  body.  Tlie  life-blood  of  the 
Hvstem  had  become  tainted  with  the  virus  of  Arianism ;  and 
even  where  its  principles  had  not  found  *  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,*  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but  the  cold,  barren  w  astes 
of  religious  formalism.  The  form  indeed  remained,  but  the 
spirit  had  departed. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Ireland  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  secession,  which  had  recently  sprung  into 
existence.  Some  of  tlieir  ablest  men  visited  Ireland,  and  were 
eminently  useful  in  their  efforts  to  do  good.  Whilst  free  from 
state-connexion,  their  labours  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the 
conntr}'.  But  the  policy  of  government  watched  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  binding  them  to  the  state-chariot,  and  at  length  found 
it.  The  demon  of  state -craft  slumbers  not.  By  king’s  letter, 
bearing  date  the  7th  Jan.  1784,  the  sum  of  i:J10(X)  per  annum 
was  added  to  the  original  grant  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  a 
bait  of  tSOO  ])er  annum  was  thrown  out  to  the  seceders.  As 
this  grant  seemed  accompanied  with  no  conditions,  it  was  joy¬ 
fully  accepted.  Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  in  1804,  thougiit 
proper  to  present  it  under  a  different  form,  and  accompanied 
w'ith  such  conditions  as  placed  the  body  entirely  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  There  was  then,  at  first,  considenible  hesitation 
as  to  its  acceptance.  But,  alas  for  human  infirmity  !  After  a 
little  toying  and  shying,  interloquiturs,  and  synodical  deliver¬ 
ances,  it  was  again  eagerly  swallowed.  The  only  exception  was, 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  of  Killeng,  a  stubborn 
Scotchman,  who, — 

Faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he, — 
resolutely  resisted  the  temptation,  and  is  now  a  hoary  witness  of 
newly  half  a  century’s  standing,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
this  grant.  ^Ir.  Bryce  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  exposed  with  merciless  fidelity  the  weakness  of 
his  brethren.  The  terms  on  which  the  seceders  obtained  the 
regiuin  donum  indicate  with  equal  clearness  the  policy  of 
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government.  The  link  which  bound  them  to  the  civil  j)o\ver  is 
undisguised  in  the  following  language,  which  formed  part  of 
the  terras  of  arrangement :  ‘  The  present  ministers  of  the  fore- 
named  congregations  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  said  sums 
according  to  the  above  arrangement,  until  the  death  or  removal 
of  each  respectively ;  and  after  such  death  or  removal,  the  same 
sum  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  to  their  successors ;  provided 
always  that  such  successors  shall  have  been  first  certified  to  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  approved  of  by  him/ 

It  were  perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  a  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  baneful  effects  of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  than  in 
the  history  of  this  body.  AVhile  the  Scotch  secession  grew 
in  strength,  and  walked  abroad  with  manly  and  firm  step, 
under  the  bracing  influence  of  voluntaryism,  the  Irish  secession 
in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  state  })atronage,  became  nerveless 
in  its  movements,  and  shrivelled  in  every  limb,  till  it  was  fain, 
in  order  to  preserve  an  existence,  to  rush  into  the  embrace  of  a 
body,  it  had  frequently  denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms,  as 
Ariau  and  heterodox.  But  of  this  anon. 

Another  increase  to  the  Reyium  donum  took  place  in  the  year 
1792.  By  King’s  letter  of  the  2 1st  June  of  that  year,  the  sum 
of  .€5,000  was  placed  on  the  Irish  Civil  List  to  be  divided  among 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  following  proportions : — The 
Synod  of  Ulster,  €3,75.0;  Seceders,  €927  8.?.  5(/. ;  Synod  of 
Munster,  €332  ils.  Id,  Since  that  time  the  grant  has  received 
various  augmentations,  tand  undergone  several  modifications.  It 
was  a  mighty  instrument  of  political  cunning  in  the  hands  of 
that  unprincipled  minister.  Lord  Castlercagh.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  that  day,  and  even  that  of  some  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  negotiated  the  affair,  was  such  as 
most  Presbyterians  would  now  reprobate.  One  arrangement 
was  curious  enough,  but  clearly  developed  the  mercenary  ideas 
of  the  minister.  The  State  payments  were  graduated  by  a  scale, 
the  ministers  of  the  larger  congregations  receiving  the  larger 
bounty.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  had  three  classes,  those  in  the 
first  receiving  €100;  those  in  the  second  €75  per  annum;  those 
in  the  third  only  €50  per  annum,  while  the  Secession  Synod 
had  only  tw’o  classes,  including  ministers  who  received  €7()  and 
€f0  per  annum.  This  arrangement  was  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  ministers  of  the  larger  congregations  had  the 
greater  influence,  and  Jis  influcjice  was  the  (ptid  pro  (pio  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government,  it  was  meet  and  seemly  the  men  who 
had  the  most  of  it  should  obtain  the  larger  donum.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  author  of  this  arrangment,  was  in  heart  an  enemy 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  designed 
it  as  a  bone  of  contention,  in  the  hope  of  dividing  and  distract- 
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fng  the  boily,  by  exciting  feelings  of  jealousy  through  the  un¬ 
equal  measure  of  State  favour  bestowed. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  whole  affair  without  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  entire  political  bearing.  This  is 
freely  admitted  by  Mr.  Mathews,  in  a  pamphlet  before  us. 
Mr.  ^Mathews  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  filling  an 
official  situation  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  having  access  to  the 
best  means  of  information ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  friend  of  endowments.  His  testimony  is  therefore  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 

*  The  several  grants/  he  says,  *  out  of  the  Civil  List  appearing  to  have 
been  made  at  times  of  great  public  emergency,  give  in  some  degree 
a  particular  character  to  the  transaction.  The  first  patent  for  £1,200 
«  as  executed  ten  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  while  King 
William  was  advancing  through  Downshire,  surrounded  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster;  the  grants  of  £1,000  and 
£500  in  1784,  arose  out  of  the  memorable  struggles  of  1782,  and  the 
Irish  Volunteers  ;  the  grant  of  £5,000  in  1702  was  connected  with 
certain  electioneering  contests  in  two  northern  counties,  of  much 
importance  to  the  Government  of  the  day;  while  the  increase  in 
1804  was  promised  immediately  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
held  out  as  in  contemplation  during  the  discussion  on  the  Union; 
but  various  obstacles  retarded  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  for 
•three  years  afterwards.* 

It  might  seem  invidious,  and  it  is  certainly  painful,  to  touch 
upon  the  abuses  connected  with  this  grjint ;  but  w  e  should  not 
do  justice  to  our  subject,  nor  fairly  exhibit  the  influence  of  this 
endowment  on  the  body  which  receives  it,  were  we  to  pass  these 
over  without  remark ;  more  especially  as  w  e  greatly  fear  there  are 
some  of  these  abuses  still  in  existence,  or  others  of  a  similar 
character.  This  painful  task,  we  shall  chiefly  perform  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mathews,  with  merely  one  line  of  explanation. 
By  an  old  arrangement  the  Government  allows  the  portion  of 
Reghun  donum,  which  falls  due  to  a  congregation  during  a 
vacancy  (the  time  intervening  betw’een  the  removal  or  death  of 
one  minister,  and  the  settlement  of  another)  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widow’s  and  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  This,  however,  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  returning  to 
government  m  vacant,  congregations  which  have  ceased  to  exist, 
or  whose  ministers  may  liave  separated  from  the  body,  anil 
refused  the  grant.  Hear  Mr.  Mathews  on  this  point — 

•  Two  very  small  congregations  once  existed  in  Dublin,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Scots  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  the  one  meeting  in  Back 
Lane  and  the  other  in  Mass  Lane ;  £70.  a-year  were  assigned  to  the 
£50.  to  the  former.  A  third  congregation  afterwards 
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Sprung  up  to  which  £70.  were  also  assigned,  and  the  handful  of 
people  attached  to  the  former  two  gradually  merged  into  tlie  third ; 
the  two  old  congregations  were  extinguished,  the  meeting-houses 
disappeared,  and  of  course  no  clergyman  was  ever  appointed  to 
either.  But  the  regium  donum  has  been,  nevertheless,  punctually 
drawn  every  quarter  for  these  two  fictitious  congregations,  and,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  be  drawn  until  what  are  gravely  called  the 
vacancies  are  filled  up.  In  all  the  synodical  returns  to  government 
these  congregations  are  described  as  only  *  vacant,*  nor  was  the 
slightest  intimation  ever  given  when  asking  for  increase  ^r  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  bounty,  that  money  was  already  obtained  under  such  unusual 
circumstances.* 

Another  flagrant  abuse  connected  with  this  endowment  is 
tliat  of  its  continuance  w  ith  ministers  suspended  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  oflice,  and  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority  disqua¬ 
lified  for  the  discharge  of  official  duty.  Such  charitable  laxity 
of  principle  deserves  the  severest  reprehension. 

*  We  know  a  town  in  Ulster,*  says  a  writer  in  an  able  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  ‘Congregational  Magazine*  for  May  1838,  ‘in 
which  are  two  ministers,  each  separated  by  the  discipline  of  his 
synod  from  his  former  congregation,  and  each  drunk  every  day  in  the 
week,  sabbath  included,  and  each  supported  by  regium  donum!  A 
list  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  suspended  or  degraded — a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  sentence  was  passed — the  amount 
of  the  sums  of  regium  donum  they  were  permitted  to  retain — would 
astonish  and  even  astound  British  Christians.  Vea  mure  ;  a  list  of 
the  ministers  now  living,  and  though  not  exercising  the  ministry,  yet 
receiving  the  whole  or  part  of  this  parliamentary  grant,  woidd 
excite  very  painful  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  the  Christian  and  the 
patriot.* 

Wc  may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  other  abuses  before 
closing  this  paper,  but  the  subject  is  too  heart-sickening  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

In  a  union  took  place  between  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
the  Secession  Synod.  The  two  bodies  had,  indeed,  become  so 
assimilated  in  spirit,  that  this  event  was  nothing  more  than  the 
natural  result  of  existing  tendencies.  A  small  party  stood 
opposed  to  it,  but  being  men  of  feeble  minds,  and  generally  of 
no  great  moral  influence,  their  opposition  had  but  little  effect ; 
and  more  especially  while  denouncing  the  general  body  from 
which  they  stood  apart,  they  still  clung  to  the  great  source  of 
corruption,  the  regium  donum* 

As  these  bodies  appeared  now  under  a  united  form,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  ruling  pow’ers,  which  was 
tantamount  to  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
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incntan’  p-ant.  Intimation  was  previously  conveyed  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  informing  his  Grace  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  His  Excellency  signified  his  approval  by  transmit¬ 
ting  a  batch  of  rules  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  congrega¬ 
tions,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  body  in  an  humble 
address.  The  rresbyterians  of  Ireland  have  often  boasted  of 
their  freedom  from  state  control.  AVhat  sort  of  independence 
that  is,  in  which  they  so  much  rejoice,  the  following  extract 
from  this  address  will  serve  to  show. 

'  We  desire,*  suy  they*  *  to  return  our  humble  and  respectful 
thanks  for  the  special  interest  your  Excellency  has  taken  in  organ¬ 
ising  a  system  of  rules  for  the  endowment  of  our  new  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  and  though  the  rules  transmitted  have  not  fully  met  the  hopes 
of  the  Assembly,  yet  relying  on  your  Excellency’s  experienced 
kindness,  we  trust  they  may  be  so  modified  as  to  afford  unmixed 
satisfaction.' 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  replied : — 

*  In  the  regulations  which  after  much  consideration  have  been 
finally  laid  down  for  the  endowment  of  your  new  congregations,  I 
cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  of  change.’ 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  state. 

Since  then  an  arrangement,  however,  has  been  effected  with 
the  government,  not  (piitc,  perhaps,  to  ‘  meet  fully  the  hopes  of 
the  assembly,'  but  sueh  as  is  likely  to  prove  permanent.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  endowed  that  the  individual  payments  should  be 
equalized,  by  raising  them  to  the  highest  point  on  the  scale, 
namely  .€100.  to  each  minister.  The  government  did  not 
accede  to  this,  but  so  far  agreed  that  each  minister  should  have 
.€75.  per  annum,  continuing  €100.  per  annum,  however,  with 
those  who  enjoyed  it,  till  their  death  or  removal. 

The  regium  donum,  on  its  present  footing,  may  be  obtained 
by  any  Presbyterian  minister  on  complying  with  the  following 
preliminaries.  On  his  induction  to  a  vacant  charge,  he  must 
tmismit  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  stating  the  fact  of 
his  settlement,  and  that  his  congregation  have  agreed  to  raise 
€35.  j>cr  annum  for  his  support,  and  praying  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency  may  be  pleased  to  order  the  payment  to  him  of  the  portion 
of  royal  bounty  allotted  to  such  congregation.  The  accuracy  of 
the  memonal  must  be  certified  by  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery, 
lonncrly  it  was  necessjur  for  the  minister  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  this  has  been  dispensed  with.  The  Lord-Licu- 
t^ant,  looking  at  the  matter  politically,  if  there  is  no  ci'il 
obstacle,  assents  to  the  petition.  But  in  order  to  the  con- 
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tiiluaiice  of  the  endowment,  it  is  neeesstiry  that  an  annual  report 
be  transmitted  to  the  eastle,  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of  .€35. 
luis  been  raised  durinpf  the  year  for  the  minister’s  support.* 
This  is  an  important  link  in  the  arraiificemeut  as  conuectinjij  the 
body  closely  with  the  government.  Those  ministers  ordained 
before  1839  arc  not  subjected  to  this  regulation,  but  obtain 
their  endowments  irrespective  of  the  amount  raised  for  their 
support. 

A  new  congregation  must  have  been  established  for  three 
years  before  it  can  obtain  the  endowment,  and  any  congrega¬ 
tion  remaining  vacant  for  more  than  twelve  months  loses  the 
donum,  and  comes  under  a  similar  regulation.  There  arc  two 
distributors  of  the  grant.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Armagli,  who  has  been 
recently  appointed  president  of  the  new  college  at  Belfast,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  llutelieson,  residing  in  Tandragec, 
both  of  whom  receive  handsome  salaries  from  government. 

There  are  somewhere  about  400  orthodox  Presbvterian  minis- 
ters  in  Ireland  who  participate  in  the  parliamentary  grant,  and 
the  Presbytenan  population  with  which  they  stand  connected 
has  been  generally  reckoned  about  G:2 4,000. 

A  good  deal  of  missionary  zeal  has  of  late  years  been 
awakened  in  the  body.  An  Irish  Presbyterian  orator  recently 
adverting  in  Exeter  Hall  to  this  fact,  gave  the  credit  of  it  to  the 
stimulus  imparted  by  the  London  ^fissionary  Society,  and 
stated  that  a  few  vears  back  his  church  had  been  like  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  every  one  who 
contributes  to  the  Home  IVIission  fund,  is  tlicrcby  helping  indi¬ 
rectly  to  increase  the  burdens  of  his  country.  An  effort  is 
made  in  the  south  and  west  to  collect  a  few  Presbyterians 
and  straggling  Scotchmen,  who  have  a  predilection  for  the 
system,  and  a  minister  is  sent  to  them,  and  supported  out  of 
the  Mission  fund  till  such  time  as  he  can  obtain  the  government 
endowment. 

We  have  known  the  prospect  of  founding  congregations  which 
might  obtain  in  a  short  time  the  donum,  held  forth  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  contributors  for  continued  and  increased  support. 
Besides,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  there  are  some  congrega¬ 
tions  who  receive  so  much  from  this  fund,  as  enables  them  to 
make  up  the  sum  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  which  must 
be  returned  to  government,  in  order  to  the  contihuance  of  the 
endowment. 

From  our  brief  view  of  the  character  of  this  form  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  endowment,  it  is  obvious  what  immense  influence  it  must 
give  the  government  over  its  recipients.  A  regular  cccle.siastical 
establishment,  is,  in  some  respects,  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a 
Tegifun  dotunn.  The  incumbent  of  a  parisli,  may  oppose  the 
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measures  of  the  ruling  powers  with  impunity,  but  the  recipient 
of  a  regium  donum  never  can.  The  truth  of  this  remark,  is 
•ahundautly  manifested  in  the  ease  before  us.  The  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  maV  witlihold  the  regium  donum  from  any  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Ireland,  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever. 
Such  a  stretch  of  authority  has,  we  believe,  seldom  been  resorted 
to,  for  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  it,  but  let  any  one  in  tlie 
receipt  of  the  regium  donum  fall  into  the  extreme  class  of  political 
opinion,  and  he  will  soon  experience  to  his  cost,  the  full  verity 
of  our  statement.  Besides,  should  the  ministry  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  receivers  of  this  grant,  they  can  very 
easily  leave  it  out  of  the  estimates  to  be  voted  for  the  next  year. 
After  all,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  reject  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  annual  vote.  It  has  in  every  view  of  it,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  reward  held  out  to  obedient  children,  but 
altogctfer  dependent  on  their  good  conduct.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  secularising  influence  of  such  a  grant,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  engender  a  spirit  of  sycophancy,  foreign  to  the  free  and 
dignilied  bearing  (d  independent  minds. 

But  the  worst  effects  of  this  endowment  appear  in  the  spi¬ 
ritual  condition  of  the  body.  Its  pernicious  influence  on 
both  pastors  and  people,  is  almost  everywhere  apiiarent.  A 
cold  formal  profession  has,  in  very  many  instances,  assumed  the 
name,  a:ul  usurped  the  place  of  vital  godliness.  The  springs  of 
('hristian  liberality  among  the  people  have  been  dried  up.  We 
can  aflirm  of  some  considerable  congregations  that  for  years  the 
sum  raised  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  has  been  perfectly 
trifling,  not  perhaps  amounting  to  .€5  per  annum.  This  state 
of  things  is  candidly  admitted  by  ^Ir.  Mathews,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us; — 

*  1  he  scat-holders  in  many  congregations  do  not  by  any  means  pay 
their  fair  proportion  lowanls  paying  the  minister  ;  and,  in  (art,  the 
ministers  of  othf'r  dissenting  congregations  have,  in  certain  stations, 
better  salaries  without  any  rvyium  (ionvm,  than  the  Bresbyttiian 
:  clergy  in  the  same  parts,  and  with  wealthier  followers,  have  wiih  it. 

A  people  who  are  well  able  to  support  their  minister,  but  "ho  lind 
the  government  ready  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  expen^c, 
very  naturally  save  up  their  own  money,  and  give  little  to  tlie  nui-is- 
ler  or  to  missionary  claims.’ 

Some  large  congregations  have  not  for  several  years  contri¬ 
buted  i,35  per  annum  for  their  minister’s  support,  and  would 
of  course  have  lost  the  endowment,  had  not  the  government 
arrangements  been  prospective,  and  only  applicable  therefore  to 
congrcgations  over  which  pastors  had  been  settled  after  the 
pono<l  fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  its  operation.  Tliere 
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lire  CRses,  however,  winch  would  be  eftected  by  the  Rrraiigcincnt 
referred  to,  where  indeed  its  operation  is  avoided  by  shifts  which 
it  would  take  much  logic  to  reeoueilc  with  any  system  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.  These  shifts  we  need  not  enumerate,  but  the  result 
is,  that  a  return  is  transmitted  to  the  castle,  which  is  received 
as  bona  Jide^  to  the  ellect  that  the  congregation  has  raised  the 
sum  requisite  to  entitle  it  to  the  royal  bounty,  while  perhaps  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  sum  has  been  contributed  from 
the  pocket  of  tlie  minister  himself,  or  by  some  wealthy  relative, 
a  father,  it  may  be,  or  a  father-in-law,  who  gives  a.  sum 
sudicieiit  to  enable  his  clerical  relative  to  secure  the  allow  ance 
of  the  State.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  government  of  the 
country,  having  made  a  provision  for  their  ministers,  they  arc 
bound  in  duty  to  contribute  little  or  nothing  at  all.  This  feel¬ 
ing  of  unwillingness,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  has  unhappily  engendered  a  sense  of  inability,  ft  were 
inde(‘d  a  hopeless  task  to  persuade  some  rresbyterian  congre¬ 
gations,  that  they  have  the  ability,  had  they  only  the  will,  to 
support  their  pastors.  In  the  face  of  the  plainest  facts,  they 
stare  at  the  atlirmation  as  implying  an  impossibility.  Though 
pointed  to  their  poor  Roman  catholic  countrymen,  on  the  one 
hand,  supporting  a  system  of  error  by  their  own  contributions ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  portion,  resolute  though  not  large, 
o<  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  together  with  the  whole  of  tlie 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  supporting  their  teachers 
entirely  by  their  free-will  offerings,  and  the  help  of  their 
wealthier  brethren,  they  refuse  to  be  instructed,  and  wrap  them¬ 
selves  up  in  blindness. 

One  way  in  which  the  secularizing  influence  of  this  endow¬ 
ment  operates,  appears  clearly  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  worldly  men  in  the  body,  training  up  their  sons  from  their 
boyhood  for  the  Christian  ministry.  This  fact  is  sutlicicntly 
notorious.  The  habit  of  placing  young  men  under  a  process  of 
preparation  for  filling  the  most  important  office  in  the  church, 
before  they  have  even  been  admitted  into  its  fellowship,  is  so 
decidedly  anti-scriptural,  that  we  lack  terms  sufficiently  em¬ 
phatic  to  denounce  its  sinfulness  and  utter  incongruity.  In 
some  particular  places,  a  great  disposition  prevails  among  the 
ministers  themselves,  to  bring  up  their  sons  for  the  ministry ; 
and  in  certain  localities,  which  we  could  name,  the  office  has 
become  nearly  hereditary.  No  wonder  that  the  love  of  govern¬ 
ment  pay,  inspired  in  the  nursery,  cherished  in  the  school,  and 
fostered  in  the  college,  should  appear  so  strong  in  after-life. 
^Ve  once  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  raw  materials  in 
an  early  stage  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  office,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  has  not  yet  left  our  minds. 
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While  this  endowineut  has  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  li¬ 
berality  of  the  people,  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  foster  a  secular 
spirit  among  its  recipients,  the  natural  effect,  no  doubt,  of  their 
peculiar  position.  One  devotes  himself  to  his  farm,  another 
to  his  merchandise,  whilst  a  third  is  engaged  in  the  laborious 
work  perhaps  of  teaching.  On  a  summer  afternoon,  one  might 
with  little  trouble,  obtain  the  spectacle,  in  certain  localities,  of 
some  worthy  ecclesiastic,  with  his  umbrella  over  his  head  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun,  with  all  becoming  gra\ity,  taking  the 
oversight,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  of  some  dozen-and- 
half  of  females  employed  in  weeding  his  flax  crop.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  various  cases  where  the  village  pastor 
sustains,  in  his  own  person  also,  the  character  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.  In  a  case  or  two  we  suspect  a  visit  might  reveal 
his  reverence,  in  conjunction  with  his  worthy  spouse,  taking 
stock, 'or  perhaps  balancing  the  books.  A  memorial  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  short  time  ago  to  his  excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant,  by 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  country  town,  praying 
his  excellency  to  withdraw  the  bounty  from  a  certain  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  in  the  place,  on  the  ground  that  being  engaged 
in  trade,  it  was  impossible  he  could  devote  the  whole  of  his 
energies  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  The  memorialists 
stated,  moreover,  that  they  felt  it  a  grievance,  that  one  having 
an  endowment  from  the  State  as  a  Christian  minister,  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  the  capital  thence  obtained  in  competing  in 
trade  with  his  fellow’-citizens  and  neighbours.  The  memorial 
was  remitted  to  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  for  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  how  the  matter  ended  we  did  not  hear. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  this  endowment  are  not  confined  to  the 
body  who  receives  it.  It  has  created  prejudice  in  the  liomau 
catholic  mind,  w’hich  has  almost  totally  banicaded  every  avenue 
against  the  missionary  efforts  of  Presbyterians,  thus  shutting 
their  darkened  countrymen  out  from  the  means  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  around  them.  No  ray  of  truth  can,  in  the  view  of  the 
Romanist,  possibly  descend  through  the  selfish  and  political 
medium  of  a  regium  donum.  Several  worthy  men,  it  is  true, 
among  the  endowed  Presbyterians,  are  labouring  hard  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Romanists  against  this  mighty  disadvantage, 
among  whom  may  be  classed  the  present  moderator,  a  most 
excellent  man :  but  their  success  has  been  extremely  limited, 
and  this  is  owdng,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  peculiar  position. 
Paddy  is  too  clew-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  the  State-paid 
Presbyterian  minister  is  partaker  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  as  well 
as  the  more  richly  endowed  parish  parson.  Appeal  to  the  Irish- 
man  s  generosity,  and  there  is  not  a  more  warm-heailed  being  in 
the  world;  but  subject  his  little  property,  his  potatoes,  and  his  pig) 
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to  the  crushing  weight  of  an  impost,  to  sustain  a  religious  system 
which  he  hates,  and  you  array  against  you  all  the  worst  passiSiis 
of  his  nature.  Ilis  very  generosity  is  turned  into  gall,  and  he 
looks  upon  you  as  the  enslaver  of  his  country,  and  the  would-be 
enslaver  of  his  mind.  Had  Presbyterianism  been  proof  against 
the  lure  of  state  patronage,  it  might  have  been  the  instrument 
under  God  of  immense  good  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  Presbyterian  church  might  have  taken  its  place  in  the  very 
front  ranks  in  a  grand  spiritual  expedition  against  the  darkness 
of  popery,  diffusing  blessings  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  till 
the  empire  of  the  pope  in  the  sister  isle  had  been  subverted,  and 
its  millions  of  generous  cliildrcn  brought  into  tluj  light  and 
liberty  of  Bible  Christianity.  This  honour,  >ve  lielicve,  is  now 
reserved  for  other  parties.  Let  unendow  ed  bodies  sec  to  it,  that 
they  lose  it  not. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  observation  that  endowxd  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Ireland  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  grand  prop  of  the 
Irish  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Had  the  Presbyterian  body 
been  true  to  tliemselves,  to  their  country,  or  to  the  cause  of 
God,  tliat  monstrous  anomaly  had  long,  ere  now,  been  removed. 
Tlie  Irisli  regium  donum  is  a  mere  outwork,  raised  by  state 
policy  in  defence  of  *  the  monster  grievance,'  the  Irish  church. 
‘The  powers  that  be'  have  never  manifested  mucli  love  for 
Presbyterianism,  as  such.  The  caresses  of  tlie  state  have  not 
been  the  fruits  of  pure  affection,  but  the  corrupt  blandishments 
of  a  sinister  policy.  ^laintain  the  protcstaiit  ascendancy,  fortify 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  ])rotcct  it  from  the  hatred  of  the 
Romanist,  and  the  worldly  politician  cares  not  a  straw’  about 
presbytery.  The  present  ministry  gave  abundant  proof  of  this. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  lias  show  n  very  little  disposition  to  augment  the 
favours  of  the  state  so  far  as  the  evangelical  Presbyterians  arc 
concerned.  The  Unitarian  party  has  had  a  much  greater  share  of 
his  sympathies.  The  golden  cord  which  connects  them  witli 
goveniment,  he  feels  to  be  strong  enough  for  state  purposes,  and 
this  is  all  he  cares  about.  The  game  played  by  successive 
governments  has  always  been  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians, 
and  disarm  their  opposition  to  the  state  church  by  means  of  en- 
dow  ments.  With  a  body  so  numerous  and  influential,  resolutely 
opposed  to  it,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  could  not  have 
been  maintained.  English  bayonets  would  have  been  uncipial 
to  such  an  end.  On  this  point  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  has  been  exceeding  narrow  and  short-sighted.  The  with- 
drawment  of  the  endowments  of  the  episcopal  church  would  have 
been  worth  fifty  times  the  regium  donum  to  them.  Free  episco¬ 
pacy  could  not  maintain  its  ground  in  a  poor  country  like  Ireland 
against  free  Presbyterianism,  Instead  of  drawing  over,  by  its 
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wealth,  ecclesiastical  emoluments  anti  polished  society,  as  it  does 
at  present  from  the  ranks  of  Presbyterianism,  the  more  wealthy 
and  refined  in  that  connexion,  we  foel  persuaded  that  the  volume 
would  have  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  latter — the  tables 
would  have  been  quite  turned.  But  the  gift  blinds  the  eye. 
How  often  a  little  present  advantage  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
weak  and  erring  man,  to  outweigh  a  great  prospective  good  \ 

The  future  influence  of  endowed  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland 
on  the  interests  of  religion  and  that  of  the  empire,  must  be 
great,  much  greater  than  many  seem  to  think.  Viewing  the 
regiurn  donum  as  a  corner-stone  in  the  structure  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishments,  we  should  regard  its  detachment  or  des¬ 
truction  as  the  precursor  of  mighty  changes,  and  much-needed 
reforms.  The  influence  of  the  body  must  also  be  great  in 
retarding  the  advent  of  these,  by  clinging  to  their  endowments. 
We  confess  we  arc  not  very  sanguine  as  regards  the  ^  consum¬ 
mation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.^  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
l>owcr  of  habit  in  dimming  the  perceptive  faculty,  and  blunting 
the  sensibilities  of  conscience.  That  the  eyes  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  clergy  generally,  are  therefore  likely  soon  to  be  opened  to 
the  evils  of  the  parliamentary  grant  which  bows  down  their 
strength,  we  have  but  little  hopes ;  and  that  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  its  unscriptural  character  and  secularising  tendency, 
they  will  be  speedily  brought  to  evince  the  moral  heroism 
requisite  for  its  renunciation,  we  have  no  faith.  We  speak 
generally^  however,  of  their  blindness  to  the  true  character 
of  the  grant,  for  there  arc  several  who  see  its  baneful  ten¬ 
dency,  but  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  principle  to  cast  it 
to  the  winds.  There  are  several  whom  we  could  name,  each  of 
whom  might  in  truth  say — 


‘  Video  meliora  proboque  sed  deteriora  sequor.* 

We  ourselves  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  some,  rather  curious 
principles  of  casuistry  given  out  to  justify  their  acceptance  of 
it.  c  are  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  to  a  perception  of  its  unhappy  effects.  The 
example  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  has  not  been  altogether 
lost  upon  them.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  a  pretty  general 
feeling  against  the  government  grant  begins  to  prevail  among 
the  best-informed  and  religious  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
population,  hew,  except  perhaps  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
^pnld  have  the  courage  to  enter  on  a  formal  defence  of 
it.  An  indication  of  this  state  of  feeling  has  come  recently 
before  the  public.  During  the  sittings  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
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Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  two  memorials,  one  from  Belfast,  and 
another  from  Londonderry,  were  presented,  urging  on  the 
members  the  duty  of  immediately  giving  up  the  regium  donum, 
and  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  sustentation  fund,  like  that  of  the 
Free  Church.  The  memorials  met  with  but  little  favour,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  will  not  be 
without  beneficial  results.  The  people  have  much  in  their 
power.  May  they  have  strength  of  principle  and  boldness 
worthy  of  their  lineage  !  They  can  if  they  will,  burst  the  golden 
fetters  of  their  spiritual  instructors,  and  thereby  invest  them¬ 
selves  with  immortal  honour.  In  the  Free  Church  movement 
the  ministers  led  the  people ;  but  in  the  emancipation  of  en¬ 
dowed  Irish  Presbyterianism,  the  honour  of  leading  the  minis¬ 
ters  seems  reserved  for  the  people.  We  should  be  delighted  to 
behold  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  in  the  shape  of  a  sus¬ 
tentation  fund.  This  would  tell  powerfully  on  the  endowed 
ministers.  It  would  show  them  the  people  were  in  earnest,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  act  as  well  as  think.  Why  not 
begin  it  ?  We  feel  Jissured  it  w  ould  not  prove  a  failure.  The 
Irish  are  naturally  generous,  only  there  must  be  a  channel  for 
their  generosity  to  flow  in.  Open  such  a  channel,  and  the 
golden  stream  would  soon  convince  the  most  incorrigible  of  the 
inutility  of  a  regium  donum. 

If  w’e  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  period  is 
not  distant,  (indeed,  w'e  may  say  it  now  is),  when  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Ireland  will  be  called  to  give  up  their  endowments  on 
other  grounds  than  those  on  which  they  have  been  generally 
appealed  to— from  love  to  their  country,  to  avert  a  great  na¬ 
tional  calamity — the  civil  endowment  of  Romanism.  Wc  are 
fast  approaching  a  mighty  crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  per¬ 
haps  in  that  of  the  empire.  A  storm  threatens.  The  cloud 
already  thickens,  and  the  thunder  is  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman-catholic  priest¬ 
hood  of  Ireland  will  prove  one  of  the  most  stirring,  w  hich  have 
agitated  the  minds  of  men  since  the  revolution.  That  the 
priests  will  accept  of  endowments,  provided  they  are  olfered 
sufficient  in  amount  and  in  their  own  way,  we  have  no  doubt. 
But  should  this  event  take  place,  on  whom  will  the  blame  rest  ? 
We  answer  emphatically^  on  the  endow'ed  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland.  Their  regium  donum  has  furnished  the  type  of  the 
endowment  of  the  priests,  and  it  is  in  their  power,  by  the  timely 
i*ejection  of  their  owm  endowment,  to  prevent  the  endowment  of 
the  latter  now,  and  for  ever.  The  following  pjissage  in  the 
*  Protest’  now  before  ^us  of  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College,  is  so  much 
in  point,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it. 
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*  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  occupy  a 
most  important  post.  In  our  estimation,  the  balance  ol  power  is  in 
their  hands  On  them  it  depends,  under  Providence,  whether  the 
Roman-catholic  religion  shall  be  the  established  religion  ol  Ireland 
or  not.  If  they  give  up  their  royal  bounty,  it  cannot  be  established. 
If  they  do  not  give  up  that  grant,  it  will  be  established.  This  opinion 
we  expressed  ten  years  ago  in  our  'Signs  of  the  Times.*  In  this 
opinion  we  are  now  confirmed.  The  Assembly  themselves  have 
confirmed  us.  Their  most  talented  members  have,  in  public  meet¬ 
ings,  declared  that  the  smallest  movement  of  their  little  finger  would 
suffice  to  overturn  the  tythe  system.  Now,  if  the  tythe  system  were 
overturned,  and  the  regium  donum  given  up,  the  ladder  would  be 
removed,  by  which  Roman-catholics  can  climb  to  power  and  ascen¬ 
dency.* 

Will  the  Presbytcrinns  be  persuaded  to  break  down  Mhe 
ladder/  and  save  their  country?  In  their  present  position, 
their  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  Romanism  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  feeble.  Though  their  recent  apathy  in  the  Maynooth 
affair  may,  in  some  degree,  be  referred  to  the  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  endowment  for  a  newly-projected  Presbyterian  college, 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  some  of  their  leading  ministers  at 
the  time,  yet  many  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  felt  their 
hands  tied  up  by  the  regium  donum.  Holding  this  graut,  they 
cannot  move  with  effect  against  the  pnyect  referred  to.  Will 
they  give  it  up?  We  pause  for  a  reply.  Deeply  should  we 
grieve  to  behold  (what  we  are  free  to  confess  wc  fear  may  be 
the  case)  this  large  body  wheedled  into  quiescent  compliance 
by  the  ciqolerj"  of  an  unprincipled  cabinet,  and  their  moral 
energy  annihilated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
the  annual  parliamentary  grant — the  endowment  of  a  college, 
j>erhaps,  and  the  establishment  of  the  grant  on  a  permanent 
footing,  like  that  of  Maynooth.  The  British  lion  in  such  a  case 
might  roar,  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard  from  Land’s  End 
to  John  o’Groat’s,  but  the  crafty  minister  would  probably 
chuckle  in  his  sleeve,  and  say,  with  a  significant  shrug,  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  the  ^laynooth  agitation,  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  pause  in  his  policy  only  when  the  protestants  of 
Ireland  had  pronounced  against  the  measure. 

The  dissolution  of  the  connexion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Ire¬ 
land  with  *  the  powers  that  be,’  would  be  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance  to  religion,  and  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Me  know  the  body,  and  though  ener\*ated  by  their 
present  connexion  with  the  state,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that 
the  elements  of  greatness  are  in  their  nature.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Knox  and  Mehdlle.  The  spirit  of  freedom  slum¬ 
bers  in  their  breasts.  Their  emancipation  would  be,  in  the  full 
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sense  of  the  terras,  the  grand  prelude  to  the  craancipntion  of 
the  sister  isle.  It  would  speedily  elevate  the  standard  of  piety 
among  themselves,  open  the  founts  of  Christian  liberality,  and 
prepare  them  for  uniting  with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  in 
giving  to  their  country  the  blessings  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
They  would  at  once  become  resolute  and  bold  asserters  of  anti¬ 
state  church  principles,  and  before  the  mighty  onset  of  their 
combined  energies,  the  Irish  state  church,  that  source  of  ever¬ 
lasting  irritation,  would  be  subverted.  This  would  be  the  death¬ 
blow  of  the  establishment  principle.  Romanism  would  not, 
could  not,  dare  not  attempt  to  revive  it. 

The  dissenters  of  England  have  not  discharged  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  endowed  brethren  in  Ireland — that  of  faithful  re¬ 
monstrance.  The  conduct  of  some  leading  ministers  in  the 
ranks  of  English  dissent,  in  regard  to  that  paltry  affair  the 
English  regium  donum,  has,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  justify 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  acceptance  of  theirs ;  and  one 
honoured  name  in  the  theological  world,  has,  we  know,  been 
frequently  appealed  to  as  affording  a  complete  sanction  for  their 

conduct.  Bv  this  means  the  hands  of  the  little  band  of  men  in 

* 

the  sister  island,  who  are  striving  by  word  and  deed  to  vindicate 
the  scriptural! ty  and  justice  of  the  voluntary  principle,  have 
been  greatly  weakened.  The  dissenters  of  Britain  will  only 
have  discharged  their  responsibilities  to  Irish  Presbyterians,  when 
they  have  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
addresses  and  faithful  remonstrances,  exposing  the  evil  of  this 
grant, 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  htrew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa. — * 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  publications  heading  this  article* 
,  ‘The  history  of  Dr.  Reid,'  though  savouring  considerably  of 
the  spirit  of  his  party,  is  a  work  of  considerable  research,  and 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.  Mr.  Mathew's  pamphlet  is 
the  production  of  a  thorough-paced  opponent  of  voluntaryism, 
and  its  testimony  therefore  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
regium  donum,  becomes  the  more  valuable.  We  almost  wonder 
it  has  not  been  suppressed,  or  bought  up  and  destroyed  by  the 
parties  it  so  seriously  affects.  The  protest  of  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
formed  Synod  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  is  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  declaration  of  great  principles,  which  ought, 
and  will  yet  prevail.  This  body  are  generally  known  in  Ireland 
by  the  name  of  Covenanters,  and  though  for  the  most  part  poor, 
have  never  yet  been  lured  to  the  acceptance  of  a  regium  donum. 
The  document  referred  to,  has,  we  believe,  done  go^. 
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Art.  TI. — Anastasis;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Rationally  and  Scripturally  considered.  By  George  Bush,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  New  York  City  University.  London:  Wiley  and 
Putnam. 

Turee-and-forty  years  after  the  death  of  John  Wyclifl’e,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  noble  servant  of  God  were  dragged  forth  from 
their  resting  place,  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the 
waters  of  a  neighbouring  brook.  'The  brook,'  says  Fuller, 

'  did  convey  his  ashos  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into 
the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  ocean.'  Those  remains  had  been 
committed  to  the  dust  by  plain  men,  who  believed,  in  their 
simplicity,  tluit  '  the  self-same  bodies  of  the  saints '  that  were 
laid  in  the  grave,  would  be  raised  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
'  made  like  unto  his  glorious  body.'  And  even  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  and  philosophic  age,  such,  we  presume,  is  still  the  current 
belief  of  the  Christian  church.  Nor  is  it  imagined  that  their  dis¬ 
interment,  dispersion,  and  the  countless  transformations  to  which 
they  may  have  been  subject,  perhaps*on  every  shore,  shall  avail 
to  rob  those  sacred  ashes  of  their  exalted  destiny.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  an  expectation  is  not  unat* 
tended  with  considerable  ditliculties.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
identity  between  the  buried  and  the  raised  body  have  been 
reckoned  open  questions,  and  discussed  with  much  acumen,  if 
not  with  much  success.  The  point  is  one  on  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  ask  perplexing  questions,  and  not  at  all  easy  to  answer 
them ;  except  by  the  general  reply,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  re¬ 
surrection  must  be  received  implicitly  as  matter  of  faith,  upon 
the  divine  testimony,  and  that  God  is  able  to  accomplish  his 
'declarations,  whether  we  are  able  to  understand  them  or  not. 

Philosophical  scruples  and  sceptical  arguments  on  this  subject 
are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin  in  the  Christian  churcli.  Not 
only  did  the  philosophers  of  the  Garden  and  of  the  Porch  scout 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  as  an  absurdity,  when  alluded 
to  by  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill ;  but  among  the  apostle's  own  con¬ 
verts,  there  were  some  who  asked,  '  How  are  the  dead  raised, 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come?'  The  apostle's  answer,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  more  pithy  than  complimentary  : — '  Tliou 
fool  I— -God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.'  But  had 
Paul  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  been  an  inductive 
philosopher,  no  doubt  he  would  have  replied  differently.  And 
as  Professor  Bush  is  an  inductive  philosopher,  and  does  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  feels  dis- 
satish^  with  the  apostle's  mode  of  treating  the  question.  -In¬ 
deed,  if  the  apostle  really  was  acquainted  with  ‘  the  true  doc- 
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trine  of  the  resurrection/  ‘  as  inferred  by  reason  *  juid  set  forth 
in  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  to  us  perfectly  unaccountable  how 
he  came  to  ^ve  such  an  answer,  even  as  it  was.  He  was  writing 
not  to  Jewish  converts,  but  to  Greeks.  He  could  therefore 
have  no  inducement  to  adhere  to  a  mode  of  representation 
founded  on  a  popular  misinterpretation  of  the  Hehrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  at  once  to  dis¬ 
pel  all  doubts,  by  explaining  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
did  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  simply  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  taught  by  some  of  their  own  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  even  poets.  For,  according  to  Professor  Bush,  the 
‘view^'  of  the  future  state  contained  in  the  poetry  of  Homer 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  derived  from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.*  This 
assertion  from  a  Christian  divine  may  possibly  startle  some 
of  our  more  simple-minded  readers.  We  may  as  Avell,  there¬ 
fore,  state  at  once  the  leading  views  of  Professor  Bush,  •  as 
unfolded  in  this  volume.  After  a  general  discussion  of 
the  question  (Pt.  i.),  and  an  elaborate  examination  of  parti¬ 
cular  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  point,  he  sums 
up  the  result,  so  far,  to  which  his  logic  and  exegesis  lead,  in 
these  words  : — Uhat  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine 
sanctioned  either  by  reason  or  revelation^  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
interrogated  the  testimony  of  each,*  (p.  274.)  With  this  con¬ 
clusion,  several  others,  equally  or  even  more  important,  are 
closely  connected.  The  resurrection  takes  place  at  death.  The 
'  general  resurrection,'  therefore,  is  not  a  future  event,  but  a 
process  that  has  being  going  on  ever  since  the  death  of  Adam. 
The  second  advent  of  Christ  is  not  personal,  but  providential : 
the  *  last  day '  has  long  since  commenced ;  the  ‘  great  white 
throne^  long  been  set;  and  the  ‘  last  trumpet '  long  begun  to 
sound :  and  '  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour/  is  a  chimera,  the  mongrel  oft’spring 
of  Jewish  metaphors  and  bad  exegesis!  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  will 
recognise  the  coincidence  between  these  positions,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  New'  Jerusalem  apostle.  And  had  the  autlior  of  *  Anasta- 
sis'  come  forward  as  a  professed  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  we 
should  scarcely  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  an  examination  of  his  book.  But  Mr.  Bush  takes  otlier 
ground.  He  admits  the  agreement  between  his  views  and  those 
of  that  northern  light,  but  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  them  by 
an  independent  process,  and  claims  to  establish  them,  not  on 
the  inspired  disclosures  of  the  Swedish  assessor,  but  bv  r  ‘  fair 
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and  uncensurable  exegesis*  of  those  Scriptures,  with  which  ordi¬ 
nary  Christians  rest  content.  True,  the  popular  errors  which  he 
idras  to  explode,  arc  countenanced  by  '  the  letter  of  Scripture/ 
were  connived  at  as  harmless,  or  even  useful,  by  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  probably  participated  in  by  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves.  But  then,  ‘  the  knowledge  of  revelation  is  progressive.* 

At  the  approach  of  sound  philosophy,  as  if  touched  by  Ithuriers 
spear,  these  errors  vanish ;  while  (as  necessity  is  the  parent  of 
invention)  ‘  a  refined  exegesis  *  discloses  unsuspected  resources 
and  unheard-of  expedients,  by  which  the  plain  but  inconvenient 
meaning  of  Scripture  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  philosophical  sense  be  substituted.  The  only 
consolation  (if  it  be  one)  is,  that  it  is  still  ^  safe  *  for  the  preacher, 
in  his  ‘  pulpit  references  *  to  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  to 
adopt  'the  scriptural  mode  of  presentation,*  '  whatever  e^o/enc 
interpretation  may  be  embraced.*  The  time  will  come  when 
‘  it  will  be  at  length  everywhere  conceded,  that  the  destinies  of 
our  being  are  to  be  evolved  according  to  established  laws,  and 
not  in  violation  of  them.  These  laws  will  be  developed  by  the 
progress  of  scientific  research,  the  conclusions  of  which  will  carry 

w’ith  them  a  force  of  authoritv  as  irresistible  as  the  litertal  an- 

* 

nouncements  of  the  sacred  text.*  When  that  time  does  come, 
we  presume  the  human  race  wdll  so  far  have  outgrown  the 
Bible  as  to  dispense  with  the  uss  of  it  altogether. 

A  brief  examination  of  this  volume  is  all  that  our  limits  allow, 
and  some  may  think  more  than  the  importance  of  the  work 
would  claim,  but  for  the  confident  pretensions  w  ith  which  it  has 
been  advertised,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  inquiry  is  conducted. 

The  introductory  chapter,  on  the  progressive  character  of 
our  knowledge  of  revelation,  contains  some  excellent  remarks. 

e  fully  believe  that  the  words  uttered  by  Robinson  two  centuries 
ago  were  true,  and  are  true  still :  '  the  Lord  hath  yet  more 
truth  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word.*  But  we  utterly 
dissent  from  M  r.  Bush*s  application  of  this  principle.  The  pro- 
foundcst  student  of  the  Bible  has  something  yet  to  learn.  But 
the  great  outline  of  truth  may  be  understood  by  a  child.  And 
could  any  one  fundamental  doctrine  (and  such  the  resurrection 
has  ever  been  deemed)  be  shown  to  be  so  stated  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  to  be  inevitably  misunderstood  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
this  would  go  far  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  e  freely  confess,  could  we  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Bush’s  philosophy,  we  would  sooner  abandon  the 
inspiration  of  the  Nov  Testament  than  adopt  his  exegesis. 

Part  I.  is  occupied  with  the  argument  from  reason, 
must  he  pardoned  for  saying,  that  the  writer  appears  to  us  pos- 
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sessed  of  an  essentially  illogical  mind.  He  adduces  the  most 
fanciful  analogies  to  prove  what  the  strongest  could  not.  He 
interweaves  different  lines  of  argument,  and  shifts  his  ground, 
in  the  most  perplexing  manner.  He  is  far  more  abundant  of 
interrogations  than  bceomes  a  sound  or  calm  reasoner.  Re 
peatcdly  we  have  been  tempted  to  lay  dow'ii  the  volume  in  that 
sort  of  quiet  despair  that  is  apt  to  be  produced  when  an  oppo¬ 
nent  overwhelms  you  with  a  host  of  questions,  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  w  ithout  giving  you  opportunity  to  answer  one.  The 
learned  Professor  falls  into  that  common  vet  obvious  error  of 
shallow  roasoners,  which  regards  a  position  or  doctrine  as  dis¬ 
proved,  merely  by  a  statement  of  the  objections  or  difhculties  it 
involves.  His  notion  of  *  interrogating  reason'  seems  to  be, 
asking  a  reason  for  everything ;  while  his  mode  of  *  interrogating 
revelation'  not  a  little  resembles  some  methods  of  interrogation 
used  (with  similar  success)  in  the  Inquisition. 

With  some  difhculty,  we  have  succeeded  in  extricating  and 
arranging  the  leading  arguments  advanced  by  the  author  against 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  w  ill  be  found,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  following.  First.  The  common  doctrine  does  not 
explain  w?iat  body  is  to  be  raised ;  for,  from  the  constant  change 
taking  place  in  our  frames,  the  soul  really  inhabits  a  succession 
of  bodies  in  a  long  life;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
preference  should  be  awarded  to  the  lofft  of  these  (i.  e.  that 
which  existed  at  death).  Secondly.  Tlie  resurrection  body  is  to 
be  '  a  spiritual  body,'  and  therefore  catinot  he  the  body  that  was 
buried.  Thirdly.  Difficulties  '  absolutely  insu|)erable'  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  common  theory  by  the  changes  which  the 
particles  of  the  dead  body  undergo,  dispersed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  causes  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean,  and  often 
becoming  component  parts  of  other  human  bodies.  Fourthly. 
No  conceivable  relation  can  be  made  out  between  the  buried 
and  the  raised  body,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  could  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  with  the  former.  Fifthly.  Multitudes  of  bodies 
either  were  never  buried  at  all,  or  have  long  since  vanished, 
every  atom  of  them,  from  their  place  of  sepulture ;  and  how  can 
they  be  raised  from  the  grave  if  they  are  not  there  ?  Sixthly. 

It  is  very  strange  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  of  bodies  will 
be  going  on  while  the  wwld  is  burning.  Seventhly.  No  supe¬ 
rior  adapted  ness  can  be  imagined  in  any  particular  atoms  of 
matter  to  become  the  abode  of  the  glorified  spirit.  Perhaps  w'e 
should  add  an  eighth,  which  is  the  last  in  a  more  general  form ; 
namely,  that  no  end  can  be  answered  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. ' 

Tliose  who  arc  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  not,  we 
think,  discover  any  thing  particularly  new  in  this  vaunted  '  ar- 
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gumeut  from  reason.'  It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a 
mere  statement  of  difficulties.  The  substance  of  the  most  im- 
portant  points  may  be  found  in  Locke's  famous  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  And  it  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps, 
to  state  them  more  forcibly  than  Locke,  with  his  quiet  humour, 
and  racy,  vigorous  English,  has  done.  Mr.  Bush  constantly 
8))eaks,  indeed,  as  if  the  progress  of  modern  physiological 
science  had  throw  n  some  new  and  suprising  light  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But,  though  modern  science  may  have  presented  many 
points  of  the  discussion  under  new  aspects,  or,  at  al  l  events,  altered 
the  language  in  w  hich  we  speak  of  them,  w  e  are  not  aw  are  that 
it  has  really  disclosed  a  single  objection  to  the  popular  view, 
which  might  not  have  occurred,  in  substance,  to  any  acute  and 
reflective  mind  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  A  reasoner  of  tliat 
age  could  not  tell,  indeed,  into  how  many  gases,  metals,  and 
other  ultimate  elements  the  human  frame  was  resolvable.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  fur¬ 
nished  azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  the  food  of  plants. 
He  might  have  very  confused  and  erroneous  notions  of  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  body  by  nu¬ 
trition  and  other  vital  processes.  But  he  knew’  perfectly  well 
whv  corn  flourished  ranklv  on  the  recent  battle-field.  He  did 
not  suppose  a  man  to  have  the  same  body  w  hen  he  is  eighty  that 
he  had  w  hen  he  was  born.  He  w  as  quite  aware  that  if  a  body, 
is  burnt,  it  cannot  be  buried.  And  he  might  have  a  shrewd 
guess  that,  if  one  of  the  ancient  ^lassagetaj  had  chanced  to  die 
soon  after  having  paid  the  last  pious  honours  to  his  respected 
grandsirc  by  dining  or  supping  off  him,  a  question  of  ownership 
might  be  raised,  touching  the  particles  so  disposed  of.  In  other 
words,  our  antique  sceptic  might  see  all  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  without  being  prepared  to  rival  Mr.  Bush  in 
acquaintance  with  modern  ])hysiology.  Though,  if  the  truth 
must  be  said,  from  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  analyses  the  human  body  into  ‘  gases,  metals,  and 

suits*  we  suspect  his  own  chemistrv"  to  be  of  a  very  unsojdiisti- 
vated  chanicter.  It  might  be  ill-natured  to  judge  of  his  botani¬ 
cal  lore  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  w  ord  '  stamen'  as  if  it  w  ere 
the  same  with  semeUy  or  gemien.  Possibly  that  is  the  fault  of 
an  unscientific  printer.  But  possibly,  also,  if  our  author  knew 
more  of  physical  science,  he  might  expect  less  from  it.  The 
question  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  which  the  progress  of  modern 
disi'overies  has  left  pretty  much  where  it  was.  All  this  high- 
sounding  verbiage  about  the  '  demonstrations  of  physical 
science,  and  the  ‘  progress  of  scientific  research,'  and  the  parallels 
drawn  with  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  geology,  are  mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  when  applied  to  a  topic  like  this. 
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We  must  be  content  to  discuss  the  question  on  grounds  often 
debated,  and  little  aided  by  the  lights  of  the  Baconian  philo¬ 
sophy.  Sonic  of  the  foregoing  objections  strike  us  as  trivial ; 
others,  as  presumptuous ;  and  the  most  forcible,  as  inconclu¬ 
sive,  because  a  mere  statement  of  difficulties  cannot  weigh  an 
atom  against  clear  positive  evidence,  if  we  have  it.  Every  one 
knows  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  about  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum. 
And  this  is  one  of  those  simple  but  fundamental  lessons  in 
reasoning,  which  a  w  riter  ought  not  still  to  have  to  leiu^n,  who 
aspires  to  dispel  the  errors  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  reform 
the  faith  of  Christendom.  Yet  a  large  part  of  the  reasoning  in 
this  volume  might  be  resolved  into  two  sentences  :  '  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  can  be;'  and,  *  1  do  not  see  what  use  it  would 
be.'  Possibly,  most  conclusive  logician  !  but  it  may  be  true, 
for  all  that.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  first,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  objections.  The  second  objection  is  supported  by 
the  assertion  (p.  40),  that  ^a  material  body  is  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,'  which  St.  Paul  declares  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  What  is  the  ground  for  this  singular  assertion,  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  divine.  Tlie  professor  has  already 
showed  himself  chemist  enough  to  analyse  the  body  into  ‘  gases, 
earths,  metals,  and  salts.'  And  we  venture  to  think  it  perfectly 
possible  for  these  materials  to  be  re-moulded  in  some  form  as 
liitferent  from  flesh  and  blood  as  diamond  is  from  charcoal,  or 
oxygen  and  azote  from  nitric  acid.  But,  what  is  still  more 
singular,  at  p.  72,  we  find  the  professor  actually  identifying 
matter  with  substance.  At  least,  since  '  body'  certainly  implies 
matter,  we  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  made  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  passage.  Whereupon  the  conclusion  would  seem  to 
follow’,  by  this  author's  logic,  that  the  resurrection  body  must 
be  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  !  This  argument  is  introduced  as 
though  considerfible  importance  were  attached  to  it,  thus : 
‘The  truth  is,  the  whole  theory  jiroceeds  upon  a  fundamental 
fallacy,  which  a  single  glance  of  the  mental  eye  detects.' 
Having  prepared  our  minds  to  see  this  ‘  fundamental  fallacy' 
fully  exposed  and  put  hors  de  combat,  we  were  a  little  surprised 
to  find  it  dismissed  within  a  dozen  lines,  and  the  next  para¬ 
graph  commencing  thus  :  ‘  But,  w  aiving  all  objection  on  this 
score,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  encounters  difficulties  in  our  view  absolutely  in¬ 
superable,  arising  from  the  changes  and  new’  combinations 
which  the  particles  of  the  dead  body  undergo  in  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.'  (p.  40.) 

This  objection  is  the  third  in  our  foregoing  enumeration. 
The  fifth  is  closely  connected  with  it.  It  is  urged,  that  bodies 
which  have  been  burnt,  devoured,  washed  away  in  the  lapse  of 
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Rj'CH  hv  filtering  rain  or  rushing  torrents,  scattered  in  the  dust 
of  the’ desert,  or  exhaled  in  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  cannot  he 
raisc'd  from  the  tomb,  because  they  either  never  were  there,  or 
have  long  ceased  to  be.  A  very  simple  answer  may  he  given  to 
all  this.  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  as  commonly 
understood,  is,  that  those  bodies  which  arc  in  the  graves  at  tlie 
time  of  the  resurrection,  will  come  forth.  The  objection  is,  that 
many  bodies  will  not  then  be  in  the  graves.  Every  one  sees 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  propositions.  The  latter 
is  true,  but  it  docs  not  imply  that  the  former  is  false.  Ibit  it  is 
urged,  further,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  those  dispersed  and 
transformed  materials  should  be  re-united  into  a  body.  Why 
80?  There  is  nothing  in  this  physically  impossible.  It  is  a 
simple  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  divine  testi¬ 
mony,  or,  if  that  be  not  explicit,  by  the  event  itself.  Hut  it  is 
especially  urged,  that  some  of  these  scattered  particles  may  be- 
loii;:  to  different  bodies,  and  who  shall  then  decide  the  conflict- 
ing  claims?  The  author  has  himself  supplied  an  illustration 
most  unfortunate  in  the  application  it  suggests,  i)y  alluding  to 
the  famous  question  of  the  Sadducecs — ‘  In  the  resurrection, 
whose  wife  shall  slie  be  of  the  seven  ?^  And  we  are  forcibly 
tempted  to  remind  the  learned  Professor  of  our  Saviour\s  reply. 
But  as  he  has  himself  furnished  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  ahsnrdum  of  this  ])uissant  objection,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  charming  specimen  of  his  logic,  we  cannot  resist  the  in¬ 
clination  to  transcribe  it.  After  a  strange  passage  about  dan¬ 
cing  dervishes,  Alexander’s  horse,  and  (joliath  of  Ciath,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

•  Suppose  an  individual  body  of  the  present  day  to  consist  of  a 
million  of  particles,  u'hat  is  easier  than  to  conceive  than  tliat  each  ol  these 
particles  was  derived  from  one  of  a  million  of  bodies  that  have  lived 
in  former  ages?  If  these  bodies  were  each  to  claim  its  own  on  the 
ground  of  the  same  right  which  the  present  possessor  has  to  them  (?}, 
what  would  be  left  to  Aim,  from  ivhence  to  form  a  resurrection  body  ? 
But  each  one  of  this  million  of  bodies  might,  perhaps,  owe  its  com¬ 
ponent  particles  in  like  manner  to  as  many  predecessors;  and  icc 
think  it  ajair  question^  tehether^  if  we  were  to  follow  out  the  supposition  to 
its  legitimate  results,  it  would  not  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
human  race  must  be  resolved  back  into  Adam  ;  and  ex'cry  animal  and 
ei'try  vegetable  back  into  the  frst  animal,  and  the  frst  plant  ever  created.^ 

The  italics  arc  ours.  W  e  leave  this  astonishing  piece  of  logic 
to  our  readers,  only  Icaring  that  they  will  blame  us  for  occupy¬ 
ing  our  pages  at  all,  with  a  writer  of  whose  reasoning  capacity 
this  extract  is  a  specimen. 

No  doubt  many  equally  absurd  things  have  been  said  ou  the 
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opposite  side.  We  do  not  draw  our  notions  of  the  resurrection 
from  Young^s  'Nij;ht  Thoughts/  nor  do  we  pretend  to  justify 
the  eloquent  extravagancies  of  Presiilent  Davies’s  serinous.  But 
as  to  tlie  general  question,  >ve  repeat,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
fact.  If  there  be  any  sufficient  end  to  be  answered  (of  which 
we  are  not  the  judges)  in  re-assembling  the  identical  atoms 
which  formed  the  earthly  dwelling  of  the  glorified  spirit,  who 
dares  affirm  that  Omniscience  cannot  trace  every  atom  of  that 
fabric  through  all  its  transformations,  and  Omnipotence  guide 
its  course,  and  prepare  it  for  its  destined  employment,  as  cjisily 
jis  if  it  had  been  sealed  in  some  inviolable  coffer  till  the  day  of 
doom?  Nothing  perishes,  or  is  lost.  There  is  not  an  idle  or 
supernumerary  atom  in  the  universe.  The  ultimate  particles,  ‘  the 
highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  w  orld/  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
divine  know  ledge  as  suns  and  svstems.  And  uidess  anv  one 
will  affirm  that  (Jod  does  not  know’  what  is  become  of  Wvclitfe’s 
dust,  or  is  unable  to  collect  it  again,  there  is  clearly  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  in  the  supposition,  that  the  actual  particles  of 
his  dishonoured  clay  shall  be  inwoven  in  the  imperishable  vest¬ 
ment  with  w  Inch  he  shall  be  clad  at  the  dav  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  Clod.’ 

The  only  really  perplexing  objection  in  the  foregoing  /or- 
midablc  array,  is,  we  think,  the  fourth.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  say,  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  which  the  resurrection 
body  can  be  pronounced  the  same  as  the  body  w  hich  was  buri(*d. 
Tliat  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  human  body,  in 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  age,  is  not  the  identity  of  its 
particles,  for  these  are  constantly  changing,  but  the  continuance 
and  oneness  of  that  living  power  which  unites  them,  ’riiat  mys¬ 
terious  power  w  hich  we  call  ///e,  forms  the  invisible  centre  round 
which  the  matiirial  particles  ceaselessly  move,  coming  and  going, 
never  tw  o  hours  numerically  the  same,  but  still  bound  together  in 
one  system,  which  has  its  growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  But,  life 
being  w  ithdrawn,  w  e  seem  compelled  to  resort  to  a  new’  principle  of 
identity,  and  know  of  none  but  the  numerical  sameness  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  atoms.  This,  w  e  admit,  is  a  dillicnlt  point.  Science  can 
tell  us  nothing,  and  Scripture  is  silent.  But  the  essence  ot  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  not  involved  in  its  detcrmiiiatioii 
cither  w  ay.  That  t/ie  same  hodij  shall  be  raised,  is  now  here  stated 
as  a  univei'sal  fact  in  Scripture,  but  oidy  that  the  dead  shall  be 
raised.  All  the  declarations  of  Scripture  would  be  litcnilly  ful¬ 
filled,  if  those  bodies  w  hich  at  the  time  of  the  ‘  last  trump’  are  still 
undissolved  in  the  tombs,  should  be  raised,  and  the  rest  pro¬ 
duced,  as  Adam’s  was  at  first,  from  the  dust  ot  the  earth  ;  such 
transforming  process  passing  upon  both  as  is  represented  in  the 
words,  '  we  shall  be  changed.’  Be  it  remembered,  we  are  not 
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slating  any  theory  or  opinion  of  our  own.  We  are  merely  aim¬ 
ing  to  show  the  utter  inadecpiacy  of  the  reasoning  of  ‘  Anas- 
tasis.'  The  writer,  after  all,  has  but  busied  himself  with  some  of 
the  outworks  of  the  doctrine  he  attacks,  and  without  even  dis¬ 
mantling  these,  flatters  himself  that  he  has  overthrown  the 
citadel.  Admitting  all  his  objections  to  be  as  forcible  as  we  think 
them  the  reverse,  they  would  not  atlect  the  substance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  on  this  point,  nor  advance  him  one  step  towards 
what  is  really  his  main  theorem,  that  the  resurrection  takes 
place  at  death,  without  an  intermediate  and  disembodied  state. 
There  is  the  vital  point  of  the  controversy. 

We  have  not  space,  and  our  readers  would  probably  not  have 
patience,  to  follow  Mr.  Hush  into  his  exposition  of  ‘  The  True 
Bodv  of  the  Resurrection,  as  inferred  bv  Reason.’  It  is  sheer 
conjecture,  not  only  with  no  real  foundation,  but  with  hardly 
the  semblance  of  one:  for  the  fanciful  analogies  adduced  scarcely 
deserve  that  name.  Because  ‘  a  vital  principle,  ])ervading  the 
whole  frame,  co-exists  with  the  intellectual  principle  i// the  body, 
is  not  the  presumption  ])erfectly  legitimate,’  naively  asks  the 
Ih’ofessor,  ‘that  they  coexist  also  out  ot'  the  body?  In  other 
words,  that  we  go  into  the  spiritual  world  with  a  psychical 
body?*  The  fact  is,  our  author  theorizes,  not  on  what  science 
has  discovered,  but  on  what  he  has  a  shrewd  guess  it  iri/l  dis¬ 
cover  some  (lav.  A  most  uu- Baconian  method,  it  must  be  con- 
tessed.  The  vital  principle  is  a  matter  on  which  we  arc  almost 
utterly  in  the  dark.  The  view  to  which  physiologists  now  in¬ 
cline,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is,  that  it  is  a  force.  If  so,  tlie 
Rrofessor’s  airy  hypothesis  is  blown  away  at  once.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  say,  because  a  principle  of  motion, 
pervading  the  whole  mass,  exists  in  a  flying  cricket-ball,  the 
presumption  is  ‘  perfectly  legitimate,’  that  it  may  also  exist  out 
of  it.  And  this  would  be,  we  presume,  a  ‘  psvchical’ cricket- 
ball  ! 

M  e  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  intended  to  occupy ; 
otherwise  we  might  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  that  portion  of 
the  volume  which,  out  of  courtesy,  we  must  call  cxegetical. 
Every  pjissag(*  of  the  Old  and  New'  Testament  bearing  on  the 
subject,  is  submitted  to  elaborate  examination.  The  Professor 
hits  not  studied  the  (iermau  craft  of  exegesis  in  vain.  Accom¬ 
modation,  Jewish  prejudice,  the  imperfect  ideas  of  the  ajiostles, 
all  stand  him  in  good  stead.  \Vhen  other  resources  fail,  he 
resorts  to  the  ‘  general  drift  ’  of  Scripture,  or  sets  text  against 
text,  and  throws  the  responsibility  of  reconciling  them  on  his 
reader.  ()ne  singular  methovl  of  disposing  of  a  New'  Testament 
passage,  is  by  showing  that  it  is  only  a  ‘development’  of  some 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  the  latter  has  been  shown 
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not  to  teach  the  resurrection,  of  course  the  former  cannot !  This 
is  on  the  'principle'  (p.  279)  'that  the  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ings  on  this  theme  are  but  the  expansion  of  the  Old.'  But  tlie 
most  daring  length,  perhaps,  to  which  the  author  is  led  in  sup- 
port  of  his  views,  is  his  explanation  of  the  cx|)ress  declaration  of 
our  Saviour,  recorded  Luke  xxiv.  39,  as  a  sort  of  pious  fraud — 
a  kind  deception  practised  on  his  disciples  for  their  consolation. 
'And  when  we  consider,'  says  Mr.  Bush,  'the  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  such  an  illusion,  wc  see  nothing  inconsistent  or  nn- 
worthy  the  Divine  Impersonation  of  Truth  in  having  recourse  to 
it.'  Comment  on  this  is  needless. 

The  truth  is,  this  writer  does  not  come  to  the  page  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner — the  only  one  in  which  divine 
Truth  condescends  to  unveil  herself  to  us.  He  comes  to  it  with 
his  foregone  conclusion  :  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  ;  therefore,  this  and  that,  and  the  other  text, 
cannot  teach  it,  but  must  be  shown  capab  e  of  another  meaning. 
Whereupon  he  proceeds  to  '  interrogate '  accordingly. 

The  apostle  Paul  warns  Timothy  against  sonic  speculators, 
'who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  passed  already,  and  overthrow'  the  faith  of  some.'  If 
our  remarks  shall  sene  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  conJident 
pretensions  of  this  volume  are  unfounded,  that  its  philoso|)liy  is 
shallow',  its  logic  unsound,  its  exegesis  based  on  false  and  falal 
principles;  and  to  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  objections  may  be  met,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
subject  should  be  studied,  our  object  will  be  attained. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Oliver  Newman:  A  New-Kngland  Tale.  By  the  late 
Robert  Southey.  Longman,  &  Co. 

I  2.  The  New  Timon :  A  Romance  of  London.  In  four  parts.  Colburn. 

3.  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  By  liobert  Browning,  Author  of 
Paracelsus;  Nos.  7.  Moxon. 

4.  Ballad  Romances.  By  K.  11.  Horne,  Author  of  Orion,  etc.; 
London.  Ollier. 

Oliver  Newman,  by  the  Late  Laureate,  is  only  a  fragment 
amounting  to  eiglity  pages  of  a  small  octavo.  It  forms  no 
exception  to  the  great  fact,  that  those  poems  w  hich  the  authors 
^rote  in  the  latter  (Lays  of  a  hard-writing  life,  and  w  hich  they, 
themselves,  never  found  sufficient  interest  in  to  finish,  arc  not 
likely  to  interest  the  reader  much  more  than  thev  did  the 
writer.  Southey  proposed  to  make  a  regular  epic  of  it.  Let 
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US  be  thankful  that  he  did  not.  Authors  of  late  years,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  have  frequently  durin"  their 
life-time  made  an  auto-da-fe  of  their  loose  papers,  and  uii- 
huished  productions.  It  is  a  very  salutary  practice;  for  those 
literary  ra"- gatherers,  relatives,  and  trustees,  generally  bring 
forth  and  publish  the  very  things  which  the  unlucky  deceased 
meant  to  die  with  him.  It  is  exactly  the  case  here.  It  is  a 
mere  study  sweeping.  Poetry,  which  in  many  men  is  verv 
much  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  is  only  produced  in  iu 
best  state  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  like  the  flower  of  that 
life,  w  jis  of  this  kind  pre-eminently  in  Southey.  1 1  is  poetic 
genius  was  not  of  that  intense  kind  wliich  absorbed  and  carried 
away  the  w  hole  man ;  it  was  of  an  easy,  though  sutticicntly 
seducing  character,  to  engage  him  from  time  to  time  in  long 
efforts.  But  it  did  not  master  him.  lie  could  take  up  his 
daily  prose  work,  or  his  daily  poetic  work,  as  it  l)est  suited  his 
humour.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  as  time  advanced, 
and  the  zest  for  labour  diminished,  and  the  roseate  hues  of  the 
young  imagination  faded,  that  the  charm  of  poetry  would 
continue  to  exist  in  him  with  suthcicut  force  to  make  its  ])ro- 
ductiou  a  luxury  to  himself,  far  less  a  necessity.  Perhaps 
never  did  the  poetry  of  any  man  depend  more  for  its  power  of 
jdeasiug  on  those  evaenscent  lights,  and  as  it  w'ere  vernal  odours 
of  a  delicate  fancy,  than  Southey.  With  the  exception  of 
some  parts  of  the  Curse  of  Kehaina  and  of  Roderick,  it  is 
seldom  that  his  soul  is  sufficiently  fired  w  ith  passion  and  zeal  to 
make  that  tire  and  passion  the  very  substance  of  his  production. 
In  most  cases,  the  attractive  quality  of  his  verse  is  that  j)cach- 
bloom  of  the  fancy  which  is  easily  separable  from  the  solid 
fruit,  the  dew  and  glitter  on  the  dawn  of  a  spring  morning, 
which  in  the  heat  of  the  day  disappear ;  in  a  word,  the  cham¬ 
pagne  spirit  of  the  poetic  feeling  which  gone,  leaves  a  sweetish 
insipid  liquor.  The  present  poem  is  a  striking  exann)lc  of  this. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  sound  sense  and  right  and  wise 
sentiment  in  it,  but  we  feel  that  the  spirit  has  evaporated.  It 
is  mere  prose  in  metre.  As  the  first  work  of  an  unknown 
writer  it  must  have  ranked  with  those  hundreds  of  poems, 
so-called,  which  are  daily  issued  to  the  day-light  that  does  not 
heed  them.  e  should  have  said,  this  is  only  another  of 
the  manufactures  of  that  vast  class  of  people,  who  will  not 
leam  that  any  body  can  put  words  into  metre,  though  few 
can  put  real  poetry  into  the  w’ords.  The  few*  other  fragments 
which  fill  up  the  volume  are  principally  passages  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  arnuigcd  in  rhythmical  order,  evidently  rather  for  the 
author’s  own  private  pleasure,  than  with  any  idea  of  their  ever 
being  publish^. 
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In  Jin  appendix  we  arc  furnished  with  Southey’s  own  prose 
caste  of  the  work,  from  which  we  may  sec  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  subject  worked  into  a  regular  poem,  and  that  in  Thalaha- 
verse,  betrays  at  least  a  strong  symptom  of  the  giving  way  of 
that  clear  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  wjis  hut  the 
premonition  of  the  total  prostration  of  mind  which  made  awfully 
melancholy  the  latter  days  of  Southey.  Nothing  hut  the 
utmost  vigour  of  genius  and  original  life  in  the  dialogue  and 
general  working  out  could  Inive  made  such  a  thing  tolerable. 
Southey  would  scorn  most  totally  to  forget  hoiv  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  the  ground  was  already  occupied  by  Washington  Irving 
and  Cooper.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  colonial  or  Indian  history 
here  to  be  introduced  which  was  not  already  made  use  of,  and 
made  familiar  to  all  readers ;  we  mean  which  had  not  become 
so  before  Southey  had  nnide  much  progress  with  his  poem,  for 
the  idea  of  it,  it  seems,  was  conceived  so  early  as  1811.  Its 
present  advance,  however,  was  not  reached  till  1829,  by  w  hich 
time  a  moment’s  reflection  inns’,  have  show  n  that  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  rifled  by  the  popular  w  riters  just  named.  Perhaps  this 
idea  did  occur  to  Southey,  and  determined  hhn  to  lav  the  uu- 
finished  composition  aside.  In  that  case  the  fault  of  publieatiou 
lies  with  the  present  editor.  That  we  may  show'  clearly  the 
complete  pre-occupation  of  the  ground,  we  will  give  as  concisely 
Jis  we  can  the  author’s  own  detail  of  his  plan. 

‘  In  reviewing  Holmes’s  American  Annals,  I  pointed  out  Philip’s 
War  as  the  proper  subject  of  an  Anglo-American  Iliad.  1  have 
now  fallen  in  love  with  it  myself,  and  am  brooding  over  it  with  the 
full  intention  of  falling  to  w'ork  as  soon  as  Pelayo  is  completed. 
The  main  interest  wdll  fix  upon  Goffe,  the  regicide,  lor  whom  I 
invent  a  Quaker  son,  a  new  character  you  will  allow  for  heroic 
poetry.  This  Oliver  Goffe,  however,  is  to  be  the  hero.’ 

The  poem  itself  is  in  the  first  drjiught  called  Oliver  Goffe. 

The  facts  relating  to  those  regicides  w  hose  fate  is  alluded  to 
in  the  poem  are  as  follow  s : — 

*  When  the  restoration  appeared  inevitable.  Colonel  Goffe,  with 
his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Whalley,  seeing  that  their  life  was  in 
danger,  left  the  kingdom,  and  arrived  in  America  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1660.  For  some  time  they  resided  at  Cambridge,  four  miles 
from  Boston,  attending  public  service,  and  being  received  with 
respect  and  hospitality  by  the  inhabitants  But  when  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  out  of  wdiich  tliey  were  expressly  excepted,  arrived  at 
Boston  in  November,  the  magistrates  withdrew  their  protection,  and 
Whalley  and  Goffe  retired  to  Newhaven.  Here  they  w'ere  forced  to 
conceal  themselves,  and  eventually  to  fly  to  a  retirement  culled 
Hatchet’s  Harbour,  in  the  woods,  where  they  remained  two  nighU», 
till  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared  to  conceal  them.  To 
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this  hill  they  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and  remained  some 
weeks  in  their  hiding-place,  sleeping  when  the  we«ither  was  tern- 
pestuous,  in  a  house  near  it.  They  behaved  with  great  honour  to 
their  friends;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport,  the  minister  of  Newhuven, 
was  suspected  by  the  magistrates  of  concealing  them,  they  w(»nt 
publicly  to  the  deputy-governor  of  Newhaven  to  offer  themselves 
up ;  but  he  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  suffering  them  to  return 
again  to  tlie  woods.  The  pursuit  of  them  afterwards  relaxing,  they 
remained  two  years  in  a  house  near  Milford,  where  they  frequently 
prayed  and  preached  at  private  meetings  in  their  chamber ;  till  the 
king's  commissioners  coming  to  Boston,  they  were  again  driven  to 
their  cave  in  the  woods.  Here  some  Indians  discovered  their  beds, 
which  obliged  them  to  seek  a  fresh  refuge ;  and  they  went  to 
Hadley,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  where  they  weie  received  by 
Mr.  Kussell,  the  minister,  and  remained  as  long  as  they  lived  ;  very 
few  persons  knowing  who  they  were.  Whallev’s  death  look  place 
about  1078.  They  confessed  their  lives  were  ‘  miserable  and  con¬ 
stant  burdens  to  them;’  especially  when  their  fanatical  hopes  of 
some  divine  vengeance  on  Charles  ii.  and  his  adherents  were  per¬ 
petually  disappointed.  The  fidelity  and  affection  of  (ioffe’s  wife 
to  her  husband,  were  remarkably  displayed  in  her  letters.* — p.  8o. 


Here  is  given  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Gotfe,  in  his  old 


age,  suddenly  appearing,  when  the  peciple  of  Hadley  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  band  of  Indians  while  in  ehnreh,  and  putting  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  worshippers,  and  routing  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  made  good  use  of  in  Cooper’s  *  Wept  of  M  ishton 


Wish.’ 


In  his  Oliver  Newman,  Oliver  is,  somehow,  a  son  of  (Ioffe  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  a  quakcr,  and  is  gone,  after  his 
mother’s  death,  to  seek  his  father.  He,  by  converting  one  of 
the  principal  Sachems,  weakens  Mctacom’s  party  so  materially, 
as  to  decide  the  contest ;  and  with  that  Sachem  he  retires  into 
the  interior.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Oliver  meets  with 
Pamya,  an  Indian  woman,  who  has  been  cruelly  treated  by  the 
whites.  He  purchases  the  freedom  of  herself  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  hecomes  his  guide  and  safeguard  amongst  the 
Indians.  He  finds  his  father.  They  discover  the  body  of  M  lial- 
ley  on  its  way  to  be  interred.  Pamya  is  restored  to  her  friends, 
the  Narhagansets.  Oliver  and  his  father  are  surprised  and 
taken  by  Randolph,  the  royalist.  There  is  now’  a  surprise  hv 
the  Sakonct  Indians,  and  Oliver  and  Randolph  arc  taken,  while 
Cioffc  escapes,  and  collecting  some  stragglers,  attacks  the  Sako- 
nets,  and  rescues  his  son  and  Randolph.  In  n  dispute,  Oliver 
being  insulted  by  a  renegade,  forgets  his  quakcr  meekness,  and 
kills  him.  Eventually,  through  Oliver’s  means,  Randolph  is 
restored  to  safety ;  Oliver  marries  the  daughter  of  ^Villohy,  an 
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English  officer;  has  a  grant  of  land  procured  through  Ran¬ 
dolph's  interest ;  and  Faniya's  children  coining  to  iiiin,  are 
baptized.  Such  is  an  outline  of  what  this  great  American  Iliad 
was  to  have  been.  Of  the  quality  of  the  small  portion  pre- 
aeuted  to  us,  ive  must  give  a  specimen,  and  the  follow  ing  is 
perhaps  as  favourable  an  one,  as  can  be  selected.  Annabel,  the 
daughter  of  AVilloby,  the  cavalier,  who,  we  should  before  have 
stated,  w'cnt  over  in  the  same  ship  as  Oliver  to  America,  and 
alterwards  became  his  wife, — as  they  lav  under  stress  of  w  eather 
at  Cape  Cod,  suddenly  introduces  him  to  the  sutfering  Indian 
woman  Famva,  whom  Oliver  frees : — 

*  With  hurried  pace  she  comes,  and  flushed  in  face, 

And  with  a  look,  half  pity,  half  affright, 

Which,  while  she  spake,  enlarged  her  timid  eyes  : 

*  O  sir !  I  have  seen  a  piteous  sight !' 

The  shuddering  maiden  cries ; 

A  poor  wild  w^oman.  Woe  is  me !  Among 
What  w’orse  than  heathen  people  are  w’e  thrown  ? 

Beasts  in  our  England  are  not  treated  thus, — 

Our  very  stones  would  rise 
Against  such  cruelties ! 

But  you,  perhaps,  can  reach  the  stony  heart, — 

Oh  come,  then,  and  perform  your  Christian  part.’ 

*  She  led  him  hastily  towards  a  shed. 

Where,  fettered  to  the  door-post,  on  the  ground 
An  Indian  woman  sate.  Her  hands  were  bound, 

Her  shoulders  and  her  baek  were  waled  and  scored 
With  recent  stripes.  A  boy  stood  by. 

Some  seven  years  old,  who,  with  a  jnteous  eye. 

Beheld  his  suffering  mother,  and  deplored 
Her  injuries  with  a  cry. 

Deep,  but  not  loud, — an  utterance  which  expressed 
The  mingled  feelings  swelling  in  his  breast, — 

Instinctive  love  intense,  the  burning  sense 
Of  wrong,  intolerable  grief  of  heart. 

And  rage,  to  think  his  arm  could  not  fulfil 
The  pious  vengeance  of  his  passionate  wdll. 

His  sister  by  the  door 

I^y  basking  in  the  sun  :  too  young  was  she 
To  feel  the  burden  of  their  misery ; 

Reckless  of  all  that  passed,  her  little  hand 
Played  idly  with  the  soft  and  glittering  sand. 

*  At  this  abhorred  sight 

Had  there  been  place  for  aught 

But  pity,  half  relieved  by  indignation, 

They  would  have  seen  that  Indian  woman’s  face 
Not  with  surprise  alone,  but  admiration  : 
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With  »uch  severe  composure,  such  an  air 
Of  stem  endunince  did  she  bear 
Her  lot  of  absolute  despair. 

You  rather  might  have  deemed. 

So  fixed  and  hard  the  strong  bronze  features  seemed. 

That  they  were  of  some  molten  statue  j>art, 

Than  the  live  sentient  index  of  a  heart 
Suflfering  and  struggling  with  extreinest  wrong. 

But  that  the  coarse  jet  hair  upon  her  hack 
Hung  loose,  and  lank,  and  long. 

And  that  sometimes  she  moved  her  large  black  eye, 

And  looked  upon  the  boy  who  there  stood  weeping  by. 

*  Oliver  in  vain  attempted  to  assuage. 

With  gentle  tones  and  looks  compassionate, 
llie  bitterness  of  that  young  Indian's  rage. 

The  boy  drew  back  abhorrent  from  his  hand, 

Eyed  him  with  fierce  disdain,  and  breathed 
In  inarticulate  sounds  his  deadly  hate. 

Not  so  the  mother :  she  could  understand 
His  thoughtful  pity,  and  the  tears  which  fell 
Copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  Annabel. 

Touched  by  that  unaccustomed  sympathy 
Her  countenance  relaxed  :  she  moved  her  head 
As  if  to  thank  them  both  ; 

Then  frowning,  as  she  raised  her  mournful  eye, — 

*  Bad  Christian-man  !  bad  Eglishman  !’  she  said  ; 

And  Oliver  a  sudden  sense  of  shame 
Felt  for  the  English  and  the  Christian  name.’ — p.  ‘2’). 

The  Niwv  Timon  is  a  novel  in  verse,  which  issuing  from 
Mr.  ColhuriFs  shop  anonymously,  yet  with  certain  mysterious 
hints,  hits  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  our  contemporaries,  and 
ascribed  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  or  to  Mr.  D’  Israeli. 
Tlie  balance  of  opinion  leans  towards  its  being  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lyttoids,  but  be  it  whose  it  may,  we  cannot  rate  it  by 
any  means  so  highly  as  we  have  seen  iterated.  There  is  great 
talent  in  it,  but  still  not  great  poetry.  There  is  a  certain 
practical  flow,  or  ratlier  march  of  style  about  it,  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  great  monotony.  At  times  it  almost  mounts  into 
genuine  harmony,  at  times  it  seems  ready  to  warm  into  poetry, 
but  it  its  certainly  disappoints  us.  There  is  a  piirade  of  a 
superior  morality,  of  a  nobler  sentiment  than  common,  but  at 
the  moment  that  these  seem  about  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
coiwentionalism,  the  invisible  chain  of  the  world’s  teacluug 
drags  it  back,  and  w’c  find  ourselves  sighing  over  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  something  really  great  and  good.  If  there  wanted, 
however,  one  proof  that  the  writer  is  not  a  true  sou  of  the 
muses,  it  is  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  recognise  those  w  ho  arc. 
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He  stops  abruptly,  needlessly,  dis{:!jracefully,  out  of  bis  way  to 
vent  bis  spleen  on  thattrue  poet  and  true  inau,  Allred  ^Y'uuysou. 
Having  first  in  no  feeble  fit  of  gasconade  iiullcd  himself: — 

‘  Me  life  hath  skilled ! —  to  me  from  woe  and  wrong 
By  passion’s  tomb  leajit  forth  the  source  of  song. 

The  ‘  Quidquid  agunt  Homines,* — whate’er 
Our  actions  teach  us,  and  our  natures  share, 

Life  and  the  world,  our  city  and  our  age. 

Have  tried  my  spirit  to  inform  my  page; — p.  50. 

he  then  launches  this  vaunting  bolt  of  critical  thunder  at 
Tennysou. 

‘  Mot  mine,  not  mine,  ()  muse  forbid  I — the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mock-hird’s  modish  tunc, 

The  gingling  medley  of  ])urloincd  conceits, 

Outbahying  Wordsworth,  and  outglittcri?ig  Keats 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chime 
To  drowsy  cars  in  Tennysonian  rhyme ! 

Am  1  enthralled  but  by  the  sterile  rule, 

'flic  fornud  pupil  of  a  frigid  school, 

I  f  to  old  laws  my  Spartan  tastes  adhere, 

If  the  old  vigorous  music  channs  my  ear. 

Where  sense  with  sound,  and  ease  with  weight  eoml>ine. 

In  the  pure  silver  of  Pope’s  ringing  line  ; 

Or  where  the  pulse  of  man  beats  loud  and  strong 
In  the  frank  flow  of  Drvdcn’s  lusty  song.^ 

Let  school-miss  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 
On  ‘  darling  little  rooms  so  warm  and  bright !’ 

(’haunt  ‘  I’m  a- weary,’  in  infectious  strain 
And  catch  her  *  blue  fly  singing  i’  the  pane.’ 

Though  praised  by  critics,  though  adored  by  Blues, 

Though  Peel  with  pudding  plump  the  puling  muse, 

Though  Theban  taste  the  Saxon’s  ])urse  controls. 

And  pensions  Tennyson  while  starves  a  Knowles, 

Bather  be  thou  my  poor  Pierian  maid 
\k  ‘Cent  at  least,  in  llayley’s  weeds  arrayed, 

’fhan  patch  w’ith  frippery  every  tinsel  line. 

And  flaunt  admired,  the  Rag  Fair  of  the  Nine.’ — pp.  51-2-.}. 

Little  dogs  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  as  here  manifest,  w  ill 
still  bark  at  the  moon.  This  writer  before  venting  his  bile  at 
fennyson  or  l)ragging  of  himself,  should  first  have  prcscnt(‘(l  ns 
two  poems,  we  ask  no  more,  etpial  to  ‘  ^Phe  Two  V  oices,*  and 
*Locksley  Hall.’  If  Alfred  Tennyson  needed  a  revenge,  it 
^ould  l)e  found  in  the  dullness  of  the  poem  which  attacks  him. 
There  is  just  one  little  difference  between  Ids  poetry  and  the 
^'cw  Timon,  one  is  for  all  time,  the  other  for  a  day. 

Hu*  story  of  the  New  Timon  is  this.  A  gentleman,  ex- 
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trcmely  rich,  but  witli  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  is  taking  an 
early  morning  walk  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  finds  a  yoiuig 
girl,  sitting  in  deep  wretchedness  on  a  door-step.  She  is  hand¬ 
some,  and  says  she  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  Morvale,  the 
Anglo-Indian,  or  in  other  words  the  New  Timon,  invites  her  to 
make  his  house  her  asylum,  under  the  care  of  his  sister.  Slie 
does  so,  this  sister  Calantha,  wholly  English,  being  by  a  second 
marriage  of  Morvale’s  mother,  with  an  English  gentleman, 
becomes  much  attached  to  Lucy,  the  poor  girl ;  and  very  soon 
Morvale  falls  in  love  with  her.  It  turns  out,  as  usual  in  such 
stories,  that  Morvalc’s  sister,  Calantha,  is  dying  under  unre- 
(juited  or  slighted  love,  and  it  is  soon  developed  tliat  the 
object  of  this  is  Lord  Arden,  the  richest  man  in  England,  and 
the  most  handsome  and  accomplished  and  fashioinablc,  of  course. 

Still  further,  this  Lord  Arden  has  fonnerly  made  a  sham 
marriage  with  and  broken  the  heart  of  a  country  clergyman's 
daughter,  and  actually  is  the  father  of  Lucy,  Morvalc’s  protege 
and  afiianced  bride.  Well  Calantha  dying,  Lucy  coming  to 
know  her  real  father,  ^lorvale  coming  to  know  all  these  sins  of 
Lord  Arden,  and  imagining  that  his  Lordship  may  object  to 
his  Indian  blood  as  a  son-in-law,  makes  a  grand  Ti mon-like 
resolve — docs  not  shoot  Lord  Arden,  but  slioots  otf  into  the  ' 
country'  and  wanders  about  in  a  sort  of  Wcrtcr-like,  senti¬ 
mental  mock-heroic  of  self-renunciation,  and  he  does  not  know 
what.  liord  Arden,  in  the  mean  time,  turns  very  ])ious,  takes 
his  daughter  home  to  his  splendid  mansion,  where  she  is  at  | 
once  a  worshipped  beauty  and  heiress,  and  very  miserable  in  her  j 
loss  of  Morvale;  and  then  Lord  Arden  digs  up  the  remains  of  I 
his  long-dece4ised  wife,  conveys  them  to  his  estate,  and  raises  I 
over  them  a  fine  monument  in  the  churcliyard,  to  wliich  he  has  I 
access  by  a  little  wooden  bridge,  over  a  rer//,  vonj  deep  stream.  p 
The  reader  sees,  of  course,  what  happens.  Worvalc,  in  liis  h 
aimless  wanderings,  wanders  directly  down  to  this  spot,  lie 
goes  by  night,  also,  to  this  solitary  churchyard — where,  of  coiirse. 
Lord  Arden  comes  to  mourn  over  the  tomb  of  one  whom  he  had 
years  ago  abiandoned,  and — what? — of  course,  tumbles  into  the 
rery,  very  deep  stream  from  oft'  the  little  wooden  bridge.  Of 
course  he  could  not  swim,  or  there  could  not  be  much  harm 
done.  He  would  merely  have  got  out,  shaken  himself,  and 
gone  off  to  lecture  the  carpenter  for  not  putting  a  safer  hand¬ 
rail  over  the  stream.  Morvale  can  swim,  and  though  he  sees 
it^  is  his  fiKi  who  has  killed  his  sister,  and  spoiled  his  match 
with  Lucy,  Ac,  of  course,  plunges  in,  and  carries  Lord  Arden 
to  shore.  This  is  very  magnanimous,  and,  Pnmdencc,  to 
reward  such  magnanimity,  carries  Lord  Arden  out  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  Morvale’s  way.  Alorvale  goes  haunting  thi^ 
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cliurcliyard  and  Lucy,  beinj;  so  amiable  and  pious  a 

daughter,  j^ocs  also  to  visit  her  mother^s  tomb.  The  lovers 
meet,  they  rush  into  each  others’  arms — and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

Sucli  is  the  staple  stuff  of  '  The  New  Timou.’  It  may  be 
safely  sai<l,  that  ‘  The  New  Timou  ’  is  a  very  old  novel  put  into 
verse.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  parentage.  It  is 
Young  England  all  over.  The  affectation  of  a  high  moral  tone 
with  the  ingrained  actuality  of  hishiouable  conventionalism. 
The  assumption  of  such  a  knowledge  of  real  life,  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  outrageously  hackneyed  and  impossible  inci¬ 
dents.  What  fashionable  young  men  go  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Loudon  in  early  mornings,  and  pick  up  youiig  deserted 
maidens  from  door  steps,  and  take  them  home  to  their  sisters? 
And  what  young  maidens,  if  they  were  thus  picked  up,  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  turn  out  lord’s  daughters  ?  And  v\  hen 
do  the  richest  and  most  dissipated  lords  of  England  go  on  pil¬ 
grimages  at  midnight  down  in  the  country  to  the  tombs  of  their 
wives,  and  tumble  over  wooden  bridges,  and  have  their  mag¬ 
nanimous  enemies  there  ready  to  save  them.  Surely  this  is 
trash  too  sad  to  create  a  sensation  even  in  the  silly  brains  of  the 
most  silly  daughters  of  the  idlest  aristocrficy.  How  Lord  Arden 
can  contrive  to  be  the  youthful  lover  of  Calantha,  while  he  is 
the  w’elUadvauced  father  of  Lucy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  J)* Israeli  to 
clear  up,  for  by  many  indubitable  signs  we  believe  him  to  be  the 
author. 

The  Mlclls  and  Pomegranates’  of  Mr.  Robert  llrowning,  are 
poems  chieHy  in  a  dramatic  form,  published  in  numbers.  They 
possess  all  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes  of  the  writer,  and 
these  are  many  and  great.  Mr.  Browning  would  be  a  ))oet  of 
a  high  order,  if  he  could  free  himself  from  his  atfectatious,  and 
set  before  himself  a  great  aim  in  poetry.  That  aim  should  be 
the  advocacy  of  gre.at  principles,  and  inculcation  of  great  senti¬ 
ments.  As  it  is,  with  powers  capable  of  all  this,  he  makes  him¬ 
self  merely  a  pii/.zde  to  those  that  see  here  and  there  really  bril¬ 
liant  passages  in  him,  and  to  the  general  reader — caviare.  For 
a  long  time  we  were  inclined  to  believ'e  him  really  insane.  \Vc 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  man  who  possessed 
the  power  evidenced  in  his  writings  would  voluntarily  assume  a 
form  of  confused  and  crazy  eccentricity,  merely  for  the  poor 
pleasure  of  making  people  wonder.  But  we  came  at  length  to 
Ins  drama  of  ‘  The  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,  ’  written  for  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Drury-Lane,  and  then  the  conviction  wjis  forced  on 
us.  Here  all  is  as  clear  and  rational  in  language  as  any  plain 
understanding  can  desire.  Mr.  Browning,  then,  can  be  intel- 
I’rriblo,  if  |^p  will.  He  can  be  at  his  pleasure,  and  we  beg 
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of  him  t)uit  if  he  must  iiidulf^c  in  mystification,  he  will  do  it  in 
some  private  circle,  and  not  before  the  public.  If  he  really  un¬ 
derstands  liis  own  powers,  he  ought  to  know  that  the  lasting 
reputation  of  a  poet  cannot  spring  out  of  tlic  buffoonery  of  a 
barbarous  style,  but  out  of  great  truths,  truthfully  and  clearly 
enunciated.  We  see  in  the  progress  of  these  ‘  Bells  and  Pome¬ 
granates  *  symptoms,  hopeful  symptoms,  of  this  kiiowhulge 
dawning  upon  him.  In  the  first,  ‘  Pippa  Passes,^  the  craziness 
is  outrageous ;  in  the  second,  '  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,’ 
there  is  scarcely  less  of  it ;  in  the  third,  '  Dramatic  Lyrics,’ 
there  is  enough ;  in  the  fourth,  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Druses,’ 
pretty  well ;  in  the  fifth,  the  ‘  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,’  all  is 
clear ;  in  the  sixth,  '  Columbus’s  Birth-Day,’  there  is  not  iinicli 
to  complain  of;  and  in  the  last,  there  is  not  only  clemicss  but 
higher  purpose. 

But  besides  muddincss  of  style,  Mr.  Browning  has  also  mucli 
muddiness  of  matter  to  get  rid  of.  There  is  a  sensual  taint 
about  his  writings  which  will  bring  him  one  day  a  bitterness 
that  no  amount  of  reputation  will  be  found  an  antidote  for. 
Ijct  him  purify  his  style  and  his  spirit,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  him  again  on  a  future  day  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  po¬ 
sition.  Ijct  us  take  a  specimen  of  the  cloudy  and  the  clear, 
leaving  the  licentious  for  the  author  to  purge  it  out  of  his  next 
edition.  The  title  of  ‘  Pippa  Passes,’  is  derived  from  an  Italian 
girl,  Pippa,  who,  during  the  progress  of  a  dramatic  sketch, 
which  actually  comes  to  no  conclusion,. though  there  is  murder 
in  it,  is  constantly  passing  and  saying  something.  She  jumps 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  uttering  a  very  incoherent  soliloquy, 
and  goes  to  bed  with  another  as  incoherent,  of  which  the  fol- 
1  jw  ing  is  an  extract : — 

Pipi'a’s  chamber  again.  She  enters  it. 

The  bee  with  his  comb, 

The  mouse  at  her  tray, 

1'hc  grub  in  its  tomb. 

Wile  winter  away  : 

But  the  fire-fly,  and  hedge-shrew,  and  lob-worni,  I  pray, 
Where  be  they  ? 

I  la,  hn,  thanks  my  Zanze — 

*  Feed  on  Lampreys,  quaff  Breganze  * — 

The  summer  of  life’s  so  easy  to  spend ! 

But  winter  luistens  at  summer’s  end, 

.And  fire-fly,  hedge-shrew,  lob-worm,  pray. 

Where  be  they  ? 

No  bidding  you  then  to  .  .  .  what  did  Zanze  say  ? 

I  are  your  nails,  |»earlwise,  get  your  small  feet  shoes, 

Aiul  like  .  .  .  ,  what  said  she  ?  .  .  .  and  less  like  canoes.’ 
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Pert  as  a  sparrow  ....  would  I  be  those  pert 
Impudent  staring  wretches!  it  had  done  me. 

However,  surely  no  such  mighty  hurt 

To  learn  his  name  who  passed  that  jest  upon  me. 

No  foreigner,  that  I  can  recollect. 

Came,  as  she  says,  a  month  since,  to  inspect 
Our  silk-mills — none  with  blue  eyes,  and  thick  rings 
Of  English-coloured  hair,  at  all  events. 

Well,  if  old  Lucca  keeps  his  good  intent. 

We  shall  do  better — see  what  next  year  brings  — 

I  may  buy  shoes,  my  Zanze,  not  appear 

So  destitute,  perhaps,  next  year ! 

liluf — something — I  had  caught  the  uncouth  name 

But  for  Monsignor’s  people’s  sudden  clatter 

Above  us — bound  to  spoil  such  idle  chatter. 

The  pious  man,  the  man  devoid  of  blame. 

The  ....  ah,  but  .  .  .  ah,  but,  all  the  same — 

No  mere  mortal  has  a  right 
To  carry  that  exalted  air : 

Best  people  are  not  angels  quite — 

While  not  worse  people’s  doings  scare 

The  devils  ;  so  there’s  that  regard  to  spare,*  etc.  etc. — p,  15. 

If  this  were  meant  for  the  mental  ramblings  of  a  crazy  girl, 
it  were  admirable,  but  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the  drama 
talk  more  confusedly.  Who  would  believe  that  these  ravings 
and  ‘The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,'  ^The  Lost  Leader,'  Mtaly  in 
England,'  and  '  England  in  Italy,'  with  many  smaller  poems, 
rich  with  descriptive  power  and  brilliant  thought,  wxtc  the 
product  of  the  same  mind  ?  Let  us  take  a  portion  of  ^  Italy  in 
England,'  as  our  second  specimen  : — 

‘ITALY  IN  ENGLAND. 

*  Tliat  second  time  they  hunted  me 
From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea. 

And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Her  bloodhounds  through  the  country  side. 

Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, 

I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 

Of  that  dry,  green  old  aqueduct 

Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

Die  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above 

Bright  creeping.through  the  moss  they  love. 

—  How”  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost. 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
Die  country  in  my  very  sight ; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 

Die  sky  broke  out  with  red  dismay 
Of  signal  fires  ;  well  there  1  lay 
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Close  covered  o’er  in  my  recess. 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 

And  Charles’s  miserable  end. 

And  much  beside,  two  days ;  the  third 
Hunger  o’ercame  me  when  I  heard 
Tlie  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  w'ork  among  the  maize  ;  you  ki>ow 
With  us,  in  Lomburdy,  they  bring 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task. 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask. 

To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine. 

These  I  let  pass,  in  gingling  line, 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew. 

The  peasants  from  the  village  too  ; 

For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  children  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  knew ;  when  these  had  passed, 

I  threw’^  my  glove  to  strike  the  last 
Taking  the  chance.  She  did  not  start. 
Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart 
One  instant,  rapidly  glanced  round. 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground. 

A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt ; 
She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 
A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast : 
Then  I  drew  breath ;  they  disappeared  : 

It  w'as  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts  ;  on  me 
Rested  the  hope  of  Italy  ; 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 

Which,  when  'twas  told  her  could  not  fail 

Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth  ; 

Tliis  hiding  was  a  freak  of  youth ; 

I  meant  to  give  her  hopes  of  pay 
And  no  temptation  to  betray. 

Hut  when  1  saw  that  woman's  face 
Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace. 

Our  Italy's  own  attitude 
In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 
Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm 
To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 
At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, — 

*  I  am  that  person  on  whose  head 
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They  fix  the  price  because  I  hate 
The  Austrians  over  us  ;  the  State 
Will  j^ive  you  gold — oh.  gold  so  much. 

If  you  hetniy  me  to  their  clutch ! 

And  be  your  death  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe  : 

Now.  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink. 

And  also  paper,  pen.  and  ink. 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 
To  Padua,  which  you’ll  reach  at  night 
Before  the  duomo  shut ;  go  in. 

And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin  ; 

Walk  to  the  Tliird  Confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall. 

And  kneeling,  whisper  whence  comes  peace  ? 

Say  it  a  second  time ;  then  cease  ; 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns. 

From  Christ  and  Freedom  :  what  concerns 
The  cause  of  Peace  ? — for  answer,  slip 
My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 

Then  come  back  happy,  we  have  done. 

Our  mother  serv’ice — I,  the  son, 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  !* 

Three  mornings  more  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes  : 

1  was  no  surer  of  the  sun-rise 
Than  of  her  coming  ;  we  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  1  heard 
She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 

She  said,  then  let  her  eye-lids  fiUl, 

*  lie  could  do  much’ — as  if  some  doubt 
Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 

*  She  could  not  speak  for  others — who 
Had  other  thoughts ;  herself  she  knew  :* 

And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 

After  four  days  the  scouts  pursued 
Another  i)ath ;  at  length  arrived 

The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me  ;  she  brought  me  news  ; 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 
Upon  her  head-—*  This  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother; — she 
Uses  my  hand,  and  blesses  thee!* 

She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore ; 

I  left,  and  never  saw  her  more.’ — pp.  4 — 5. 

That  is  the  mode  of  writing;  let  Robert  Browning  pursue  that, 
^nd  lie  Mrill  not  only  be  well  understood,  but  justly  esteemed. 
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There  is  w  sense  of  what  is  noble  in  these  lines,  which,  it  fol. 
lowed,  will  lead  on  to  a  fame  far  beyond  all  the  wonder  to  he 
excited  by  eccentricity  and  strange  phrases.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  nothing  in  these  numbers  fuller  of  the  evidences  of  great 
poetical  power  than  the  small  piece,  ^  Pictor  Ignotus/ 

\Vc  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  Mr.  Horne’s 
ballad  romances,  and  less  for  extract.  The  principal  one  is — 
‘  Tlie  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend  /  but  in  our  opinion 
‘The  Monk  of  Swineshead  Abbey  /  a  ‘  Ballad  of  the  Death  of 
King  John  /  ‘  Bcdd  Cielert/and  'The  Elf  of  the  Woodlands,’ 
are  much  tlic  finest  things  in  the  book.  In  the  ballad  of  ‘  The 
Death  of  King  John,’  the  farmer  who  contends  with  the  monks 
that — 

The  worth  of  corn 

Is  highest  of  all  things  on  the  earth  ; 

the  patient  monk.  Father  Luke,  who  contends  on  tlic  contrary, 
that  the  church  and  tho  soul  are  the  highest  things  on  earth. 

Therefore,  before  the  church  or  soul 

A  corn-field  stands,  and  bows  its  head  ; 

the  tynint  king  who  will  lay  waste  the  whole  country  to  find  out 
who  is  loyal  only  out  of  gluttony ;  and  again  Father  Luke  who 
poisons  the  tyrant  to  prevent  the  mischief,  and  is  compelled  to 
drink  of  the  poisoned  cup,  and  dies  too,  confessing  the  error  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it — all  are  fairly  conci'ived 
and  beaut ifullv  worked  out.  Bedd  Gclert  is  from  the  old  Welsh 
legend  to  which,  however,  ^Ir.  Horne  has  given  a  new  and 
adminiblc  term  ;  but  ‘  The  Elf  of  the  AVoodlands,’  a  child’s  story, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming,  playful,  and  spirited  things  we  have 
for  a  long  time  seen.  The  whole  volume  is  well  worthy  of  the 
author  of  them,  and  is  indeed  a  very  delightful  book  to  read. 

In  casting  a  parting  glance  at  the  last  two  poets  we  have 
here  noticed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  great  poetical 
power  yet  amongst  us,  could  it  but  resolutely  free  itself  from  the 
ialse  tiuste  of  attempting  surprise  by  (juaintness  or  mystery ;  and 
aim  only  at  the  teaching  of  noble  truths  in  a  nobler  siinplicity 
ol  style.  Ot  the  three  living  writers  here  reviewed  we  look  upon 
Mr.  Horne  as  nearest  to  tlic  right  track.  His  muse  is  pure, 
genial,  and  generous ;  perhaps  a  little  more  1‘arncstucss  of 
pur|K)se,  and  he  would  rise  into  that  lofty  region  of  song  towards 
which  nature,  and  his  heart  direct  him. 


Art.  IV. The  Reformation  and  Anti- Reformat  ion  in  Bohemia  ^  from  the 

(German.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London  :  lloulston  and  Co. 

1845. 

Boll  KM  I A  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  country  far  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be,  with  its  magnificent  basin  at  the  foot  of  tlic 
Carpathian  mountains, — its  interesting  rivers, — and  its  noble 
capital.  Beneath  the  blighting  infinences  of  Austrian  abso¬ 
lutism,  its  inhabitants,  if  tliey  have  not  altogether  lost  tlicir 
jjpirit, — yet  are  no  longer  what  their  gallant  forefatlicrs  were, 
when  they  listened  to  the  voice  of  lluss,  or  Jerome  of  Prague; 
or  when,  two  hundred  years  later,  they  hurled  out  of  w  indow 
the  tools  and  ministers  of  national  degradation.  Whatever 
arrests  thought,  arrests  power.  A  people,  deprived  of  their 
political  institutions,  make  pcrliaps  desperate  efforts  to  regain 
them  :  ])iit  if  despotism  prove  successful  in  resisting  tliosc  efforts, 

tlicre  then  sometimes  ensues  the  stillness  of  deatli.  Liberty 

• 

lays  her  forehead  in  tlic  dust,  and  utters  not  even  a  sigli ! 
Meanwhile  ages  roll  along,  and  generations  pass  away.  Those 
w  ho  could  remember  heroes,  become  themselves  only  the  subjects 
of  remembrance.  Their  children  grow'  up  as  slaves,  and  so  the 
iron  rust  of  bondage  cats  into  the  soul  of  a  nation.  The  memo¬ 
ries  of  men,  w  ho  unfurled  the  banners  of  freedom,  are  exhibited, 
or  j)ointed  to,  as  so  many  Egyptian  mummies — great  curiosities 
of  anticpiity,  yet  without  associations  sufficiently  palpaljle  and 
distinct  to  rouse  recollections  into  energy,  or  resentment  into 
action.  Tlie  sceptre  of  autocracy  thus  perpetuates  its  leaden 
ri'ign.  There  is  no  dust  of  slumbering  genius  to  be  wakeful 
when  the  trumpet  sounds.  The  idea  of  any  social  resurrection 
subsides  into  a  dream,  like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter¬ 
tainments.  Alas !  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  no  one  can  calculate 
the  vast  amount  of  human  wretchedness  thereby  developed. 
8j)iritnal  intelligences,  who  doubtless  watch  tliis  low'cr  world,  sin 
one  of  the  fields  in  which  the  processes  of  Divine  Providence  are 
wrought  out,  alone  arc  able  to  estimate  such  catastrophes  aright. 

c  may  also  learn  our  own  humble  lesson  from  these  affairs,  by 
guarding  tlic  constitutional  privileges,  which  liavc  been  voucli- 
safed  us,  with  a  vigilance  of  attachment  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioiK'd  to  their  value. 

It  wjis  in  an  evil  hour,  that  the  Bohemian  crown  descended 
apon  the  brows  of  CJerman  Cmsars.  Tliey  tn^ated  its  provinces 
just  as  (ireat  Britain  wiis  once  in  the  habit  of  treating  Ireland 
or  Canaila.  Instead  of  remaining  an  elective  sovereignty,  as  in 
former  times,  emperors  dictated,  and  officials  obeyed.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  moreover,  were  alw  ays  furnishing  excuses  for  imperial 
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controul  ivnd  interference;  iinisinnch  as  they  were  roui;}i  in 
their  manners,  rude  in  their  notions,  blind  in  tlieir  nationul 
prejudices,  and  fiercely  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Even  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  had  not  occurred  without  sctnics  of 
most  revolting  cruelty.  Methodius  and  Cyril  were  the  means 
of  baptizing  the  first  chieftain  and  his  retinue,  as  well  as  of 
prcachin*j  the  gospel  in  Moravia.  These  worthy  missionaries 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  were 
Greek  monks, — the  former  an  ingenious  painter, — the  latter 
the  inventor  of  the  Sclavonian  alphabet.  In  the  tenth  century, 
under  the  Othos  or  Saxon  emperors,  Romanism,  to  w  hicli  those 
potentates  were  devoted,  attempted  to  enforec  her  peculiar 
customs, — the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship,— 
celibacy  for  the  clergy, — and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament  from  the  laity.  •  Resistance  brought  about  inier- 
minable  confusion  and  bloodshed ;  but  the  last  peculiarity  it 
was,  which  seems,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Bohemian  history, 
to  have  come  out  as  the  grand  bone  of  contention.  Doctrines, 
in  those  dark  days,  were  unhappily  lost  sight  of  in  forms  ami 
ceremonies.  Most  men  had  a  mere  name  to  live.  Beligion 
itself  indurated  into  a  hard,  though  externally  gorgeous  system. 
\Vhen  the  House  of  Luxembourg  got  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  matters  had  become  worse,  rather 
than  better.  Charles  iv.,  in  137(>,  issued  a  mandate  enjoining 
strict  adherence  to  the  popedom,  under  pain  of  death  ;  w  hilst  to 
all  odieial  ap])ointments,  foreigners,  instead  of  natives,  were 
nominated,  'fhe  Mbddcnses  had  here  and  there  scattered  some 
seeds  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  not  a  few'  writings  of  Wiclif, 
now  forced  an  entrance  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  named  John  Vayne.  Our  King  Richard  li.  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Charles  iv.  Jerome  of  Prague  also  came  over  to 
our  shores,  and  returned  home  laden  with  the  treatises  of  the 
Rector  of  Lutterworth,  lluss  translated  many' of  them;  ami 
soon  the  stagnant  waters  were  again  stirred. 

*  In  the  year  1404,  tw'o  learned  Englishmen,  James  and  Conrad  of 
Canterbury,  came  to  Prague,  and  spoke  much  against  the  Pope. 
But  when  this  was  prohibited,  they  by  consent  of  their  host,  Luke 
Welenskey,  caused  to  he  painted  in  a  room  of  the  house  w  here  they 
lodged,  in  the  suburb  of  Prague,  the  history  of  Christ’s  Passion  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  l^omp  of  the  Papal  Court.  Husi 
mentioned  these  representations  publicly,  as  a  true  antithesis  between 
Christ  and  Anti-Christ : — and  all  ran  to  see  them !’  (Vol  i.  pp.  7,  S.) 

Mother  Church,  established  ns  she  then  was,  and  is  now  in 
Bohemia,  of  course  took  prodigious  umbrage.  Articles,  extracted 
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from  the  ^orks  of  AViclif,  were  formally  eoiulemned  by  forty 
Blasters  and  a  preat  number  of  baehelors  in  tlie  University; 
and  it  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  banishment,  for  any  to 
tench  them.  Indulgences  came  from  Rome  about  a.  n.  1411, 
that  the  Pope  might  obtain  money  to  wage  war  against  Lewis, 
King  of  Naples;  a  sad  pretext  this  for  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace !  Even  monks  began  to  mutter  and  peep. 
IIuss  and  Jerome  waxed  bolder  and  bolder.  The  bulls  of  his 
holiness  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  central  market¬ 
place  of  Prague;  and  because  John  lluss  refused  to  obey  a 
summons  to  the  Seven  Hills,  to  answer  for  his  heresy,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict.  This  brave 
reformer,  to  relieve  his  fellow’  citizens  from  inconvenience,  at 
length  withdrew',  and  after  being  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains,  enjoyed  some  temporary  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Cracow'.  Thcncc,  confiding  in  the  treacherous  safe-eonduet  of 
Sigismund,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Con¬ 
stance.  The  rest  is  w  ell  know  n ;  and  we  arc  persuaded  that  all 
candid  minds,  whatever  may  be  their  religions  idiosyncrasy  as 
to  externals,  will  number  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
amongst  the  martyrs  of  genuine  Reformation. 

Their  followers  unfortunatelv  resorted  for  revenge  to  the  civil 
sword.  They  soon,  however,  came  to  reap  the  hitter  fruits  of 
their  folly.  The  spirit  of  re.al  religion  took  flight  amidst  the 
din  of  arms.  On  the  30th  of  July,  14H),  ensued  that  terri¬ 
ble  tumult  at  Prague,  when  twelve  senators,  with  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  old  town,  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate- 
house  windows,  and  cruelly  caught  upon  the  points  of  lances 
bclow’.  This  savage  impalement  was  quite  a  distinct  event, 
from  the  more  justifiable  and  comparatively  harmless  deft- 
ncstration  (as  our  historian  politely  calls  it)  which  commenced 
the  Thirtv  Years  AVar.  The  Hussites  had  indeed  received 
terrible  provocation  both  at,  and  after  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Martin  v.  adjured  the  cities  and  potentates  of  Germany  by 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  their  own  salvation,  to  attack 
his  disobedient  children,  promising  universal  remission  of 
temporal  penance,  even  to  the  most  wicked,  who  should  be 
happy  enough  to  slay  but  one  heretic.  Sigismund  collected  an 
army,  and  slaughtered  thousands ;  yet  for  thirteen  years  /iska, 
at  the  head  of  his  enthusiastic  Talioritcs,  kept  at  bay  the  impe¬ 
rial  forces,  and  was  himself  never  conquered.  Refore  his  death, 
it  is  said,  he  bequeathed  his  skin  to  his  comrades,  that  it  might 
bo  made  into  a  large  drum  for  animating  the  revival  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  if  it  should  ever  flag  through  the  absence  of  its  repeatedly 
victorious  leader.  The  public  misery,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
in  need  of  no  excitement.  Fire  and  water  w'ere  called  into 
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requisition  for  the  iniiunicrable  massacres  and  executions  :  aiul 
as  if  comburatiou  and  drowninj?  Mere  not  horrible  enoii‘:li,— 
the  poor  prisoners  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes  were  cast 
headlong  down  the  old  pits  and  mines  of  Kuttenberg.  In  one 
shaft  alone  1,700  found  a  dreadful  grave:  in  another  1,308  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  A  third  of  these  terrible  abysses  swallowed 
up  1,321  persons;  and  every  year  on  the  IHth  of  April,  soleniu 
meetings  were  afterwards  held  in  a  chapel  built  over  the  spot, 
to  commemorate  sucli  a  multitude  of  martyrs.  Not  that  we 
can  allow  them  all  to  have  been  literally  such,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  as  there  were  many,  or  most  of  them,  who  were  captives 
taken  in  uarfare,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  (3mstianitv  and 
philanthropy,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  restrain  their  exe¬ 
crations  as  to  deeds  so  opposed  to  the  huvs  of  (lod  and  society. 

*  However  the  greater  portion  of  those,  who  took  upon  themselves 

name  of  Huss,  had  by  this  time  greatly  degenerated,  which  not 
only  produced  separation,  but  many  of  them  even  persecuted  the 
faithful  Hussites.  All,  indeed,  agreed  in  this  one  thing,  to  attack 
whatever  was  anti-Christian,  after  the  example  of  John  Huss.  Ihii 
there  was  wanting  an  able,  wise,  and  upright  leader  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
cited  populace  within  the  bounds  of  order.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  the  priests,  sought  for  nothing,  but  the  participation  of 
the  cup,  from  wlicnce  they  were  called  Calixtincs,  and  paid  no  regard 
to  the  other  doctrines  of  their  reformer.  They  confessed,  that  in  all 
otlier  rites  they  agreed  with  the  Romish  church.  To  this  parly 
belonged  at  that  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  the  council  ol 
Prague,  the  councillors  of  other  cities,  and  many  of  the  people.  The 
cup  had  become  the  object  upon  which  their  minds  \vere  fixed,  and 
every  contention  was  based  upon  tlie  point,  whether  one  was  for  the 
communion  sub  uml,  or  sub  utnique  specie.  The  papal  permissioi\  ol 
the  cup  finally  obtained  in  1 137,  almost  by  force,  was  published  at 
Prague,  in  the  Latin,  German,  and  Hungarian  languages;  was 
written  in  the  churches  in  golden  letters ;  and  large  cups  were  even 
placed  upon  the  steeples,  as  may  he  seen  at  I.,cit merit/,  to  this  ilay. 
The  most  remarkable  cup,  with  a  gilt  sword,  was  fixed  to  the  gable- 
end  of  the  Tein  church  of  the  capital.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 

M  can  while,  however,  another  eommunity  arose  out  of  the 
a.shea  of  the  martyr  of  ("onstance,  more  than  worth  all  the  I  tra- 
(piists  and  I  naipiists  put  together :  we  mean  the  ehnreh  of  the 
I  nited  Brethren,  in  this  country,  eomnionlv  called  Aloravians. 
'fhey  formed  a  remnant  of  faitiiful  souls,  who  sought  to  live 
above  the  worhl,  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  (3inst.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  oppressions  from  nearly  every’  quarter,  they  still 
increased  in  numbers,  and  extoHed  praise  even  from  ])crseeutors, 
tor  their  constancy  and  consistency  in  faith  and  morals.  Before 
the  Lutheran  Uetormation,  they’  possessed  sevend  hnndn'd 
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houses  of  prayer :  although  at  no  period  was  their  j^cncral  chnrae- 
tcristic  aught  else,  than  that  of  '  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.’  Each  pitiless  storm  seemed  to  cement  their  union ; 
wliilst  the  furnace  of  allliction,  which  they  bore  with  invincible 
fortitude,  marked  them  out  as  the  very  children  of  God.  Re¬ 
viled  as  Waldcnses  and  Picards,  (nickname.s  answering  to  our 
own  Methodists  of  the  last  generation,)  they  clung  to  episcopacy 
as  their  form  of  external  organization,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Bcrieans.  Many  of  them 
were  mutilated,  (piartered,  burned,  imprisoned,  and  exiled  by 
the  bishop  of  Olmiitz.  Some  assayed  to  find  refuge  iu  forests, 
caverns,  and  dens  of  the  earth;  whence  they  earned  from  their 
enemies  the  appellation  of  grubenheimer  or  pit-dwellers  !  ‘In 
the  davtime  they  dared  not  kindle  a  tire  for  fear  of  being  be- 
trayed  by  the  smoke;  but  during  the  night,  being  under  no  aj)- 
prehension,  they  studied  the  word  of  God  by  its  light.  That 
their  traces  might  not  be  perceived  in  the  snow,  they  all  trod  in 
the  same  line ;  the  last  of  the  party  obliterating  their  footsteps 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  give  to  their  track  the  ap|)earance 
of  a  peasant  having  dragged  a  bush  behind  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  t«aught,  strengthened,  and  comforted  each 
other,  and  exercised  themselves  in  the  pure  confession  of  the 
p)spel.’  They  remind  us  of  the  vision  which  solemnized  Mosi's 
ill  llorcb — a  bush  burning,  but  not  consumed. 

The  d  awn  of  the  sixteenth  century  shed  varied  lights  and 
shadows  upon  Hohemia.  The  Brethren,  whom  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  were  expelled  almost  altogether  from  the  kingdom, 
under  the  malignant  auspices  of  Ferdinand  the  First.  But  this 
was  only  half  the  mischief ;  for  the  protcstaiits,  remaining  be¬ 
hind,  fell  into  fearful  and  exasperating  jealousies  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  Here  and  there  the  deep  principles  of  Calvin  struck 
their  roots  into  the  soil;  yet,  strange  to  say,  those  who  (‘sponsiMl 
them,  were  abhorred  by  the  Lutherans  much  more  than  the 
Homanists.  Tantevne  anhnis  aelestibus  hue !  Maximilian  the 
Second,  successor  to  Ferdinand,  had  imbibed  from  Wolfgang 
Sever  his  companion,  and  John  Sebastian  Pfaiiser  the  court 
chaplain,  not  a  few  notions  of  eejuity  and  toleration.  1 1  is  catho¬ 
lic  instructors  also  are  recorded  as  having  dcscrviul  ‘  a  share 
of  praise’  in  this  respect,  since  they  imbued  their  im|)erial 
pupil  Svith  such  peaceable  and  scriptural  sentiments,  that  even 
when  regent,  he  would  not  have  any  one  vexed  or  persecuted  on 
aecount  of  matters  of  faith.’  His  furious  father  had  once  well 
High  murdered  Pfauser,  ‘  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  and  draw  ing 
his  sword,’  so  that  the  worthy  clergyman  had  to  be  forcibly 
rescued  by  the  attendants.  His  only  crime  was  instilling  the 
niodcratioii  of  Philip  Melaucthoii  into  the  youthtul  Maximilian. 
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The  latter,  after  assuming  the  diadem,  was  riding  out  with  hit 
favorite  physician,  John  Crato,  when  his  majesty  ManitMiting 
the  religious  dissensions  which  existed  among  Christians,  asked 
him  who,  of  all  the  various  sects,  approached  the  nearest  to 
apostolic  simplicity.'  Crato  answered,  that  he  thought  ‘the 
Brethren  under  the  name  of  Picards,  might  bear  away  the 
palm.'  The  emperor  replied,  *  I  think  so  too  ! '  He  liked  the 
Jesuits  indeed,  but  could  never  give  into  their  >iews  of  coercing 
conscience ;  which  he  sagaciously  considered  as  neither  more 
nor  less,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  than  assailing  heaven.'  It 
woidd  have  been  happy,  had  those  who  came  after  him  been  of 
his  opinion.  The  calm  w  as  only  destined  to  be  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion  ;  yet,  during  its  continuance,  the  Moravian  brethren  trans- 
lated  the  Seriptures,  and  made  their  famous  confession  in  iriTo, 
which  united  the  Hussites,  Utracpiists,  and  Calixtines,  into  one 
body  for  the  time  being,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Evangelicals. 

We  pass  over  the  reigns  of  Kudolph  ii.  and  Matthias,  to  reach 
that  of  the  Second  Ferdinand,  whose  cardinal  notion  w  as  that  ‘  he 
ought  to  have  no  heretics  among  his  subjects.'  In  other  words, 
however  the  worshippers  of  Hooker  may  admire  it,  the  State 
and  the  Church  were  to  be  identic.al.  It  is  remarkable,  as  onr 
author  observes,  that  about  this  era,  *  Lutheran  rulers  made 
similar  demands  on  their  subjects  ;  for  the  calvinists  in  Saxony, 
as  well  as  the  catholics  and  puritans  in  England,  were  expelled 
with  ecpial  rigour.'  Augustus,  from  his  capital  at  Dresden, 
openly  declared  in  broad  terms,  ‘  1  will,  that  my  people  shall 
think  in  religion  as  I  myself  think  1 '  So  also  spoke  our  James 
the  First,  and  so  in  effect  must  every  head  of  anv  established 
church  say!  Here,  then,  is  the  core  of  that  question  of  (pies- 
tions,  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  religions  world. 
Select  any  form  of  Christianity  we  may  ]>lease — array  it  with 
rank,  choke  it  with  w’ealth,  and  encumber  it  with  secular  power, 
—  and  it  will  turn  into  a  very  respectable  persecutor — do  what¬ 
ever  else  we  will !  This  is  the  grand  axiom,  which  we  wtint  to 
impress  as  an  eternal  truth  upon  the  public  mind.  Ferdinand 
the  Second  did  no  more  than  act  in  his  vocation  ;  as  any  one  of 
our  own  Stuarts  w’ouUi  have  done,  with  the  prodigious  applause, 
and  apostolic  benediction,  of  archbishop  L.aud  and  his  whole 
college  of  prelates.  Anglican  principles  are  far  worse  than  Ko- 
man  ones,  in  relation  to  their  present  bearing  upon  social  poli¬ 
tics.  The  former  are  pledged  irremediably  to  the  unholy 
alliance :  the  latter  have  conceded  much  already,  and  are  pro¬ 
mising  to  yiehl  yet  more  upon  at  least  this  most  important 
point.  The  Maynooth  atl'air  was  an  exception  certainly  :  but, 
notwithstanding  the  hollow  elamo\irs  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  the 
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honest  simplicity  of  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel’s  pamphlet, 
we  feci  persuaded,  that  the  Church  of  Eughiud  as  a  body,  and 
as  a  system,  will  sooner  consent,  after  a  due  allowance  of  groans 
and  f^rimaces,  to  endow  its  Mother  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  than 
surrender  its  ecclesiastical  position  and  emolunicuts  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  protestantism  in  "cneral.  Our  readers  must  kindly  par¬ 
don  this  short  dijrression,  which  has  naturally  arisen  out  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  which  respects  a  topic  lyinjij  nearer  to 
our  hearts  than  we  sometimes  well  know* •*  how  to  acknowledge. 

With  Ferdinand  II.,  commenced  what  is  styled  the  Anti- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia,  lie  was  a  bigot  on  the  most  mag- 
nitieent  and  malignant  scale.  His  ablest  instruments  were  a 
couple  of  coniniissioners  or  governors,  who  as  colleagues  in  mis¬ 
chief,  had  manifested  at  Prague,  the  strol^gest  hostility  against 
religious  liberty.  ^Fheir  names  were  Slawata  and  ^lartinitz. 
The  kingdom  was  already  in  an  attitude  of  revolt,  for  the 
emperor  had  tram|)led  under  foot  every  relic  of  the  national 
constitution.  Those  who  still  loved  it,  and  had  been  chosen  by 
the  people  to  rescue  it,  if  possible,  from  ultimate  destruction, 
were  Matthias  the  (’ount  of  Thurn,  and  Kolon  Pels,  together 
with  William  Lobkowitz,  Count  Sehlik,  Wenzel  Raupowa, 
Albert  Smirekzizky,  Paul  Rziezau,  Ulric  Kiusky,  Paul  Kap- 
lirz,  and  some  others.  Popular  ebullition  had  elevated  them  to 
the  crest  of  the  billow  about  to  burst  upon  the  two  imperial 
ofiicers.  On  the  memorable  23rd  of  May,  Hi  18,  w  hen  the  people 
with  muskets  and  sabres,  had  oeeupied  all  the  avenues  to  the 
castle  of  Prague, — their  leaders,  wearing  no  other  weapems  than 
pistols  at  their  girdles,  jiassed  into  the  gov(‘rnment-hall,  where 
Paul  von  Rziezau  courageously  charged  Slawata  and  !Martiuitz 
w  ith  being  the  real  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  having 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Ctraipiists  of  their  charter:  the 
chief  hurgrave  and  grand  [irior  were  both  present  with  the  two 
obnoxious  governors : — 

*  Kiich  of  the  hitter  was  now  requeste  I  sepuraUdy  to  acknowledge 
whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  imperial  mandates.  The  chief 
hurgrave  addressed  the  insurgents  seriously,  yet  calmly  and  mildly, 
entreating  them  not  to  act  rashly,  or  with  violence.  Pels  re[)lied, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  him, — but  that  it  was  Slawata, 
nnd  .Martinitz,  (who  now  put  them  to  tleliance,)  who  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  oppressed  the  Utraquists.  Here  Wenzel  Raupowa  called  out, 

•*  1  he  best  way  is,  struiyht  out  of  the  window^  alter  the  old  Bohe¬ 
mian  fashion  I’  Some  now  stepped  nearer  to  the  chief  hurgrave, 
and  the  grand  prior,  who  was  less  noted,  but  more  leared,  took  them 
by  the  arm  to  lead  them  out  of  the  room.  But  Martinitz  and 
81awala,  asserted  their  innocence,  and  prayed  that  tliey  would  judge 
them  according  to  the  laws,  if  they  were  guilty  of  anything :  but  the 
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popular  leaders  were  by  this  time  so  embittered,  that  they  would 
not  be  softened  down.  Lobkowitz  finally  caui];ht  Martinitz  by  both 
hands.  Smiikzizky,  Kziczan,  Kinsky,  and  Kaplirz,  in  iheir  fiiiv, 
also  laid  hands  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  the  next  window,  and 
actually  threw  him  down  sixty  feet  into  the  moat.  They  all  stood 
terrified  and  speechless.  Thurn  then  interrupted  the  silence,  and 
cried,  ‘Noble  lords,  here  is  the  other:’  upon  which,  Slawata  was 
seized  in  a  moment,  and  likewise  thrown  from  the  \\  indow.  After 
them  was  also  cast  their  secretary,  Philip  I'abiicins  Platter,  who 
had  been  much  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  Pro¬ 
testants. 

*'rhosc,  who  had  been  thrown  down,  though  they  had  fallen  so 
many  feet,  alighted  upon  a  heap  of  mire,  where  stone  monumenis 
with  inscriptions  were  alterwards  set  up.  None  of  them  had  broken 
a  limb.  Platter  was  tlie  first  who  could  rise  :  he  went  back  to  his 
house  in  the  old  town,  and  afterwards  proceeded  hastily  to  Vienna, 
and  acquainted  the  emperor  with  what  Inul  happened.  The  servants 
of  Martinitz  and  Slawata,  ran  to  their  help;  and  notwithstanding 
they  were  fired  at,  brought  them  over  a  ladder  into  the  adjoining 
house  of  the  chancellor,  whose  lady  used  every  means  to  lesioie 
them.  Count  'rhurn  came  thither,  and  demanded  them.  Hut 
the  prudent  and  bold  Polyiena.  (that  was  her  name)  softeiu'd  down 
his  fury  by  kind  words,  assuiing  him,  that  both  weie  in  beil.  in  a 
pitiable  state,  and  thus  sent  him  back.  Martinitz  afterwards  dis¬ 
guised  himself,  cutting  off  his  beard,  and  blackening  his  lace  with 
gunpowiler,  by  which  means  he  escaped  from  Prague,  without  being 
recognised,  until  he  reached  the  White- hill,  whence  he  went  to 
Munich,  and  resided  wiili  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Slawata  could  not 
follow  on  account  of  a  wound  in  his  head.  The  insurgents  finally 
granteil  him  a  pliysician,  and  had  him  closely  guarded.  Out  of  gra¬ 
titude  lor  then  wonderful  escape,  the  three  united  in  a  present  to 
Maria  of  Loretto,  consisting  of  a  diadem  of  gold,  with  precious 
stones.-  There  is  extant  an  account  of  a  scene  between  the  ladies  of 
Slawata  and  fliurn.  Tlie  former  is  said  to  have  interceded  with  the 
latter  for  her  husband  ;  when  the  reply  was,  that  if  she  complied,  she 
would  soon  herself  require  intercession.’ — Vol  i.  pp.  — 1. 

Amidst  such  scenes  as  these,  was  ushered  in  the  Thirty  Years 
war.  Perdiuand  conceived  an  excuse  was  now  afforded  him  for  any 
excesses:  as  it  he  had  not  been  the  aggressor  from  the  very  com - 
mcneeincnt.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  protestants  fiercely 
retaliated.  John  Ernest  Schosscr,  burgomaster  of  Aussig,  cele¬ 
brated  as  au  elegant  poet,  a  learned  judge,  and  a  zealous  catholic, 
was  first  thrown  from  the  roof  of  his  ow  n  house,  and  then  horribly 
pierced  with  two  hundred  and  seventy’  wounds,  before  he  expired  ! 
John  ^arkander,  the  catholic  dean  of  lloleschau,  was  tortured  to 
death,  amidst  unexampled  torments.  NIen  degenerated  into  de¬ 
mons.  The  revolt  had  become  general,  although  respectful  Ian- 
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was  still  held  towards  the  emperor.  Troops  were  levied 
throughout  the  country,  of  which  Count  Thuru  took  the  com¬ 
mand.  Lutherans,  C^alvinists,  and  Utraqnists  drew  up  articles  of 
defence,  as  three  grand  ecclesiastical  states,  standing  out  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  more  especially  the  claims  of  conscience.  When 
his  imperial  majesty  began  also  to  move,  on  his  part,  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  onlv  gloweii  with  greater  fervour.  The  Evangelicals  then  threw 
off  all  disguise.  They  seized  the  entire  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  all  the  public  revenues.  Bohemia  was  sum¬ 
moned,  fro*ni  one  end  to  the  other,  to  rally  round  the  common 
cause.  Assistance  was  invoked  from  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Lusatia.  Ferdinand  the  Second  possessed  little  more  than 
an  empty  title,  until  the  demise  of  his  ]>redcccssor  the  emperor 
Matthias,  which  occurred  on  the  JiOth  of  March,  Kill);  but 
from  that  moment,  matters  grew  into  one  universal  contest 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  The  latter  had  resolved  to  obli¬ 


terate  every  vestige  of  regal  election,  and  ri*-eatholieisc  its 
dominions.  We  mav  now  look  back  with  wonder  to  the  extent 
of  success  attendant  upon  its  efforts.  Meanwhile,  the  protes- 
tant  states  were  no  better  than  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  without  a 


king  of  their  own;  and  so  they  determined  to  choose  one. 
The  election  fell,  as  is  well  known,  in)on  Frederick,  the  Elector 
Palatine — a  prince,  of  lively  spirit  and  benevolent  heart, — but 
by  no  means  adapted  to  his  })osition.  ile  contrived  to  ruin 
himself,  and  many  of  those  who  supported  him;  although  such 


was  the  joy  e\j)ressed  at  his  coronation. 


that  su})erficial  ol)- 


servers  imagined  he  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  revel  in 
the  loyalty  of  a  gallant  and  united  jx'ople.  Those*,  however, 
who  saw  further,  v(‘ntnred  to  predict  the  most  melancholy  eon- 
seepienees.  In  tin*  capital,  there*  app(*are*d  mue*b  unwise  preci¬ 
pitation,  in  surrenelering  the  eatlieelral  te)  the  Calvinists,  rather 
than  the  Lutherans.  Diseirelers  ensu(‘el  in  rapid  succession. 
Ihe  new  seivereigu  hael  meirc  abeiut  him  eif  the  peipiujay  than 
the  peitentate.  He  fluttcreel  freim  eme  palace  te)  another  ‘  in  a 
furreel  ee)at  of  reel  silk,  anel  a  white  hat  with  yelle)w  feathers. 
He  she)weel  himself  affable  te)  the  nobility,  but  me)rc  ce)nelescend- 
ing  than  became  re)yalty.’  It  seemeel  scaree'ly  to  pass  thre)ugh 
his  minel  that  he  hael  anv  duties  te)  pcrfe)rm  beyond  those  of  the 
parade,  or  the  ball-re)om, — in  which  last,  the  grayer  ehusses 
considereel  him  te)e^  free  in  dancing  ;  whilst  he  com[)laine;d,  ‘  that 
he  knew  ne)t  what  to  think  of  the  Bohemian  young  ladies 
refusing  to  kiss  him  !’  He  fe)e)lishly  attempted  to  ce)mbine  the 
severity  of  religious  rcfe)rmatie)n  with  gaiety  ol  manners,  and 
some  profligacy  in  morals.  This  was  not  the  way  to  balHe 
cither  the  armies  of  Ferdinand,  H)r  the  sagacious  disciples  of 
Iguatius  Lovola.  Elective  rovaltv  is  no  bed  of  roses ! 
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The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  despoiled  and  insulted,  only  waited 
for  their  victory.  It  was  achieved  for  them  on  the  Hth  of 
November,  16^20,  at  the  battle  of  the  AVhite  Hill,  near  Pramio. 
Prince  Christian,  of  Anhalt,  had  now'  superseded  Count  'rimni ; 
and,  with  twenty  thousand  evangelicals,  marched  out  that  dav 
against  the  approaching  imperialists.  Never  was  defeat  more 
total  or  more  disastrous.  Protestantism  waned  in  (iermanv 
from  that  day.  Frederick,  during  the  engagement,  was  enter- 
taining  himself  with  a  number  of  ladies,  at  the  table  of  the 
English  ambassador.  His  few  troops,  which  escaped  luassaere, 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  ciown  jewels,  and  archives  of 
the  kingdom  were  packed  up  for  immediate  removal;  but  the 
king,  leaving  them  at  last  behind,  fled  with  his  consort  and 
children,  lirst  into  Hreslau,  and  afterwards  into  Holland. 
Prague  was  surrendered  to  an  enemy,  w  hose  rage  w  as  as  cruel 
as  death,  and  w  hose  a[)petite  was  as  greedy  as  the  grave.  Millions 
of  llorins  were  extorted  from  the  unhappy  citizens.  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Polish,  and  Croatian  soldiers,  jilniidcreil  and 
pillaged  at  pleasure,  Mmrning  the  houses,  and  murdering  the 
people.’  Let  us  hear  the  touching  exclamation  of  the  honest 
historian  Jacobus : — 

‘Oh  I  to  what  torments  many  honest  promoters  of  the  gospel  were 
exposed!  How  were  they  tortured  and  massacred!  llow  many 
virgins  were  violated  to  death  ;  how  many  respectable  women  were 
abused;  how  many  chddien  were  torn  from  tlieir  mothers’  breasts, 
and  cut  in  pieces  before  their  eyes  ;  how  many  were  mutdated;  liow 
many  dragged  out  naked  from  their  beds,  and  thrown  troin  the 
windows!  What  ciies  of  woe  we  weie  Ibiced  to  hear  from  those 
wlio  lay  upon  the  rack,  and  what  terrible  groans  irom  those  who 
besougiit  the  robbers  to  spare  them,  for  God’s  sake!  llow  were 
we  everywhere  hindered  in  our  church  services  I  d  he  imu'ceni 
blood  which  was  shed,  still  cries,  wailing  (or  the  vengeance  ol  ngh 
teous  heaven!  Vet,  oh  God,  spare  our  enemies  and  persecutors,— 
comfort  the  afflicted, — the  widows  and  the  widowers. — the  orphans, 
and  bereaved  parents.  Grant  again  joy  and  blessing  to  the  good 
and  righteous,  lor  thine  own  ever-praiseworthy  name’s  sake.  Amen!’ 
— vol.  i.  p,  3S‘2. 

M  e  have  uo  space  to  particularize  the  affecting  executions  of 
individual  leaders,  who  shed  their  blood  upon  scafl’okls  at  Prague, 
with  an  heroism  rtirely  paralleled  since  the  days  of  jirimitive 
Christianity,  and  with  a  firm  confidence  in  their  principles, 
which  certainly  conferred  honour  upon  their  cause.  That  cause, 
however,  was  now  to  all  appearance  ruined  in  Bohemia.  Property 
chauged  hands,  through  imperial  confiscations,  upon  the  largest 
scale.  Many  names  of  very  ancient  families  passed  altogether 
away.  The  emperor  sent  for  all  municipal  charters  to  \  ienna, 
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ccstors.  i.;hM  nr^r-ini/ation  Mas  sot  successfully 

'-‘■'S'';”-  ;rr 

u.  uiotiou  t  «ct  1  ^  tn.ni  till' (lo- 

ovcrsinciiil  t  it  cotta^^i'-fiank'ii  of  the  l.un.l.lest 

;::::;iu.t:  1.0.- 

''"Sell' 'r- 1- 

tronisod,  or  otlienvise  kimUy  ^  uTth  au 

Collejje  fell  into  t  iiL^  facultv  of  tlioolo^-y,  philosophy, 

lU‘^OUlUt\  tlUlN  111  ill '  ^  **'^  *^  f  »  ,  •  ,  .,  1  inoii> 

•  1  •  fix'  siu‘’’lc  luiriioso  alio.KiN  lucii 

literature,  ami  seiciiec,  tim.iuls  ttu  Mii^it  i  i  ,1,. serin- 

bro. ml  t  ever  to  Home  1  10  persons;  ami  others  Iro  U  , 
m  i.;.00..  eaeh  !  It  ..fist  he,  himever,  •-‘‘i;:; 
fullmveil  in  the  train  ot  un  itary  eompiest.  '  ^ 

cedure  in  -cneral,  was,— that  eoinnussioners  ot  hi|ili  miik  r 

veiled  Vroin  town  to  town,  proelaimm^  “^l‘  i'.rthe  rear  with 
pleasure,  ('ontpanies  of  elei-yinen  to  lowe.  ' 

Inurements  for  the  pliable,  amt  'I  , 

The  Dominieans  .ioined  their  brethren  ol  the  j,d 

this  task.  .Members  of  other  reli^aons  orders  were  .  o  en.^ul 

ill  a  siinilar  manner;  especially  m  suasion 

catholic  conversion  promised  well.  •  1  . 

failed  to  do,  violent  and  horrible  means 

upon  pure  Romanisin.  The  most  rabid 

newspaper  would  not  do  that.  In  those  i  .i\s  o  t 

fusion,  a  protracted  war  rilled  thronp:houl  an  i  n  -  emneror 

.\troeilies  ;;eiierated  atrocities  on  both  sides.  n  .  •  (1,,^^’ 

at  the  same  time,  was  a  modern  Nero:  there  is  no  r,,  l;,' 

as  will  appear  from  only  one  ot  his  more  modi  i.it 

July,  1()27.  ‘We  eannot  eonseieiitioiisly  F"".'  •  '  ‘ 

blasphemous  autocrat,  in  usiirpiii;;  the  pii  i(v<i  i 

‘  that  there  should  be  found,  within  six 

lower,  miieh  less  in  the  hi^dier  classes,  who  shall  " 

braced  the  very  holy  and  only  savin;;  bJtruet 

.\iid  that  there  mav  be  no  lack  ol  such  prop  e,  w  ‘  „ 

ill  so  salutary  a  work,  we  have,  from  a  ;;odly  "  ^ 

appointed  and  provided  for  that  purpose  cei  ‘‘"I  h  *  -lyi.pfj.joi.e 
coiumissioucrs  from  the  cler;'y  as  well  as  t  le  ai  }  •  inform 
we,  in  our  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  this  ic.alm,  mtorm 
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and  exhort  everv  one  by  this  our  royal  mandate,  that  all  and 
every  one  should,  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wfdfare,  he 
dilij^ent  in  takinj^  instructions  froui  the  above-named  connnis^ 
jtioners  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus  he  obedient  to  our  jxiaeions 
M'ill.  \Vhos(K*ver  shall  not  have  complied  Mith  our  Mill,  Mithiu 
six  months,  and  not  he  of  one  faith  with  us,  the  same  shall  not  he 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  much  less  enjoy  his  pro¬ 
perty.  For  M’c  are  entirely  resolved,  that  all  rebellious  anil  oh- 
stinatc  people  shatl  sell  their  prnpertf/  to  the  catholics,  and  ijuit 
this  country  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time,  and  never 
attain  be  permitted  to  return,  unless  they  become  catholics!’ 

e  are  mcU  aware,  that  throughout  larjjje  portions  of  tliis 
very  century,  and  in  our  own  island,  acts  of  the  Ibitish  lejris- 
lature,  about  as  atrocious  as  the  above,  consij^ned  to  expulsion, 
loss  of  income  and  t)roperty,  degradation,  imj)risonnient,  and 
death,  manv  thousands  of  nonconformists  and  catholics,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  they  Mere  not,  and  Mould  not,  i)ccoine 
of  one  faith  Mith  the  dominant  established  church.  Nor  had 
Anglican  episcopacy  the  apology  of  the  popedom  on  its  side :  it 
laiil  no  open  claims  to  infalliliility,  hoMcver  pregnant  n  ith  in¬ 
consistencies  might  be  both  its  practices  and  professions.  Let 
our  readers  then  beMare  of  all  approaches  to  similar  |)crils. 
Kverv  bloM'  honestlv  aimed  at  so  enormous  an  abuse  as  the 
grand  ecclesiastical  U|)as-tree  of  these  kingdoms,  is  an  arm 
lifted  up  for  (lod  !  Let  the  countrymen  of  John  lluss  ncithtT 
have  lived  nor  died  in  vain.  HetMeen  1().'23  and  IblJH,  no  less 
than  3(),fH>()  exiled  families  fled  into  Lusatia  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Hungary.  Amongst  these 
emigrants  More  the  flower  of  Bohemian  literature,  the  ino>t  indus¬ 
trious  of  the  cloth  and  linen  Me.ivers,  tin-M orkers,  and  hlue-dye 
manufacturers,  besides  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  jirime 
nobility.  The  confiscations  of  I (>2 1 ,  poured  forty-three  luillions 
of  guilders  into  the  imperial  excheipier.  In  ordi'r  to  restore 
and  increase  the  impaired  and  exhausted  condition  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Kmperor  filled  ii])  the  vacancies,  with  an  eye  to 
Koine  and  her  objects.  In  IGi^B,  he  created  sixty  iumv earldoms 
and  tMicethat  nuinberof  fresh  baronies,  lie  mort'over abolished 
all  the  old  hiMs  of  the  country,  and  enacted  ipdte  a  novel 
code,  alter  the  inueh  approved  fashions  of  Vienna.  Ferdinand 
must  have*  been  the  model  to  our  modern  Xieholas  in  Poland, 
— exhibiting  analogous  energy,  and  perseverance,  m  ith  the  same 
cruel  inoi’kerv  of  righteousness,  lie  declared  his  gracious  and 
))atcrnal  M  illingncss  *  to  confirm  all  the  national  privileges,  Nvith 
the  exception  of  those  eoncerning  religion,  the  free  election  of 
a  king,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bohemian  language  in  the 
public  courts  besides  which,  the  customs  of  law*  and  equity 
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were  to  undergo  an  entire  change.  This  was  tlie  Muscovite  all 
over  —being  tantainoiiut  to  saying,  ‘  That  he  would  respect  all 
ri‘d»ts  except  those  of  liberty,  property,  and  conscience  The 
circumspect  Pelzel  declares,  that  ^  History  scarcely  presents  an 
instance,  where  a  whole  nation  was  so  much  altered  in  the  short 
space  of  tifteen  vears,  as  was  that  ot  Bohemia,  dining  the  icign 
of  Ferdinand  ii.  In  1020  all  the  Bohemians  were  IVotestants, 
(a  few  of  the  noliilitv,  and  some  monks  excepted)  ;  at  the  death  of 
bVrdinand,  they  were  externally  at  least  all  C^atholics.'  Freedom, 
independence,  prosperity,  and  even  personal  valour,  ajipeared  to 
have  found  a  melaneholv  sepulchre!  ‘All  bravery  was  buried,’ 
savsthe  same  historian/ on  the  White-Hill.’  They  tied,  like 
sheep  before  the  Swedes,  in  siibsecpient  actions,  or  snllered 
themselves  to  be  trodden  nniler  loot.  In  Itict,  \\h<it  ha\c  men 
to  struggle  for,  when  their  souls  are  not  roused  at  the  most 

distant  clank  of  chains?  •  •  i 

The  last  chapter  of  this  work  presents  ns  with  the  exile  ot  the 
remnants  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  their  tinal  settlement 
at  llerrnhnt,  on  the  estates  ot  Count  /inzeiidort.  I  here  they 
have  attained  a  happy  resting-place;  from  whence  have  ema¬ 
nated  those  Moravian  congregations  and  missions,  with  which 
our  own  religions  public  can  scarcely  he  too  well  acipiainted. 
We  arc  iniieh  gratitied  in  the  main,  with  the  two  volnnu‘s  hetore 
us:  whilst  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  tln'V  might  easily  have 
been  made  much  more  interesting  by  a  compression,  and  (piite  a 
ditlerent  arrangement  ot  their  contents.  1  here  is  an  absence  of 
perspicuity  and  variety  in  the  narrative,  a  want  ot  clearness  and 
fulness  as  to  dates  of  events,  a  needh'ss  repetition  ot  details  ami 
eircinnstances.  It  strikes  ns  that  tin*  translator  might  very  well 
have  recast  the  atf  iir  from  beginning  to  end.  I  he  general  tone 
of  the  author  we  think  admirable,  as  regards  his  attc'ichment  to 
evangelical  truth,  and  constitutional  liberty.  Some  ot  the  more 
picturesque  scenes  from  the  career  ot  /iska,  Procopius,  and  the 
Tahorites,  or  from  the  tragedy  of  tin;  Thirty  \ears  War,  might 
have  been  introduced  with  advantage,  so  as  to  have  given  a 
back-ground  to  the  general  religious  picture.  W  e  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  genius  of  Schiller,  iu  connection  with  the  con¬ 
secrated  abilities  of  Profi'ssor  l^holock,  employed  upon  such 
subjects,  as  those  W(‘  have  been  rapidly  contemplating.  At  the 
saim;  tiim',  we  are  perhaps  bound  to  transcribe  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  writer’s  very  modest  and  beantited  pretace No 
attempt,’  he  says,  ‘has  been  inadi;  to  imjirove  the  narrative  by 
studieil  tloipicuee.  The  pages  are  tilled  with  documents  iind 
tacts  only  ;  and  the  author  aspires  to  no  higher  merit,  tliaii 
that  of  collecting,  examining,  arranging,  and  cominunicatmg 

those  materials  of  liistorv.  He  has  at  lea.st  preserved  the 
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memory  of  many  warriors  and  sufferers,— of  many  tearless  con¬ 
fessors  of  scriptural  truth, — and  of  many  undaunted  martyrs 
who  cheerfully  preferred  death  to  the  defilement  of  their  i\>n. 
science/  We  doubt  whether  the  latiii  work  De  Pe  sccutionf 
Bohtmicd,  is  quite  so  rare  as  he  supposes  ;  althouixh  Mr.  James 
Montfromeiy*  would,  as  we  should  imagine,  have  been  very  ^lad 
to  have  fallen  in  with  it,  in  the  original  language,  (instead  of  a 
mere  impertect  translation,)  in  his  recent  Memoir  of  the  late 
Bishop  Holmes,  of  Fulneck. 


Art.  V.  Procftdings  before  the  Frtnch  General  Council  o  f  Agriculture, 
of  Manufacture,  and  of  Trade,  opened  in  Paris  the  loM  Decem¬ 
ber,  1845;  and  their  Reports,  15/A  January,  1S40. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  on  both  sides  the  channel,  to 
trura|>et  forth  topics  of  hostility  between  England  and  France. 
It  is  a  wiser,  a  better,  a  more  truly  Christian,  and,  we  add  with 
confidence,  a  more  patriotic  course,  to  discuss  other  topics  of  a 
steady  peaceward  aspect.  Among  the  more  important  of  them, 
are  such  as  tend  to  open  a  w  ider  intercourse  of  tnule  betwt'cu 
us,  and  our  neighbours.  In  these  cases,  the  profits  of  trade,  like 
acts  of  charity,  confer  a  double  blessing  ;  and  increasing  wealth 
on  both  sides,  purchases  a  new  .security,  and  increasing  inter¬ 
national  good-will.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  hail 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  a  movement  now  decidedly  begun  in 
France  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 

This  first  arose  from  the  alarming  decline  of  the  French  Mer¬ 
chant  Navy  ;  which  has  produced  a  strong  call  for  the  admission 
of  British  iron,  for  ship  building;  to  which  is  jidded  a  call  for 
the  admission  of  Swedish  iron,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  iu 
France. 

The  latter  topic  we  dismiss  in  a  very  few  words.  France 
possesses  within  itself  abundant  materials  for  an  increasing  stiH'l 
manufactory ;  and  new  mines  have  just  been  discovered  in  Al¬ 
geria,  fit  for  the  same  purpose.  Therefore  Fnnice  is  not  eompelleil, 
as  England  is,  to  get  steel-iron  from  Sweden.  Besides,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  certain  contracts  nnule  between  the  Fbiglish  and 
Swedes,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  Sweden  fit  for  steel,  is 
bought  up  for  England.  8o  that  if  France  would  have  it,  she 
cannot.  \\  hether  tacts  8upjK)rt  this  reasoning,  wc  do  not  mean 
to  discuss,  inasmuch  as  it  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
first  topic,  involving  as  that  does,  a  grand  question,  upon  wliicli 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  whole  case,  as  now  opened 
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iu  France ;  and  which  couci'rus,  in  the  first  plact',  the  tree  supply 
of  iron  for  building  French  merchant  ships,  aiul  then,  ^H'rhaps, 
it  mav  be  inlrvaluctory  to  a  new  svstcni  of  coniincix'ial  intciwmrse 
between  the  two  jHvple. 

rufortunately  the  question  is  far  dtvper  than  at  first  si^ht  it 
appears  to  he  ;  it  must  therefore'  be  examined  brietlN*,  at  least, 
iu  all  its  ^n  at  bearinpi. 

As  statal  in  the  French  doeuinents,  this  question  stands 
thus : — 

The  Fn'ueh  inerehant  service,  is  undoubtedly  in  a  deplorable 
condition  in  itself,  and  as  compared  with  the  English  and 
American  inereantile  navies,  its  dtvline  excites  the  extixunest 
anxiety  in  France,  amon^  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
conummity. 

The  test  of  figures  selected  to  establish  this  capital  point,  is 
the  amount  of  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  thn'c  countries  in 
1S30  and  in  ISi-i;  and  the  comparison  deserves  to  be  set  up 
in  large  character  for  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of 
the  Prince  de  Joiuville.  His  illustrious  parent,  Louis  Piiillippe, 
has  had  deserved  credit  for  turning  his  own  earlv  years  ol  mis- 
fortune  to  a  gcHul  account,  as  a  teacher  of  vouth  ;  but  in  his  old 
age,  he  has  sadly  forgotten  the  lessons  of  nuHleration,  w  hich 
bt'long  to  adversity,  'riiese  fatal  figures  would  form  a  better 
A  B  C  for  his  sons,  than  the  scenes  of  slaughter  he  has  so 
diligently  made  them  familiar  with  in  nortlieru  Africa. 

These  merchant  tonnage  figures  exhibit  iu  a  striking  light, 
the  dtvline  of  French  shipping,  at  the  yery  same  time  that 
English  and  American  shipping  has  imule  a  gn'at  adyanee. 

In  lS;U),the  Fnneh  1 

luorclmnt  tonnu-.- J  :  *»  .>90, .07. 

:  a, 588,387. 
But 


AmcLur^do*'"'  J  and  iu  18 1  : ;  2,158,003. 

(Document  laid  by  the  French  minister  of  trade ^  before  the  Cenerai 
Councils  of  agriculture^  fnanu/actures,  and  of  trade,  assembled  in  Dei'em^ 
ber,  1845.  p.  ‘jOJ 

Another  comparison  is  also  disadvantageous  to  France,  under 
the  very  jn'enliar  eircumstanec  of  the  superiority  of  the  foreign 
shipping,  which  it  establishes,  over  that  of  France,  taking  place 
in  French  ports. 

In  18'U),  the  arrivals x 

anddeparturesof  FwicA  k  were  704,797;  iu  1843,  1,204,919. 
•hipping  in  French  ports.  J 
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In  1830,  the  arrivals 
of  Fo- 
Frcncli 

ports 

It  is  true  that  the  returns  of  1844,  arc  a  little  more  favour¬ 
able  to  French  shipping ;  but  this  slight  improvement  does  not 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  that  something  is  not  radically  wrong  in 
the  system  which  produces  such  results ;  and  after  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  news- 
papers,  the  government  has  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sure  of  laying  the  whole  matter  before  the  General  Councils  of 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  lately  assembled  in 
Paris  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  is  a  body  to  w  hich 
we  have  nothing  analogoiis,  except  perhaps,  onr  occasional 
unpaid  commissions  of  iiupiiry,  issued  by  the  crown,  which, 
however,  do  not  usually  combine  the  several  heads  examined 
by  respective  sections  of  the  French  (^ouncils,  and  reported  upon 
by  the  united  body.*  It  complet(*d  its  labours  in  Paris.  Among 
them  was  the  question  respecting  foreign  iron  for  ships ;  w  Inch 
was  presented  to  the  body  by  the  ^linistcr  of  Commerce  on  the 
15th  of  December  in  the  follow  ing  terms  : — 

*  The  first  subject  to  be  submitted  by  us,  is  the  admission  of  foreign 
iron  for  ship* building,  upon  which  both  branches  of  the  Ici^islatiirc 
have  called  upon  the  government  to  pro|)Ose  an  alteration  of  the  duty. 
Our  laws  strictly  tend  to  protect  our  shipping  and  our  trade  against 
foreign  competition,  by  means  ol  differential  duties,  making  up  to 
our  ship-owners  the  great  disadvantages  they  are  exposed  to  in  the 
high  price  of  everything  that  is  wanted  in  our  shipping.  We  are 
compelled  to  admit  loreign  ships  to  a  considerable  share  in  the 

♦  The  composition  of  this  body,  and  the  character  of  its  enquiries  will 
be  well  understood  from  the  following  table  of  its  sections  : — 

1.  Committee  ujwn  irrigation  and  draining.  President,  the  Count  de 
Ga8|>arin  :  Secretary,  M.  de  Mornay. 

2.  Agricultural  loans.  President  M.  Darblay  :  Secretary,  M.  Pommicr. 

3.  Improvement  in  tlie  breed  of  cattle.  President  M.  de  Vaiiry,  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  Vice-president,  M.  Tourette. 

4.  \ViK>l.  President,  M.  I^maire,  a  deputy:  Secretary,  M.  Pommier. 

5.  Idnen.  I’residenl,  M.  Leroy  de  Hethunc  :  Secretary,  M.  Heudu. 

6.  NN  inc.  President,  M.le  Due  de  Liancourt :  Secretary,  M.  Hendu. 

7.  Instruction  in  Farming.  President,  M.  Tourette  :  Secretary,  not 
named. 

H.  Iron  and  Steel.  P resident ^  A/,  le  liaton  Dupin :  Secretary ^  M- 
liarvn  Hutch. 

y.  Sayings  Banks.  President  and  Secretary  not  named. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Topics.  President,  M.  Saunai :  deputy. 

11.  N^atte  I^ands.  President,  M.  Saunai,  deputy  :  Secretary,  M.  le  Baron 
Butch. 


and  departures 
reign  shipping  it 


were  1,039,801  ;  in  1843,  2,011,714. 
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export  of  our  own  produce,  for  example  to  India,  where  we  have 
little  trade ;  and  the  English  ships  take  our  produce  cheaper  than 
we  can  ourselves  atford  to  send  it  in  our  own.  But  wc  seek  diligently 
to  reestablish  our  means  of  making  such  exports  in  I'rench  bottoms. 
In  some  instances  we  have  succeeded,  us  in  Algiers,  where  in  18-43, 
we  sold  cotton  goods  only,  to  the  value  of  .l.“250,(KX) ;  but  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  Tarilf,  we  carried  their  value  to  £1,500,000,  in  1844;  and 
in  cotton  goods  generally,  in  woollen  goods,  in  silks,  in  linen,  hemp 
goods,  in  wines,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  l^aris,  the  increase  of 
exports  has  been  from  tifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.,  since  1843.  On  all 
other  heads  there  is  improvement. 

‘  If,  notwithstanding  this  increase,  our  shipping  does  not  possess 
tie  share  in  exports  which  it  had  in  1830,  and  if  foreign  shipping 
increases  more  than  ours,  the  causes  may  be  easily  stated  They 
depend  on  the  nature  of  our  country  and  its  products  ;  and  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  our  people.  France  does  not  possess,  like 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe,  bulky  articles  such  as  timber  for 
building,  tallow,  hemp,  and  llax,  nor  coals,  iron,  copper,  like 
England;  nor  cotton,  dye-woods,  and  skins,  like  the  United  States 
of  America.  Our  exports  generally  take  up  little  room. 

‘  Again,  our  population  is  essentially  agricultural,  with  little  taste 
for  or  habit  of  Ibreign  adventure,  and  the  sea.  Our  merchants  are 
not  disposed  to  em|)loy  agents  abroad  ;  and  thus  we  lose  both  the 
advantage  of  disposing  of  our  own  produce  beyond  sea,  and  also  of 
collecting  return  cargoes. 

*  Besides,  all  the  materials  for  ship-building  are  dearer  in  France 
than  in  other  countries;  and  the  crews  of  our  ships  being  more 
numerous,  and  better  fed  than  those  ol  our  rivals,  add  to  the  greater 
cost  of  our  shipping. 

*  Ihcse  are  steady  causes  of  our  inferiority.  Its  consequences  are 
of  a  nature  to  call  for  earnest  consideration  ;  and  the  government  is 
anxious  to  have  your  opinions  upon  all  branches  ol  the  case  ;  and 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  a  change  of  the  duty  upon  iron  im¬ 
ported  for  ship  building.’ 

A  document  distributed  among  the  members  of  tlic  Council 
states  the  arguments  on  botli  sides  of  this  subject.  Amongst 
other  things  the  motive  of  tlic  establishment  founded  of  late 
years  in  the  South  Seas,  with  such  disastrous  consequences,  is 
asserted  to  have  been,  the  wish  long  felt  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  to  raise  the  French  Mercantile  Navy,  from  its  admitted 
and  alarming  inferiority.  \\\'  susjicct  that  this  scheme  has  not 
answered;  and  we  are  sure,  that  the  dreadful  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  rights  of  Iiiimanity,  on  the  ])ers()!is  of  tlie 
people  of  the  South  Seas,  in  carrying  it  into  ellect,  could  not  be 
compensated  by  any  possible  advantage  to  all  the  navies  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  neglect  of  those  rights,  by  the  do-nothing 
system  of  the  British  government,  encouraged  by  the  philan¬ 
thropists  ;  and  the  violation  of  them  by  the  government  of 
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France,  cpen  an  account,  which  it  will  require  uew’  and  long 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  wise  and  good  to  settle. 

Tiic  reasons  Jissigned  for  the  admission  of  foreign  iron  for 
ship  building  into  France,  are,  that  iron -built  ships  arc  superior 
to  timber  built.  They  are  lighter,  stronger,  make  better  way, 
arc  more  lasting,  and  require  fewer  repairs,  consecpiently,  tliey 
are  much  more  economical.  The  stowage  is  easier,  because  of 
the  divisions  in  the  hold.  With  equal  drauglit  of  water,  the 
iron  ships  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  cargo. 
They  arc  less  easily  sunk ;  less  exposed  to  fire,  and  all  accidents. 
They  are  healthier  for  the  crew ;  and  safer  for  the  goods.  These 
advantages  have  settled  the  question  among  the  English,  who 
arc  adopting  iron  ships  as  fast  as  possible.  Especially  are  the 
India  ships,  of  great  bulk,  built  more  and  more  of  iron.  France 
may  by  following  this  example,  recover  her  place  among  mer¬ 
cantile  states. 

It  is  denied  on  the  other  hand,  that  men’s  minds  are  made 
up  in  England  to  adopt  iron  generally  in  building  ships. 
Besides,  its  positive  advantages,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said 
to  be  yet  ascertained  by  a  short  experience,  the  English  favour 
it,  because  thev  have  less  crooked  timber  than  formerlv.  Even 
if  the  advantages  of  iron  be  admitted,  France  w  ill  act  w  isely  in 
securing  the  supply  of  it  from  her  own  forges;  and  a  sacrifice 
of  about  100,001)  a  year  as  a  sort  of  premium  in  their  favour, 
will  enable  the  iron  masters,  to  produce  all  that  is  wantid  for 
this  purpose ; — as  the  exiierience  of  many  years  has  proved,  that 
the  protection  of  iron  for  general  purposes  has  succeeded. 

In  support  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  French  monopoly, 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  of  iron,  .at  the  forges,  from 
about  fourteen  shillings,  in  18:51,  to  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence,  the  hundred  pounds,  English;  it  is  urged  that  the 
quantity  wanted  for  the  shipping,  amounts  only  to  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  present  produce,  so  that  with  encouragement  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  supply. 

The  point  whicli  seems  to  have  determined  the  government 
is  the  urgent  need  of  relief  to  the  merchant  service,  w  hich  can 
be  afforded  by  obtaining  iron  of  at  least  an  eipial  quality,  from 
Fhigland,  at  jirices,  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  iron  of  France  is  now’  sold  .at. 

The  councils,  after  stating  the  case  in  far  stronger  language, 
resolved,  with  a  large  omjoritijy  that  foreign  iron  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  France,  free  of  duty,  for  building  merchant  ships. 

Pending  these  official  inquiries,  the  crisis  among  us  had  begun 
to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  that  country  ;  and  in  a  speech 
on  the  12th  of  January  last,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  Due 
d’Harcourt,  an  old  advocate  of  free  trade,  expressed  opinions 
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respecting  its  beneficial  influence,  w  hich  deserve  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  in  every  chamber  of  commerce  from  Canada  to 
Canton.  This  speech  has  been  reprinted  twice,*  in  separate 
publications ;  and  it  has  been  copied  into  half  the  newspapers 
of  France. 

After  shewing  that  the  present  French  ministers  taught  free 
trade  principles  readily  enough  before  taking  ollice,  but  that 
they  coolly  laid  that  ‘baggage^  aside  when  called  into  the  public 
councils,  the  Due  d’llarcourt  proceeds  thus: — 

*  How  can  the  nation  confide  in  men  who  turn  about  in  tliis  manner  ? 
What  the  people  really  want  is,  a  minister  capable  of  declaring 
boldly  his  resolution  to  aim  at  the  pubhc  good  alone.  This  would 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  'fhere  is  deep  suffering  in  the 
land.  The  con»binalions  of  the  workmen,  and  the  dreadful  excess  of 
toil  exacted  by  pareiUs  from  the  little  children  sent  by  them  to  the 
factories,  settle  the  point  of  their  extreme  want.  And  for  this  misery 
there  is  a  remedy  at  our  command — a  remedy  that  will  give  the 
people  cheaper  food,  cheaper  clothing,  and  cheaper  comforts,  in  spite 
of  every  dilficulty.  If  a  minister  should  address  the  nation  upon  this 
theme,  he  would  soon  find  friendly  echoes  in  all  quarters,  and  pos¬ 
terity  would  bless  his  name.  1  mean  free  trade  with  all  the  world  ; 
and  could  the  government  but  summon  spirit  to  proclaim  it,  success 
is  certain. 

*  Private  interests  have  hitherto  prevailed  against  free  trade  ;  but 
the  nation  is  ready  to  adopt  it.  It  is  the  grand  question  of  modern 
times.  The  ancients  were  our  superiors  in  letters,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Hut  a  privileged  few  only  shared  that  superiority,  whilst  the  millions 
were  ignorant  slaves.  Christianity  has  rescued  them  from  their 
degradation  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  making  our  laws  conform  to  them.  These  doctrines 
are  as  yet  to  be  better  than  mere  theories  with  us.  Religious  liberty, 
civil  libeity,  commercial  liberty,  are  all  refused  with  disdain  by 
the  monopolizers  of  every  degree.  They  know  well  that  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  rviost  money  out  of  the  nation  is  to  set  class 
against  class.  They  do  not  know  that  the  true  germ  of  civilization, 
perhaps  the  only  universal  one,  free  trade,  'fhere  is  no  mistake  in 
the  arguments  establishing  the  triumph  of  free  trade.  They  are 
these :  first,  mutual  w'ants  must  lead  to  communication  between  man 
and  man  ;  and,  secondly,  without  mutual  wants,  the  earth  would 
become  a  silent  solitude.  The  more  wants  men  have,  the  greater 
must  be  their  intercourse,  and  the  steadier  their  progress.  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  its  wonderful  plan,  has  infinitely  varied  the  productions  of 

ft  is  the  first  article  in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Royal  Kx- 
change,  entitled  ‘  Liberte  du  Commerce.*  Price  Is.  fid.  The  Due  d’Harcourt 
is  a  rich  landed  proprietor.  Upon  a  similar  topic,  in  18^5,  he  said  that  he 
was  *  an  owner  of  iron  forges  and  of  forests ;  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  ruin 
himself  by  way  of  experiment.  At  least,  he  was  ditinterexted  when  he  wished 
the  tariff  to  be  changed.*  (lOih  June,  1845.) 
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different  countries,  in  order  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  seek  each 
other  out.  To  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  intercourse,  is  to 
oppose  the  course  of  Providence.  Savages  are  savages  only  because 
they  live  apart  from  us,  and  have  no  wants.  Free  trade,  then,  is 
civilization  ;  and  prohibitions  are  real  baibarism.  Archimedes  said, 
that  with  a  fulcrum  he  would  move  the  earth.  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  with  free  trade  at  my  command,  1  could  defy  religious  ani¬ 
mosities,  war,  famine,  poverty — too  often  the  sad  lot  of  man. 

*  Nor  will  free  trade  only  make  food  and  clothing  the  cheaper ;  it 
will  improve  men’s  morals,  and  increase  their  intelligence,  because  it 
will  give  them  time  for  the  one,  and  incline  them  to  the  other.  It  is 
in  vain  to  open  schools  if  the  scholars  are  starving.  But  feed  them 
well,  and  they  will  rapidly  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you  can  offer 
them. 

‘  The  industry  of  man  is  in  an  eternal  ferment.  Its  last  result  is, 
ever  abundant  production.  Consumption  has  its  natural  limit ;  pro¬ 
duction  has  no  bounds.  England  and  Belgium  and  Fiance  have 
all  reached  the  last  point  of  consumption  in  several  articles.  Our 
two  neighbours  admit  this  fact ;  and  half  Fiance  does  the  same  thing, 
when  year  alter  year  complaining  bitterly  of  the  tariff,  which  cuts 
them  off  from  the  proper  remedy — access  to  foreign  markets.  The 
whole  civilized  world,  with  its  natural,  instinctive  view  of  the  truth, 
perceive  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  therefoie  it  is  now  eagerly  seeking 
an  outlet  in  all  quarters  for  its  overflowing  abundance.  Unhappily 
the  government  of  France,  w'ell  as  it  knows  all  this,  is  bound  liand 
and  foot  by  our  monopolists. 

* 'fhere  is,  however,  one  e.xample  near  us,  which  we  ought  to 
follow.  What  is  passing  in  England  surpasses  in  grandeur  all  that  is 
recorded  in  history — the  struggle  of  the  League  to  emancipate  industry. 
The  British  free  trade  League  is  making  prodigious  strides.  And 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  obstacles  in  its  way. — upon  the  private 
interests  opposed  to  it,  and  upon  the  power  of  a  once  resisting 
government,  we  are  bound  to  do  justice  to  a  nation  capable  of  such 
an  effort.  Mr.  Cobden  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  for  his  share  in  this  prodigious  success.  On  our  parts, 
instead  of  fostering  a  blind,  unprofitable  hate  towards  our  neighbours, 
let  us  imitate  their  great  deeds — let  us  become  free,  like  them — 
above  all,  let  us  become  free  traders.  All  the  rest  will  follow.’ 

This  is  n  faithful  translation  of  a  small  part  of  the  speech  of 
a  French  duke,  on  the  12th  of  January  hist. 

An  equally  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  our  proceedings  has 
just  been  given  in  a  very  different  quarter.  The  Populaire  is 
the  organ  of  a  zealous,  numerous,  and  very  honest  body  of 
labouring  people  in  France,  who,  despairing  of  better  reforms, 
would  EXTINGUISH  POVERTY  by  thc  Voluntary  establishment  ol 
a  common  purse.  In  professing  a  reformed  pure  Christianity  and 
communism, — a  voluntary,  equal  division  of  property,  they  forget 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  *  always  with  us.' 
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Thev  are  strenuous  opponents  of  monopoly  and  privilege  in 
all  shapes;  and  their  leader  in  the  Populaire  of  the  26th  of 
February,  responded  to  the  free  trade  movement  in  England  in 
a  wav  that  shews  that  he  and  his  friends  comprehend  all  its 
value  as  a  practical  means  of  doing  good. 

Wo  hail  this  sign  of  returning  good-will  between  us  and  our 
neighbours  across  the  channel. 

The  movement  is  fast  spreading  in  other  directions.  The 
wine  growers  of  Bordeaux  are  naturally  among  the  first  to 
form  a  free  trade  society.  The  political  economists  of  Paris 
have  formed  another,  which  includes  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
France.  In  the  north,  the  strong  hold  of  protection,  a  spirit  is 
shewing  itself  that  cannot  be  mistaken — a  spirit  of  inquiry^ 
which  must  lead  to  a  great  change  of  opinion.  The  form  this 
has  taken  is  interesting  to  us.  It  is  in  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  society  in  Paris,  to  represent  the  department 
of  the  north  (from  Dunkirk  to  Lille),  having  for  its  object 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  correct  intelligence  respecting 
all  that  concerns  that  most  populoiis,  and  most  industrious  dis¬ 
trict.  This  society  combines  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Our  county-clubs  might  take  it  for  a  model. 

Great  good  must  come  of  this  change  in  France.  A  fearful 
spirit  of  hostility  against  England  has  of  late  years  prevailed  in 
that  country  ;  the  numerous  proofs  of  which,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  put  in  contrast  with  the  signs  now  every  day  shewing 
themselves,  of  friendly  dispositions  such  as  those  in  the  speech 
of  the  Due  d’llarcourt,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Populaire,  We 
promise  our  readers  to  make  a  careful  collection  of  such  signs  of 
the  times ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  good  feelings  which  founded 
our  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  our  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  tlie  like,  prompt  the  form¬ 
ation  of  an  universal  free  trade  league.  We  arc  convinced  that 
not  only  France,  but  every  country  on  earth,  barbarian*  as  well 
as  civilized,  w  ill  furnish  zealous  members  of  such  a  body. 


•  It  was  a  savage  chief  who  remonstrated  against  the  old  law  of  the  Cap 

•  Hope,  prohibiting  trade  between  the  colonists  and  his  peopu 

*  Where  there  is  no  intercourse,*  said  the  savage,  *  there  can  be  no  peace,* 
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Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  a  Four  Months*  Residence  among  the  Natives  of 

a  Valley  of  the  Marquesas  Islands ;  or  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life. 

By  Herman  Melville.  London:  John  Murray. 

The  Marquesas  Islands  are  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  (Icean, 
extending  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  from  eight  and  a  half 
to  ten  and  a  half  south  latitude.  They  were  discovered  in 
1525  by  Mendana,  a  Spanish  navigator,  and  were  named  after 
his  patron,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  Captain  Cook  visited  the 
group  in  1774,  and  the  slight  accounts  furnished  by  subsequent 
voyagtTs  have,  till  recently,  done  little  towards  removing 
the  mystery  in  which  they  were  enwrapped.  Tlie  islands  are 
five  in  number,  presenting  an  aspect  bold  and  rugged,  with 
high  lands  and  a  shore  marked  by  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
most  authentic  information  yet  received  has  been  througli  tlie 
medium  of  religious  missionaiies,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  have  been  the  link  between  savage  and  civilized  man. 
So  much  respecting  the  region  to  which  Mr.  Melville^s  ^  Nar¬ 
rative’  pertains.  It  is  a  fitting  theatre  for  the  j\d ventures  wliich 
his  volume  describes,  and  we  commenced  its  perusal  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  w  ith  strange  and  stirring  incidents. 

*  Sailors,’  he  remarks,  '  are  the  only  class  of  men  w  ho  now-a- 
days  see  anything  like  stirring  adventure.’  There  is  much 
truth  in  this,  though  not  probably  to  the  extent  alleged.  In  the 
present  case,  there  is  no  lack  of  incident  or  novelty,  and  he 
who  commences  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Melville’s  narrative  will 
scarcely  fail  to  complete  it.  Some  misgivings  will  probably 
occur  to  an  intelligent  reader,  but  tbc  scenes  described  arc  so 
novel,  the  habits  so  unique,  the  adventures  so  hazardous,  that 
the  attraction  of  the  volume  necessitates  a  perusal  of  the  whole, 
which  leaves  tb.c  impression  of  increased  knowledge  arising 
from  introduction  to  a  new  and  singularly  interesting  race. 
The  author  apologizes  for  the  absence  of  dates  by  his  having 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  days  of  the  week  during  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  events  recited.  To  a  certain  extent  this  plea  must 
be  admitted,  yet  we  should  be  better  siitisfied  had  the  notations 
of  time  been  more  distinctly  marked.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  that  our  author  arrived  at  the  Marquesas,  the  French 
expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the  group  having  sailed  from 
Brest  in  the  previous  spring. 

Mr.  Melville  hclongedto  the  crew  of  an  American  w  haler  which 
had  been  ‘  six  months  out  of  sight  of  land,  cruising  after  the 
tperm  whale  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  the  line.’  At  the 
period  his  narrative  commences,  the  sailors  were  thoroughly 
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wcarv  and  anticipated  the  death  of  the  last  tenant  of  the 
poultry  coop,  as  what  would  furnish  to  the  captain  an  intelli¬ 
gible  hint  that  it  was  time  to  make  for  land.  The  ‘  Dolly^  was 
at  length  put  under  weigh  for  the  Marquesas,  and  the  sailoi*8 
looked  forward  with  more  than  boyish  exeitement,  to  the  indul- 
geuces  wdiich  awaited  them  there.  Nearly  three  weeks  were 
consumed  in  tlie  passage  from  their  eruising  ground  to  Nu- 
kuheva,  during  whieh  the  erew  had  little  to  do,  the  light  trade- 
winds  silently  sweeping  them  towards  their  desired  haven. 
‘  Every  one  seemed  to  be  under  the  inHuenee  of  some  nar¬ 
cotic.'  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  how  ever,  did  not  eseape  our 
author,  whose  vivid  deseription  may  well  serve  to  stimulate  the 
languid  appetite  of  European  tourists. 

'  The  sky  presented  a  clear  expanse  of  the  most  delicate  blue,  except 
along  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  where  you  might  see  a  thin  drapery  ol 
pale  clouds  which  never  varied  their  form  or  colour.  The  long,  measured 
dirge-like  swell  of  the  Pacific  came  rolling  along,  with  its  surface  broken 
by  little  tiny  waves,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  Every  now  and  then  a 
shoal  of  flying  fish,  scared  from  the  water  under  the  bows,  would  leap 
into  the  air,  and  fall  the  next  moment  like  a  shower  of  silver  into  the 
sea.  Then  you  would  see  the  superb  albicore,  wdth  his  glittering  .«»ides, 
sailing  aloft,  and  often  describing  an  arc  in  his  descent,  disappear  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Far  off,  the  loftv  jet  of  tue  whale  might  he  seen, 
and  nearer  at  hand  the  prowling  shark,  that  villainous  footpad  of  the 
seas  would  come  skulking  along,  tmd,  at  a  war\’  di.'itance,  regard  us  with 
his  evil  eye.  At  times,  some  shapeless  monster  of  the  deep,  floating  on 
the  surface,  would,  as  we  approached,  sink  slowly  into  the  blue  w’uters, 
and  fade  away  from  the  sight.  Hut  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
scene,  was  the  almost  unbroken  silence  that  reigned  over  sky  and  water. 
Scarcely  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  occasional  broatliing  of  the 
grampus,  and  the  rippling  at  the  cut-water.’— p.  9. 

At  length  the  joyful  announcement  of  land  was  heard  from 
aloft,  and  the  '  Dolly'  entered  the  bay  of  Nuknhcva,  to  the 
beauty  of  which  our  author  informs  us  no  description  can  do 
justice.  Six  French  men  of  war  were  riding  in  the  bay,  the 
whole  group  of  islands  hjiving  recently  been  taken  possession  of 
by  llear-Admind  Du  Petit  Tliouars.  We  pass  over  the  account 
^ven  of  the  reception  met  with  from  the  natives,  simply  remark¬ 
ing  that  it  affords  an  apt,  but  most  humiliating  illustration,  ot 
the  unblushing  profligacy  practised  on  such  occasions.  There 
are  grounds  on  which  we  demur  to  the  desirableness  of  such 
facts,  R8  are  here  referred  to  in  general  terms,  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public.  But  other  considerations  more  than 
i^^concile  us  to  the  disclosure,  and  render  it  matter  of  duty  to 
notify  to  our  countrymen  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  The 
character  and  operations  of  Christian  missionaries  are  perpe- 
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tually  assailed  by  visitors  to  these  remote  regions,  and  it  ii, 
therefore,  needful  the  public  should  know,  how  far  the  practices 
of  such  visitors  are  likely  to  disincline  them  to  a  candid  construc¬ 
tion  and  fair  report,  of  the  proceedings  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries.  The  worth  of  the  testimony  borne  must,  in  all  cases, 
be  greatly  diminished,  when  the  witness  is  proved  to  have  an 
interest  in  disparaging  the  party  accused.  The  narrative  before 
us  furnishes  painful  evidence  on  this  point,  and  we  would  have 
our  readers  ponder  its  statements  well,  in  order  that  they  may 
duly  appreciate  some  of  the  opinions  expressed.  We  must  not 
permit  a  false  delicacy  to  disqualify  us  for  vindicating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  brethren  from  the  misconstructions  of  men,  whose 
anger  has  been  aroused  by  the  obstacles  interposed  to  their 
criminal  indulgences. 

Mr.  Melville  is  no  admirer  of  the  French,  whose  unprincipled 
and  piratical  aggressions  he  denounces  in  indignant  terms. 
Referring  to  Tahiti,  he  records  an  anecdote  highly  creditable  to 
the  self-possession  and  firmness  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  on  which 
senators  and  poets  would  exultingly  have  dilated,  had  it  occurred 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  the  wife  of  a  missionary.  ^Ve 
give  it  in  his  own  words  ; 

*  In  the  grounds  of  the  famous  missionary  consul,  Pritchard,  then 
absent  in  London,  the  consular  flag  of  Britain  waved  as  usual  during  the 
day,  from  a  lofty  staff  planted  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  frigate.  One  morning  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
men,  presented  himself  at  the  verandah  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s  house,  and 
inquired,  in  broken  English,  for  the  lady  his  wife.  The  matron  soon 
made  her  appearance;  and  the  polite  Frenchman,  making  one  of  his  best 
bows,  and  playing  gracefully  with  the  aguilettes  that  danced  upon  his 
breast,  proceeded,’ in  courteous  accents,  to  deliver  his  mission.  'The 
admiral  desired  the  flag  to  be  hauled  down — hoped  it  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable, — and  his  men  stood  ready  to  perform  the  duly.’  ‘Tell  the 
pirate  your  master,’  replied  the  spirited  Englishwoman,  pointing  to  the 
staff,  *  that  if  he  wishes  to  strike  those  colours,  he  must  come  and  perform 
the  act  himself;  I  will  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  it.*  The  lady  then  bowed 
haughtily  and  withdrew  into  the  house.  As  the  discomfited  offi-^er 
slowly  walked  away,  he  looked  up  to  the  flag,  and  perceived  that  the  cord 
by  winch  it  was  elevated  to  its  place,  led  from  the  top  of  the  staff,  acrosi 
the  lawn,  to  an  open  upper  window  of  the  mansion,  where  sat  the  ladr 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  tranquilly  engaged  in  knitting.  W  as  that 
flag  hauled  down  ?  Mrs.  Pritchard  thinks  not ;  and  Rear  Admiral  Da 
Petit  Thouars  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.* — p.  19. 

Captain  Vangs,  who  commanded  the  '  Dolly/  was  a  hard  taslt- 
master,  hated  and  feared  by  the  crew.  Our  author  was  dia* 
eusteu  with  the  service ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Nukuhetri 
determined  to  risk  himself  amongst  the  savages  of  the  Ulao^ 
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rather  than  continue  under  his  power.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  joined  by  a  shipmate,  named  Toby,  a  light-hearted,  adven¬ 
turous  youth,  who  felt  only  the  sorrow  of  the  hour,  and  was 
ready  to  hazard  a  thousand  dangers  in  order  to  escape  it. 
Having  concerted  their  plans,  they  waited  till  ‘  the  starboard 
watch,'  to  which  they  both  belonged,  was  sent  on  shore,  for  a 
holiday.  This  speedily  oceurred ;  and  they  watched  their 
opportunity  to  escape  from  their  companions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods.  Knowing  that  the  valleys  were  inhabited  by  hostile 
tril)es,  of  some  of  whom  they  had  heard  alarming  accounts, 
they  resolved  to  make  for  the  high  land,  on  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  savages  rarely  ventured.  Their  object  w'as  to  lie 
concealed  till  the  ^  Dolly'  had  sailed,  and  they  calculated  on 
the  bread-fruit  tree  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  this  calculation  they  were  disappointed ;  and  the 
difficulties  early  experienced,  would  have  induced  less  adven¬ 
turous  youths  to  retrace  their  steps.  Their  course  is  thus 
graphically  described  : — 

*  Since  leaving  the  canoe-house  we  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  single 
syllable  with  one  another  ;  but  when  we  entered  a  second  narrow  opening 
in  the  wood,  and  again  caught  sight  of  the  ridge  before  us,  I  took  Toby 
by  the  arm,  and  pointing  along  its  sloping  outline  to  the  lofty  heights  at 
its  extremity,  said  in  a  low  tone,  '  Now  Toby,  not  a  word,  nor  a  glance 
backward  .till  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  yonder  mountain,  so  no  more 
lingering,  but  let  us  shove  aliead  w’hile  wc  can,  and  in  a  few  hours’  time 
we  may  laugh  aloud.  You  are  the  lightest  and  the  nimblest,  so  lead  on, 
and  I  will  follow.* 

'  ‘  All  right,  brother,’  said  Toby,  '  quick’s  our  play  ;  only  let’s  keep 
close  together,  that’s  all ;’  and  so  saving,  w  ith  a  bound  like  a  young  roe, 
he  cleared  a  brook  which  ran  across  our  path,  and  rushed  forward  with 
a  quick  step. 

*  When  we  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ridge,  we  were 
stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  yellow  reeds,  growing  together  as  thickly  as 
they  could  stand,  and  as  tough  and  stubborn  as  so  many  rods  of  steel ; 
and  we  perceived,  to  our  chagrin,  that  they  extended  midway  up  the 
elevation  w’e  purposed  to  ascend.  For  a  moment  we  gazed  about  us  in 
quest  of  a  more  practicable  route ;  it  was,  however,  at  once  apparent 
that  there  was  no  resource  but  to  pierce  this  thicket  of  canes  at  all 
hazards.  We  now  reversed  our  order  of  march,  I,  being  the  heaviest, 
taking  the  lead,  with  a  view  of  breaking  a  path  through  the  obstruction, 
while  Toby  fell  into  the  rear.  Two  or  three  times  I  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
sinuate  myself  between  the  canes,  and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  bending 
them  to  make  some  progress ;  but  a  bull-frog  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  work  a  passage  through  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  1  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair.  Half  wild  with  meeting  an  obstacle  we  had  so  little  anti¬ 
cipated,  I  threw  myself  desperately  against  it,  crushing  to  the  ground 
the  canes  with  which  I  came  in  contact ;  and  rismg  to  my  feet  again, 
repeated  the  action  with  hke  .effect.  Twenty  minutes  of  this  violent 
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exercise  almost  exhausted  me,  but  it  carried  us  some  way  into  the  thicket ; 
when  Toby,  who  had  been  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  labours  by  following 
close  to  my  heels,  proposed  to  become  pioneer  in  turn,  and  accordingly 
passed  ahead  with  a  view  of  affording  me  a  respite  from  iny  exertions. 
As,  however,  with  his  slight  frame  he  made  but  bad  work  of  it,  1  was 
soon  obliged  to  resume  my  old  place  again. 

*  On  we  toiled,  the  perspiration  starting  from  our  bodies  in  floods,  our 
limbs  tom  and  lacerated  with  the  splintered  fragments  of  the  broken 
canes,  until  we  had  proceeded  perhaps  ns  far  as  the  middle  of  the  brake, 
when  suddenly  it  ceased  raining,  and  the  atmosphere  around  us  became 
close  and  sultiy  beyond  expression,  llie  elasticity  of  the  reeds,  quickly 
recovering  from  the  temporary  pressure  of  our  bodies,  caused  them  to 
spring  back  to  their  original  position  ;  so  that  they  closed  in  upon  us  as 
we  advanced,  and  prevented  the  circulation  of  the  little  air  which  might 
otherwise  have  reached  us.  Besides  this,  their  great  height  completely 
shut  us  out  from  the  view  of  surrounding  objects,  and  we  were  not 
certain  but  that  we  might  have  been  going  all  the  time  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

*  Fatigued  with  my  long-continued  efforts,  and  panting  for  breath,  I 
felt  myself  completely  incapacitated  for  any  further  exertion.  1  rolled 
up  the  sleeve  of  my  frock,  and  squeezed  the  moisture  it  contained  into 
my  parched  mouth.  But  the  few  drops  I  managed  to  obtain  gave  me  little 
relief,  and  I  sunk  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  dogged  apathy,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  Toby,  w’ho  had  devised  a  plan  to  free  us  from  the  net 
in  which  we  had  become  entangled.  He  was  laying  about  him  lustily 
w'ith  his  sheath-knife,  lopping  the  canes  right  and  left,  like  a  reaper,  and 
soon  made  quite  a  clearing  around  us.  This  sight  reanimated  me,  and 
seizing  my  ow'n  knife,  I  hacked  and  hewed  away  without  mercy.  But 
alas !  the  farther  w’e  advanced,  the  thicker  and  taller,  and  apparently 
the  more  interminable,  the  reeds  became.  I  began  to  tliink  we  were 
fwrly  snared,  and  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  without  a  pair  of 
wings  we  should  never  be  able  to  escape  from  the  toils ;  when  all  at 
once  I  discerned  a  peep  of  daylight  through  the  canes  on  my  right,  and 
communicating  the  joyful  tidings  to  Toby,  we  both  fell  to  with  fresh 
spirit,  and  speedily  opening  a  passage  towards  it,  we  found  ourselves 
clear  of  perplexities,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ridge.’ — j)p.  39 — 41. 

This  was  surely  enough,  but  it  formed  only  a  small  item  in 
their  adventures.  Having  gained  the  ridge,  they  found  no 
bread-fruit  trees,  or  other  natural  provisions,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  themselves  as  concealed  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection  either  by  the  natives,  or  by  the  crew  of  the  ship 
they  had  left.  The  ground,  moreover,  was  broken  by  deep  and 
precipitous  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed*  mountain 
torrents.  Ultimately,  compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  one  of 
these,  they  met  with  a  new'  danger  which,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  effectually  have  arrested  their  progress.  A 
precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  extended  across  the 
ravine,  over  which  the  wild  stream  poured  in  tumultuous  fury. 
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*  What^s  to  be  done  now  ?*  said  our  author  to  his  companion ; 
who  replied,  with  the  light-hearteduess  characteristic  of  his 
class,  ‘Why,  as  we  cannot  retreat,  I  suppose  we  must  keep 
shoniig  along.'  In  truth,  retreat  was  impossible,  and  they 
were  threateued  with  stjurvatioii.  What  followed,  will  be  best 
describcil  in  our  author's  own  words. — 

‘  With  this  he  conducted  me  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  and  pointed 
along  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  a  number  of  curious  looking  roots,  some 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  several  feet  long,  which  after  twist¬ 
ing  among  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  shot  perj)endicularly  from  it  and  ran 
ta|KTing  to  a  point  in  the  air,  hanging  over  the  gulf  like  so  many  dark 
icicles.  They  covered  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  one  side  of  the  gorge, 
the  lowest  of  them  reaching  even  to  the  water.  Many  were  moss-grown 
and  decayed,  with  their  extremities  snapped  short  off,  and  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fall  were  slippery  with  moisture. 

‘  Toby’s  scheme,  and  it  was  a  desperate  one,  was  to  intrust  ourselves 
to  these  treacherous-looking  roots,  and  by  slipping  down  from  one  to 
another  to  gain  the  bottom. 

‘  *  Are  you  ready  to  venture  it  ?’  asked  Toby,  looking  at  me  earnestly, 
but  without  Siiying  a  word  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

*  ‘  I  am,’  was  my  reply  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our  only  resource  if  we 
wished  to  advance,  and  as  f  ir  retreating,  all  thoughts  of  that  sort  had 
been  long  abandoned. 

*  After  I  had  signified  my  assent,  Toby,  w  ithout  uttering  a  single  word, 
crawled  along  the  dripping  ledge  until  he  gained  a  point  from  whence 
he  could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pendant  roots  ;  he  shook  it 
— it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and  when  be  let  it  go  it  tw’anged  in  the  air 
like  a  strong  wire  sharply  struck.  Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my  light- 
limbed  companion  swung  himself  nimbly  upon  it,  and  twisting  his  legs 
round  it  in  sailor  fashion,  slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his 
weight  gave  it  a  motion  not  unlike  that  of  a  pendulum.  He  could  not 
venture  to  descend  any  further  :  so  holding  on  with  one  hand,  he  with 
the  other  shook  one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around  him,  and  at  lust, 
finding  one  which  he  thought  trustworthy,  shifeed  himself  to  it  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  downward  progress. 

*  So  far  so  well ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  comparing  my  heavier  frame 
and  disabled  condition  with  his  light  figure  and  remarkable  activity  ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute’s  time  I  was 
swinging  directly  over  his  head.  As  soon  as  his  upturned  eyes  caught 
a  glimpse  of  me,  he  exclaimed  in  his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did 
not  seem  to  daunt  him  in  the  least,  *  Mate,  do  me  the  kindness  not  to 
fall  until  I  get  out  of  your  way ;’  and  then  swinging  himself  more  on 
one  side,  he  continued  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time  I  cautiously 
transferred  myself  from  the  limb  down  w'hich  I  had  been  slipping  to  a 
couple  of  others  that  were  near  it,  deeming  two  strings  to  my  bow  better 
than  one,  and  taking  care  to  test  their  strength  before  I  trusted  my 
weight  to  them. 

'  On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  in  this  vertical 
journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots  which  were  round  to  my  con- 
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gtemation  they  snapped  off  one  after  another  like  so  many  pipe  stems, 
and  fell  in  fragments  against  the  side  of  the  gulf,  splashing  at  last  into 
the  waters  beneath.  As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots  yielded 
to  my  grasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  The 
branches  on  which  I  was  suspended  over  the  yawning  chasm  swang  to 
and  fro  in  the  air,  and  1  expected  them  every  moment  to  snap  in  twain. 
Appalled  at  the  dreadful  fate  that  menaced  me,  I  clutched  frantically 
at  the  only  large  root  which  remained  near  me,  but  in  vain ;  I  could  not 
reach  it,  though  my  fingers  were  within  a  few  inches  of  it.  Again  and  again 
I  tried  to  reach  it,  until  at  length,  maddened  with  the  thought  of  my  situa¬ 
tion,  I  swayed  myself  violently  by  striking  my  foot  against  the  side  of 
the  rock,  and  the  instant  that  I  approached  the  large  root  caught  des¬ 
perately  at  it,  and  transferred  myself  to  it.  It  vibrated  violently  under 
the  sudden  weight,  but  fortunately  did  not  give  way. 

*  Mv  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the  frightful  risk  I  had  just 
run.  and  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
depth  beneath  me.  For  the  instant  I  was  safe,  and  I  uttered  a  devout 
ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  for  my  escape. 

* '  Prettv  well  done,*  shouted  Toby  underneath  me ;  *  you  are  nimbler 
than  I  thought  you  to  be — hopping  about  up  there  from  root  to  root  like 
any  young  squirrel.  As  soon  as  you  have  diverted  yourself  sufficiently, 

I  would  advise  you  to  proceed.’ 

*  *  Ave  aye,  Toby,  all  in  good  time ;  two  or  three  more  such  famous 
roots  as  this,  and  I  shall  be  with  you.* 

*  The  residue  of  my  downw’ard  progress  was  comparatively  easy ;  the 
roots  were,  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  one  or  two  places  jutting  out 
points  of  rock  assisted  me  greatly.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  my  companion.* — (pp.  65 — 67.) 

Their  hope,  in  following  the  mountain  stream,  was  to  find  an 
opening  into  one  of  the  valleys.  From  what  they  had  heard, 
they  concludjd  that  two  hostile  tribes  tvere  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  one  named  Happar,  a  peaceful  and  humane 
race ;  the  other  Typee,  a  set  of  cannibals.  Their  desire  was  to 
reach  the  former,  but  their  uncertainty  awakened  a  thousand 
apprehensions  which  they  in  vain  essat’ed  to  conceal.  At  last 
they  came  upon  tlie  signs  of  habitation,  and  their  movements 
were  more  cautious  and  slow.  Their  introduction  to  the  Typees, 
— for  into  the  valley  of  this  dreaded  tribe  they  had  entered — was 
sufficiently  picturesque. 

It  was  too  late  to  recede,  so  we  moved  on  slowdy,  my  companion 
in  advance  casting  eager  glances  under  the  trees  on  either  side,  until  all 
at  once  I  saw  him  recoil  as  if  stung  by  an  adder.  Sinking  on  his  knee,  he 
waved  me  off  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  aside  some 
intervening  leaves  and  ^zed  intentlv  at  some  object. 

Disregarding  his  injunction,  I  quickly  approached  him  and  caught  a 
ghmpse  of  two  figures  partly  hidden  by  the  dense  foilage ;  they  were 
standing  close  together,  and  were  perfectly  motionless.  Thev  must  have 
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previously  perceived  us,  and  withdrawn  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  to 
elude  our  observation. 

*  My  mind  wiis  at  once  made  up.  Dropping  my  staff,  and  tearing 
open  the  package  of  things  wc  had  brought  from  the  ship,  I  unrolled  the 
cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand,  plucked  with  the  other  a  twig 
from  the  bushes  beside  me,  and  telling  Toby  to  follow  my  example,  I 
broke  through  the  covert  and  advanced,  waving  the  branch  in  token  of 
peace  towards  the  shrinking  forms  before  me. 

‘  They  were  a  boy  and  girl,  slender  and  graceful,  and  completely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  girdle  of  bark,  from  which  depended 
at  opposite  points  two  of  the  russet  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  An 
arm  of  the  boy,  half  screened  from  sight  by  her  wild  tresses,  was  thrown 
about  the  neck  of  the  girl,  while  with  the  other  he  held  one  of  her 
hands  in  his ;  and  thus  they  stood  together,  their  heads  inclined  forward, 
catching  the  faint  noise  we  made  in  our  progress,  and  with  one  foot  in 
advance,  as  if  half  inclined  to  fly  from  our  presence.* — p.  74. 

Their  reception,  however,  was  far  kinder  than  could  have  been 
anticipated ;  though  their  serenity  was  sadly  disturbed  by  the 
suspected  cannibal  propensities  of  the  natives.  Nothing  was 
denied  them  but  liberty,  and  that  only  bevond  the  limits  of  the 
valley.  It  was  evidently  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  savages  to 
retain  them,  though  with  what  design  it  was  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine.  Tlic  appearances  of  restraint  were  avoided  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  yet  they  painfully  felt  that  their  movements  were 
not  free,  and  that  their  return  to  Nukuheva  was  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  They  grew  at  length  into  familiarity  with  the  people, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  favour  of  Mehevi,  their 
chief.  Their  days  passed  in  dreamy  slothfulness,  the  habits 
of  the  valley  affording  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  life. 
It  was  little  more  than  an  animal  existence  which  they  spent. 
Their  hope  of  escape  gradually  diminished,  and  their  only  strong 
excitement  sprung  from  the  fear  of  the  fickleness  and  savage 
propensities  of  the  tribe.  A  dark  and  cruel  superstition  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  earthly  paradise,  of  which  a  faint  notion  may  be 
found  from  the  following  description  of  the  spot  consecrated  to 
its  rites. 

*  Here  were  situated  the  Taboo  groves  of  the  valley — the  scene  of 
many  a  prolonged  feast,  of  manv  a  horrid  rite.  Beneath  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  consecrated  bread-fruit  trees  there  reigned  a  solemn  twilight — a 
cathedral-like  gloom.  The  frightful  genius  of  pagan  wrorship  seemed  to 
brood  in  silence  over  the  place,  breathing  its  spell  upon  every  object 
around.  Here  and  there,  in  the  depths  of  these  awful  shades,  half 
screened  from  sight  by  masses  of  overhanging  foilage,  rose  the  idolatrous 
altars  of  the  savages,  built  of  enornious  blocks  ot  black  and  po’ished 
stone,  placed  one  upon  another,  without  cement,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  and  surmounted  hv  a  rustic  open  temple  enclosed  with  a 
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low  thicket  of  cancs,  w’ithin  which  might  be  seen,  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  offerings  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  putrefying  relics 
of  some  recent  sacrifice. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  wood  was  the  the  hallowed  ‘  hoolah  hoolah,’ 
ground  -set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fantastic  religious  ritual  of 
these  people— coiv.prising  an  extensive  oblong  pi-pi,  terminating  at  either 
end  in  a  loftv  temiced  altar,  guarded  by  ranks  of  hideous  wooden  idols, 
and  with  the  two  remaining  sides  flanked  by  ranges  of  bamboo  sheds, 
opening  towards  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  thus  formed.  Vast  trees, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  this  space,  and  throwing  over  it  an  umbrageous 
shade,  had  their  massive  trunks  built  round  with  slight  stages,  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  railed  in  with  canes,  forming  so  many 
rustic  pulpits,  from  which  the  priests  harangued  their  devotees. 

*  This  holiest  of  spots  was  defended  from  profanation  by  the  strictest 
edicts  of  the  all-pervading  ‘  taboo,'  which  condemned  to  instant  death 
the  sacrilegious  female  who  should  enter  or  touch  its  sacred  precincts,  or 
even  so  much  as  press  with  her  feet  the  ground  made  holy  by  the  shadows 
that  it  cast.’ — p.  IOC). 

In  this  spot  they  fell  asleep,  and  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  on  their  aw  akening,  w  as  w  ell  adapted  to  stimulate  their 
terror  to  the  utmost.  We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Melville’s  own 
words,  simply  remarking,  that  the  overdone  levity  of  his  com¬ 
panion  sliakes  our  confidence  in  its  authenticity  : — 

*  I  awoke  from  an  uneasy  nap,  about  midnight,  as  I  supposed ;  and, 
raising  myself  partly  from  the  mat,  became  sensible  that  we  were 
enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  Toby  lay  still  asleep,  but  our  late  com¬ 
panions  had  disappeared.  Tlie  only  sound  that  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  place  w  as  the  asthmatic  breathing  of  the  old  men  I  have  mentioned, 
who  reposed  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  Beside  them,  as  well  as  1  could 
judge,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house. 

*  Apprehensive  of  some  evil,  I  roused  my  comrade,  and  we  were 
engaged  in  a  whispered  conference  conccniing  the  unexpected  withdrawal 
of  the  natives,  when  all  at  once,  from  the  depths  of  the  grove,  in  full 
view  of  us  where  wre  lay,  shoots  of  flame  were  seen  to  rise,  and  in  a  few 
moments  illuminated  the  surrounding  trees,  casting,  by  contrast,  into 
still  deeper  gloom  the  darkness  around  us. 

*  While  we  continued  gazing  at  this  sight,  dark  figures  appeare  d  moving 
to  and  fro  before  the  flumes ;  while  others,  dancing  and  capering  about, 
looked  like  so  many  demons. 

*  Regarding  this  new  phenomenon  w’ith  no  small  degree  of  trepidation, 
I  said  to  my  companion,  *  What  can  all  this  mean,  Toby  ?* 

Oh,  nothing,’  replied  he ;  '  getting  the  fire  ready,  I  suppose.’ 

*  *  Fire !  exclaimed  1,  while  my  heart  took  to  beating  like  a  trip¬ 
hammer,  *  w’hat  fire  ?’ 

Ihe  fire  to  cook  us,  to  be  sure ;  w^hat  else  w’ould  the  cannibals 
be  kicking  up  such  a  row*  about  if  it  were  not  for  that  ?’ 

Oh,  Toby  !  you  have  done  writh  your  jokes;  this  is  no  time  for  them; 
something  is  about  to  happen,  I  feel  confident.* 
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'  ‘  Jokes,  indeed  !*  exclaimed  Toby,  indignantly.  *  Did  you  ever  hear 
me  joke  ?  Whv,  for  what  do  you  suppose  the  devils  have  been  feeding 
us  up  in  this  kind  of  style  during  the  last  three  days,  unless  it  were  for 
something  that  you  are  too  much  frightened  at  to  talk  about }  Look  at 
that  Kory-Kory  there! — has  he  not  been  stuffing  you  with  his  con¬ 
founded  mushes,  just  in  the  way  they  treat  swine  before  they  kill  them  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  we  w’ill  be  eaten  this  blessed  night,  and  there  is  the  fire 
we  shall  be  roasted  by.* 

‘  This  view  of  the  matter  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  allay  my  appre¬ 
hensions,  and  I  shuddered  when  I  reflected  that  we  were  indeed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  and  that  the  dreadful  contingency  to  which 
Toby  had  alluded  was  by  no  means  removed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

'  *  There !  1  told  you  so !  they  are  coming  for  us !’  exclaimed  my  com¬ 
panion  the  next  moment,  as  the  forms  of  four  of  the  islanders  were  seen 
in  bold  relief  against  the  illuminated  back-ground,  mounting  the  pi-pi  and 
approaching  towards  us. 

*  They  came  on  noiselessly,  nay  stealthily,  and  glided  along  through 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  us  as  if  about  to  spring  upon  some  object 
they  were  fearful  of  disturbing  before  they  should  make  sure  of  it. — 
Gracious  heaven  !  the  horrible  refleetions  which  crowded  upon  me  that 
moment. — A  cold  sw’eat  stood  upon  my  brow,  and  spell-bound  with  terror 
I  awaited  my  fate  ! 

*  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  wcll-rcmend)cred  tones  of 
Mehevi,  and  at  the  kindly  accents  of  his  voice  my  fears  were  immediately 
dissipated.  ‘Tommo,  Toby,  ki  ki!’  (eat)  — He  had  awaited  to  address 
us  until  he  had  assured  himself  that  we  were  both  awake,  at  which  he 
seemed  somewhat  surprised.* — p.  102 — 104. 

A  large  trencher,  containing  ])ortions  of  a  roasted  pig,  soon 
attested  the  kindly  purposes  of  their  visitors,  and  restored  them  to 
their  equanimity.  Yet  the  fear  of  being  themselves  subjected 
in  turn  to  the  same  process  as  the  pig,  continued  to  haunt 
them,  and  especially  disturbed  the  excitable  imagination  of 
Toby.  Our  author  acknowledges  his  '  almost  entire  inability  to 
gratify  any  curiosity  that  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  the  valley,'  and  alleges  tliat  there  is  'a  vast  deal  of  un¬ 
intentional  hnrabng'  in  the  accounts  received  from  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  the  theological  institutions  of  Polynesia.  To  this 
sweeping  censure  we  more  than  demur,  and  adduce  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  proof  of  the  senseless  character,  at  least,  of  the  prevalent 
superstition. 

*  In  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions  of  the  valley,  within  a  stone*i 
cast  of  Fayaway*s  lake,  for  so  I  christened  the  scene  of  our  island 
yachting,  and  hard  by  a  grow’th  of  palms,  which  stood  ranged  in  order 
along  both  banks  of  the  stream,  waving  their  green  arms  as  if  to  do 
honour  to  its  passage,  was  the  mausoleum  of  a  deceased  warrior  chief. 
•Like  all  the  other  edifices  of  any  note,  it  was  raised  upon  a  small  pi-pi 
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of  atones,  which  being  of  unusual  height,  was  a  conspicuous  object  from 
a  distance.  A  light  thatching  of  bleached  palmetto  leaves  hung  over  it 
like  a  self-supported  canopy  ;  for  it  was  not  until  you  came  very  near 
that  you  saw  it  was  supported  by  four  slender  columns  of  bamboo  rising 
at  each  corner  to  a  little  more  than  the  height  of  a  man.  A  clear  area 
of  a  few  yards  surrounded  the  pi-pi,  and  was  enclosed  by  four  trunks  of 
cocoa-nut  trees  resting  at  the  angles  on  massive  blocks  of  stone.  The 
place  was  sacred.  The  sign  of  the  inscrutable  taboo  was  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  mystic  roll  of  white  tappa,  suspended  by  a  twisted  cord  of  the 
same  material  from  the  top  of  a  slight  pole  planted  within  the  enclosure. 
The  sanctity  of  the  spot  appeared  never  to  have  been  violated.  The 
stillness  of  the 'grave  was  there,  and  the  calm  solitude  around  was 
beautiful  and  touching.  The  soft  shadows  of  those  lofty  pidm-trees  ! — 

I  can  see  them  now,  hanging  over  the  little  temple,  as  if  to  keep  out  the 
intrusive  sun. 

*  On  nil  sides  as  you  approached  this  silent  spot,  you  caught  sight  of 
the  dead  chiefs  effigy,  seated  in  the  stern  of  a  canoe,  which  was  raised 
on  a  light  frame  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pi-pi.  The  canoe  was 
about  seven  feet  in  length  ;  of  a  rich,  dark  coloured  wood,  handsomely 
carved  and  adorned  in  many  places  with  variegated  bindings  of  stained 
sinnet,  into  which  were  ingeniously  wTought  a  number  of  sparkling  sea- 
shells,  and  a  belt  of  the  same  shells  ran  all  round  it.  The  body  of  the 
figure,  of  whatever  material  it  might  have  been  made,  was  effectually 
concealed  in  a  heavy  robe  of  brown  tappa,  revealing  only  the  hands  and 
head ;  the  latter  skilfully  carved  in  wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  superb 
arch  of  plumes.  These  plumes,  in  the  subdued  and  gentle  gales  which 
found  access  to  this  sequestered  spot,  were  never  for  one  moment  at  rest, 
but  kept  nodding  and  waving  over  the  chief  s  brow.  The  long  leaves  of 
the  palmetto  dropped  over  the  eaves,  and  through  them  you  saw  the 
warrior  holding  his  paddle  with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  rowing,  leaning 
forw’ard  and  inclining  his  head,  as  if  eager  to  hurry  on  his  voyage. 
Glaring  at  him  for  ever,  and  face  to  face,  was  a  polished  human  skull, 
which  crowned  the  prow  of  the  canoe.  The  spectral  figure-head,  re¬ 
versed  in  its  position,  glancing  backwards,  seemed  to  mock  the  impatient 
attitude  of  the  warrior. 

'  \\  hen  I  first  visited  this  singular  place  with  Kory-Korv,  he  told  me, 
or  at  least  1  so  understood  him  that  the  chief  was  paddling  his  way  to 
the  realms  of  bliss,  and  bread-fi  the  Polvnesian  heaven,  where  every 
moment  the  bread  fruit  trees  *  opped  their  ripened  spheres  to  the 
ground,  and  where  there  was  no  1  to  the  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas  : 
there  they  reposed  through  the  liwivmg  eternity  upon  mats  much  finer 
than  those  of  Typee ;  and  every  day  bathed  their  glowing  limbs  in  rivers 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  In  that  happy  land  there  were  plenty  of  plumes  and 
feathers,  and  boars  tusks  and  sperm-whale  teeth,  far  preferable  to  all  the 
shining  trinkets  and  gay  tappa  of  the  white  men  ;  '  and,  best  of  all, 
women  far  lovelier  than  the  daughters  of  earth  were  there  in  abundance. 
•  A  very  pleasant  place,’  Korv-Korv  said  it  was;  ‘but  after  all,  not 
much  plea.«anter,  he  thought,  than  Typee.’  ‘  Did  he  not  then,’  1  asked 
him,  *  wish  to  accompany  the  warrior  ?’  *  Oh.  no  :  he  was  ver\’  happy 

where  he  was ;  but  supposed  that  so  ne  time  or  other  he  would  go  in 
hit  own  canoe.* 
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•  Whenever  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  through  the  valley  I  happened 
to  be  near  the  chiefs  mausoleum,  1  always  turned  aside  to  visit  it.  'llie 
place  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  me  ;  I  hardly  know  why  ;  but  so  it  was. 
As  I  leaned  over  the  railing  aiid  gazed  upon  the  strange  effigy  and  watched 
the  play  of  the  feathery  head-dress,  stirred  by  the  same  breeze  which  in 
low  tones  breathed  amidst  the  lofty  palm-trees,  I  loved  to  yield  myself 
up  to  the  fanciful  superstition  of  the  islanders,  and  could  almost  believe 
that  the  grim  warrior  was  bound  heavenward.  In  this  mood  when  I 
turned  to  depart,  I  bade  him  ‘  God  speed,  and  a  pleasant  voyage.'  Aye. 
paddle  away,  brave  chieftain,  to  the  land  of  spirits  !  To  the  material 
eve  thou  makest  but  little  progress  ;  but  with  the  eye  of  faith,  I  see  thy 
canoe  cleaving  the  bright  waves,  which  die  away  on  those  dimly  looming 
shores  of  Paradise.’ — pp.  190 — 1 93. 

The  view  given  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Mar- 
quesana,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  all,  which  our  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  experience  of  its  state  in  other  regions,  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  We  demur  on  this  aceount  to  the  accuraey 
of  the  narrative;  and  smile,  if  a  deeper  feeling  be  not  enkindled, 
at  the  favourable  light  in  wdiich  our  author  contrasts  savage 
with  civilized  man.  That  there  are  grievous  evils  attendant 
on  civilization,  we  readily  admit ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  gravely 
to  argue  its  preference.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
long  since  decided  this  question,  and  laughs  down,  in  very 
scorn,  the  effort  to  open  it  afresh. 

Equally  impotent  is  his  obvious  aim,  to  connect  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  with  the  atrocities  practised  on  savage  tribes. 
This,  we  admit,  is  not  done  directly  and  in  explicit  terms,  but  it 
is  clearly  his  design.  That  such  atrocities  are  perpetrated  w'e 
cannot  denv.  Thev  are  attested  bv  too  many  witnesses  to 
admit  of  doubt,  but  they  do  not  lie,  they  are  not  chargeable  on 
religious  men.  The  refuse  of  Europe  and  of  America  will  come 
in  contact  with  savage  tribes  whether  missionaiics  be  cent  to 
the  heathen  or  not.  The  progress  of  commerce  has  determined 
this;  and  the  only  hope  of  uncivilized  man,  his  only  chance  for 
life  itself,  is  in  the  presence  and  undaunted  courage  of  the  re- 
li^ous  teacher.  The  missionary  of  the  gosjiel  has  been  the 
friend,  the  advocate,  and  the  defender  alike  of  the  Polynesian 
islander,  the  Caffree,  the  Hottentot,  the  Bushman  of  Africa, 
and  the  Negro  Slave  of  our  w  estern  colonies.  Whilst  humanity 
survives,  who  will  cease  to  hold  in  grateful  reverence  the  names 
of  Williams,  Philip,  and  Knibb.  We  doubt  not  that  our 
American  brethren,  to  some  of  whose  agents  Mr.  Melville 
disparagingly  refers,  w  ill  be  able  to  rebut  his  ungenerous  in¬ 
sinuations.  Let  him  learn  the  worth  of  the  morality  taught 
by  the  Christian  missionary,  before  he  ventures  to  criticise  hi* 
motives,  or  to  disparage  his  work.  The  world  is  too  full  of  tes¬ 
timonies  in  favour  of  our  brethren  to  permit  u*  lightly  to  credit 
Rn  unknown  witness  against  them. 


Art.  VII. — Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Reid,  M,  A.,  of  Bellary,  East 
Indies :  Comprising  Incidents  of  the  Bellary  Mission  for  a  period  of 
Eleven  Years,  from  1830 /o  1840.  By  Rulpli  WarJlavv,  D  D.  p.p. 
4()8.  Glasgow :  James  Macleliose.  1645. 

Dll.  Wardlaw  (Iocs  iiuiny  things  well,  but  we  think  he  does 
nothing  better  than  biography.  His  mental  and  moral  qualities 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  kind  of  composition.  His  care  in 
collecting  and  fairly  representing  facts ;  his  cool  and  con¬ 
scientious  judgment ;  his  nice  perception  of  moral  excellencies; 
his  sagacity  in  eliciting  the  meaning  and  lessons  of  events  and 
experiences ;  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  atfections ;  and 
the  easy  elegance  of  his  style,  all  qualify  him,  in  no  ordiiuiry 
degree,  to  be  the  chronicler  of  good  men’s  lives.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  these  qualifications  for 
his  task,  peculiar  advantages.  He  knew  and  loved  his  subject, 
was  intimately  related  to  him,  and  had  access  to  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  could  be  of  any  service  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
work.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say,  after  this,  that  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Christian  biography. 

Mr.  Reid  appears  to  have  been  entitled,  upon  many  accounts, 
to  sucli  a  record.  Without  what  are  termed  sparkling  gifts, 
he  possessed  a  good  measure  of  most  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
w  ith  that  aptitude  and  diligence  in  their  application,  w  hich  are 
far  better  than  brilliant  parts.  But  the  great  chiu-m  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  his  life  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  his  earnest 
Christian  devotedness.  He  not  only  hiid  Christian  principle, 

but  had  it  ‘  more  abundantlv.’  His  choice  of  the  raissionarv’s 

*  » 

otfice  arose  from  a  deep  spiritual  compassion  for  the  heathen ; 
and  his  discharge  of  its  duties  w’as  not,  therefore,  merely  decent 
and  respectable,  but  was  marked  by  a  fervour  and  self-denial  and 
laboriousness,  which  must  compel  the  admiration  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  mind.  He  was  cut  ott’  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  but  few 
in  modern  times  have  left  upon  the  world  deeper  spiritual 
traces  of  their  having  lived  and  laboured  in  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  perusal  of  his  memoirs,  by  either  minister  or  private 
Christian,  not  producing  a  very  vivid  impression  of  both  the 
claims  and  privileges  of  the  Divine  service — not  exciting  an 
earnest  sense  of  its  solemnity,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  for  its 
honour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  biogrjiphy  is  a  most  important 
species  of  literature,  and  might  be  rendered  immensely  service¬ 
able  to  the  church  and  the  world.  History,  in  one  form  or 
other,  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  the  shape  in 
which  the  God  of  souls  has  reveah'd  his  truth  to  men,  and  the 
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reasons  of  its  selection  by  him  are  not  far  or  hard  to  seek.  Tlie 
embodiment  of  truth  in  events  and  actions,  has  charms  to  the 
vast  majority  of  minds  which  no  abstn  ct  teaching  will  ever  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  more  plain  and  palpable,  it  addresses  more  powers 
and  sentiments,  it  possesses  more  variety  and  force.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  subject  of  sincere  lamentation,  that  this  kind  of  com¬ 
position  should  not  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  highest 
purposes  —  the  instruction  and  sanctification  of  the  mind. 
There  is  no  lack  of  lives.  Memoirs  abound.  So  numerous  are 
the  records  of  modern  men,  obscure  as  well  as  of  note,  that 
Foster^s  essay  ‘  on  a  man’s  writing  memoirs  on  himself,’  which 
was  once  thought  strangely  destitute  of  practical  utility,  is 
likely  to  be  as  popular  and  useful  as  the  books  that  figure  with 
the  titles,  ‘  Every  man  his  own  Gardener,’  ‘  his  ow  n  Lawyer,  &c.’ 
The  privacy  of  individual  life  is  recklessly  invaded.  People 
dwell  in  glass  houses.  There  is  no  need  of  mesmerism  to  re  ¬ 
veal  secrets.  Every  man  who  would  live  aright,  must  live  with 
a  view  to  publication.  How’  then  is  it  that  so  few  memoirs  arc 
of  anv  worth  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  true  end  of 
biography,  is  not  '  the  writer’s  end.’  It  is  not  the  public  good, 
but  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  of  affection,  tliat  is  sought. 
Ilciicc  appear  lives  of  men,  without  number,  who  have  possessed 
no  particular  characteristics,  pjissed  through  no  particular  ex¬ 
periences,  pursued  no  particular  end,  and  exemplified  no  par¬ 
ticular  law,  mental,  moral,  or  social.  And  hence,  even  in 
the  case  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  be  remembered,  parts  of 
their  character  and  history  Jire  dwelt  uj)on  because  of  their 
interest  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  or  relatives,  while  other 
parts  arc  omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched  upon,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  though  imparting  less  j)rivatc  pleasure,  would  confer 
a  greater  public  benefit.  The  personal  is  allowed  to  occupy 
too  prominent  a  position.  The  man  is  remembered,  but 
his  age  is  forgotten.  What  he  thought,  felt,  and  did,  is  clearly 
recorded  —  that  is,  all  that  has  but  a  passing  worth  and 
being  is  made  much  of  —  but  his  relations  to  his  kind  and 
to  futurity,  how  he  received  the  influences  of  the  past, 
and  how  he  helped  to  transmit  them  to  the  coming 
generation  —  the  specific  principles  which  his  history 
was  designed  to  illustrate,  and  the  great  events  and  problems 
with  which  that  history  w'as  connected,  and  to  the  knowledge 
and  impression  of  which  the  record  of  it  ought  to  be  a  means — 
these  are  matters  that  seldom  trouble  the  minds  of  biographers, 
and  that  would  trouble  the  most  of  them  to  very  little  purpose. 
This  omission  is  the  more  marked,  and  the  more  miserable, 
when  the  person  whose  life  is  written,  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
public  person,  discharging  a  special  office,  representing  import- 
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nnt  truths,  and  engaged  in  dispensing  important  blessings. 
Few  things  are  more  unsatisfactory  to  our  minds,  than  to  take 
up  a  mere  list  of  facts  and  feelings  in  the  life  of  one  who  we 
were  prepared  to  expect  would  be  treated  more  as  a  sign  than  a 
substance,  a  glass  through  which  we  might  see  his  ‘  times,'  a 
connecting  link  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  state  and  progress 
of  our  common  nature. 

Now  it  is  here,  if  we  were  to  object  at  all,  that  we  deem  Dr. 
Wardlaw  not  to  liave  magnified  the  office  of  a  biographer.  He 
has  not  realised  such  portion  of  our  remarks  as  are  applicable  to 
his  theme,  for  he  has  not  attempted  it,  and  in  not  attempting 
it  he  has  only  followed  nearly  all  of  those  that  have  gone  before 
him.  He  has  certainly  done  full  justice  to  the  amiable  and 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Reid.  He  has  given  a  full  view  of 
his  life  and  labours.  But  we  confess  that  the  book  would  have 
had  a  much  larger  value  to  us,  had  there  been  less  of  minute 
detail,  less  of  personal  and  domestic  incident,  less  of  reflection, 
and  more  of  the  scenes  and  subjects  with  w  hich  the  life  of  a 
missionary,  and  especially  a  missionary  in  India,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  familiar.  M  e  cannot  but  think  that,  w  ithout  increasing  the 
size  of  the  volume,  and  without  omitting  anything,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  which  is  of  much  importance,  a  fine  opportunity  might 
have  been  embraced  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  most  momentous  spiritual  principles,  and  deepening  by 
enlightening  the  interest  of  Christians  in  the  heatlien  world. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  represent  the  vast  systems  of  pagan¬ 
ism  in  one  point  of  view,  as  a  mere  manifestation  of  depravity, 
but  we  suggest  that  this  is,  alone,  a  very  superficial  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  mode  of  representation.  Even  as  thus  represented, 
we  imagine  that  readers  of  Mr.  Reid's  memoirs  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  much  that  thev  mav  wish  to  know.  Visits  to  heathen 
festivals,  and  labours  at  them,  are  certainly  desenbed,  but  what 
those  festivals  are,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  systems 
to  which  they  belong,  they  wdll  form  but  a  poor  conception  of, 
from  this  volume.  Even  the  Thuys^  an  association  which,  it  is 
said,  *  is  now  known  to  have  existed  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  in  India,  but  of  which  anything  like  accurate 
and  consistent  accounts  in  this  country  are  but  of  singularly 
recent  date,'  even  this  *  extensive  and  organised  fraternity  of 
robbers  and  murderers,*  described,  and  justly  described,  as  an 
exemplification  than  which  few  can  be  more  ^  striking  of  the 
hardening  and  ruthless  influence  of  idolatrous  superstition,'  and 
some  description  of  which  might,  therefore,  be  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  work  designed  to  record  *  missionary  facts,'  and  to 
teach  ‘  instructive  lessons,'  is  dismissed  in  a  page,  although  Mr. 
Reid  had  forwarded  a  statement  respecting  them  in  the  form  of 
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an  abstract  from  the  work  of  Captain  Sleeman,  '  whose  accu¬ 
racy/  he  says,  ‘  may  be  fully  relied  upon.'  \\c  cannot  understand 
why  this  abstract,  ‘  how  interesting  soever,  would  be  out  of 
place,'  in  this  volume,  and  regret  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  should 
have  formed  a  plan  that,  in  his  view,  required  its  exclusion,  a 
plan,  which,  to  some  extent,  sacrifices  the  worth  of  the  memoir 
to  the  many,  by  increasing  its  worth  to  the  few.  AVith  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  now'  mentioned,  the  book  is  just  what  such  a  book 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  observations  called  forth  by  the 
experience  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Keid  are  exceedingly  judi¬ 
cious  and  appropriate,  and  not  a  few  are  worthy  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  all  engaged  in  plans  of  spiritual  labour, 
especially  in  connection  with  Christian  missions,  an  enterprise 
which  deserves  and  requires,  in  order  to  its  successful  conduct, 
very  much  besides  the  purest  suggestions  of  Christian  piety, 
and  the  w  armest  impulses  of  Christian  zeal. 

The  Bellary  mission,  in  connection  with  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  wiis  commenced  in  1810,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hands, 
who,  having  found  it  impracticable  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  sent  out  in  the  establishment  of  a  Canarese  mis¬ 
sion  at  Seringapatam,  obtained  permission  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  at  Bellary.  lie  immediately  set  himself  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  ot*  the  Canarese,  the  vernacular  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which,  ‘without  a  dictionary,  without  a  gram¬ 
mar,  and  with  very  incompetent  native  aid,  lie  soon 
made  great  progress  and  was  able  to  commence  the  work  of 
conversing  with,  and  preaching  to  the  people,  and  the  more  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  a  translation  of  the  w'ord  of  God.'  In  1812,  a 
version  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew’,  Mark,  and  John  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  commenced,  and  a  church 
formed  of  twenty-seven  Europeans  and  Indo- Britons,  among 
whom  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hands  w  ere  very  useful.  Two  schools, 
one  of  natives,  and  the  other  for  Europeans  and  Indo-Britons, 
were  likewise  established,  the  existence  of  the  first  being  soon 
after  endangered  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  direct  Christian 
instruction.  Although  most  of  the  children  were  withdrawn, 
the  alarm  and  prejudice  gradually  subsided,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  school  was  enlarged,  and  another  school  established 
for  the  instruction,  in  English,  of  the  more  respectable  classes 
of  the  natives,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  occupying  more  time  than  it  was  thought  right  to  devote  to 
a  merely  secondary  object.  In  1819,  the  first  native  member 
was  received  into  the  church — a  native  of  Vizagapatam — a 
Brahman — who,  it  was  feared,  subsequently  apostatized.  In 
the  year  following,  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at 
Madras  in  Canarese.  The  establishment  of  a  printing-press  in 
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1826,  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  mission,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  from  it  have  proceeded  one  tliou- 
sand  copies  of  the  whole  Canarese  scriptures ,  a  second  edition 
of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Psalms,  and 
Genesis,  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  Matthew,  and  five 
thousand  of  Genesis  in  Teloogoo,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tracts  and  other  books  in  both  languages.  In 
1828,  Mr.  llauds  left  India  for  England  to  recruit  his  energies, 
having  been  an  active  missionary  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  completed  a  translation  of  great  excellency  as  a  first 
version  of  the  whole  scriptures,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  books  by  Mr.  Reeve.  Mr.  Reid  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  and  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  melancholy  picture  of  its  moral  condition  to  his  friends 
at  home. 

*  The  more  I  see  and  hear  of  Belary,  the  more  wretched  its  con¬ 
dition  appears.  It  is  a  sink  of  pollution  and  iniquity,  and  the  horde 
of  every  unclean  thing.  The  state  of  European  society  is  most 
shocking.  Four  or  five  European  families,  and  three  or  four 
country- born,  is  the  extent  of  our  religious  society,  in  addition  to 
our  mission  families.  Some  few  are  moral  people ;  but  the  hulk 
are  the  most  dissipated,  profane,  worthless  characters,  living  in 
every  vice,  the  very  lowest  you  can  possibly  conceive.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  characters  is  very  extensive.  All  the  most  respecta¬ 
ble  natives  are  in  some  way  or  another  connected  wdth  them,  they 
are  affected  by  their  example,  and  are  glad  to  find  a  plea  for  their 
own  crimes  in  the  vices  of  their  superiors  ;  and  it  is  an  argument  in 
every  one’s  mouth — *  We  live  as  morally  as  you  Christians  do — 
look  at  such  and  such  an  individual ;  how  does  he  act  ?’  They 
will  not  understand  the  difference  between  nominal  and  spiritual 
Christianity.  Tlie  very  last  time  that  Mr.  Beynon  was  preaching 
in  Pellah,  (a  village  of  Bellary,)  a  Brahmin  passed  by,  and  with 
a  crack  of  the  finger,  called  out — *  Oh !  it  is  only  these  mission¬ 
aries  who  care  about  their  religion; — all  their  other  countrymen 
live  as  we  do.*  This  man  is  under  a  person  who  is  almost  an 
idolutor,  and  holds  one  of  the  first  stations  in  the  Civil  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Bellary.  I  could  tell  you  of  things  that  w'ould  confound 
you,  of  the  dreadful  lives  these  people  lead.  But  they  are  un¬ 
mentionable.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  speak  of  them.  The  next 
class  of  people  at  Bellary,  are  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  who  are 
come  hitfier  with  the  sole  intent  of  becoming  rich  ;  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  any  access  to  them,  they  are  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
grossed  in  business,  without,  alas !  even  the  intermission  o!  a  sab- 
bath.  1  he  lower  classes  of  Canarese  are  very  much  under  Brah- 
minical  and  priestly  influence ;  they  do,  however,  in  considerable 
numl>ers,  attend  tfie  preaching  of  the  word  ;  but  generally,  being 
very  poor,  arc  obliged  to  toil  from  morning  to  night  at  their  daily 
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occupations  and  are  thus  prevented  from  receiving  the  tidings  of 
the  gospel.  The  Tamil  population,  which  is  very  considerable, 
consisting  of  servants,  camp-followers,  &c.,  are  a  very  indifferent 
race.  They  will  profess  any  religion,  or  none,  as  their  inteiest  in 
a  worldly  sense  may  chance  to  direct  them.  I  could,  if  I  liked, 
make  a  grand  show-olf,  and  cause  the  religious  world  to  marvel  at 
the  number  of  converts  made  under  my  instrumentality,  if  I  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  encourage  these  people  to  make  a  profession.  Schwartz 
made  five  thousand  Christians  from  among  them.  How  many  may 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  on  his  right  hand,  God  only 
knows;  but  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  fifty  had  lived  consistent 
lives.  I  could  venture  to  say,  that  if  I  were  to  make  it  known  that 
I  would  baptize  tliose  who  would  come  forward  and  make  a  pro¬ 
fession,  even  without  any  worldly  inducement  held  out  by  me,  but 
merely  fioin  the  desire  of  becoming,  like  Europeans,  Christians,  1 
could  baptize  twenty  a  month.  This  would  look  very  fine.  It  might 
bring  a  good  deal  of  ^clat  in  association  with  my  name  from  a  well- 
meaning  but  ill-informed  p’ublic ;  but  how  would  it  stand  before 
God  ?  No.  Let  me  only  be  the  instrument  of  one  leal  conversion 
to  God:  my  heart  will  rejoice,  and  my  labours,  if  at  the  expense  of 
my  life,  will  be  abundantly  remunerated,  but  away  with  these  pro¬ 
fessional  .  .  .  !’ — pp.  L56 — 138. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  these  ominous  dots,  that  some¬ 
thing  very  shocking  has  been  suppressed.  The  last  word  *  is 
torn  away,'  from  the  letter — that  is  all.  The  closing  sentences 
of  extract  now  given,  intimate  the  real  sj)irit  and  aim  of 
Mr.  Reid's  missionary  life.  Few'  men  have  been  more  anxious 
about  the  reality,  or  more  careless  of  the  show,  of  success.  One 
of  the  objects  to  w  hich  he  soon  directed  his  attention  was,  the 
formation  of  an  orphan  .school.  The  design  of  this  school  w  as 
to  clothe,  and  board,  and  teach  the  elements  of  education,  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  children  who  were 
orphans,  but  children  who  might  be  willingly  given  up  by  their 
parents,  from  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them,  or  any  other 
motive.  Each  child,  it  was  found,  could  be  supported  for  4/. 
sterling.  A  separate  fund  was  raised  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  relates  to  this  institution  : 

*I  received,'  says  Mr.  Reid,  ‘a  most  kind  and  encouraging  letter 
from  the  Directors  on  the  subject ;  expressing  their  regret  that  so 
much  time  and  money  had  been  expended  on  the  old  system  of 
educating  by  heathen  schoolmasters,*  and  giving  their  full  sanction 

•  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  that  system.  The  circumstances  related  look  place  soon  afier  Mr.  Iieid*s 
arrival  at  Bellary.  *  From  imrticular  symptoms  which  had  chanced  to  come 
under  his  notice,  he  began  toentertain  suspicionsof  a  practice  prcvailiogin  the 
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to  my  plan.  I  set  to  work  immediately  and  in  earnest.  A  Christian 
fiiend  liere,  who  had  been  previously  anxious  for  such  a  school,  gene¬ 
rously  and  kindly  came  lorwaid,  and  offered  to  support  six  children 
Each  child  will  cost  four  rupees  a  month,  'I'wo  other  genilemeii,  pious 
friends,  who  had  lound  children,  brought  them  to  me,  and  promised 
to  support  them.  So  1  have  eight  provided  for.  Tlie  building  co^t 
one  hundred  and  thirty  rupees,  and  is  attached  to  my  house,  Reckon 
ten  rupees  to  1/.)  1  soon  expect  to  get  several  more  cinldren  ;  and, 

oh!  if  you  can  aid  me,  God  will  re'Aard  your  endeavours,  and  bless 
the  givers.  1  will  promise  to  k\o  my  duty,  as  far  as  1  can,  lo  the 
children  ;  and  then,  is  there  not  a  pron.ise  in  which  success  is  en¬ 
sured  ?  'Train  up  a  child.*  etc.  Pray  for  me,  too.  The  woik  is 
difficult  and  arduous.  The  poor  little  dears  are  very  happy  ;  ihev 
have  never  been  so  happy  in  their  lives.  They  are  very  good,  and 
very  easy  to  manage.  It  would  give  you  at  once  a  deep  inleiest  in 
them,  to  see  them.  They  call  us  father  and  mother,  and  love  us 
more  than  they  ever  did  their  parents.’ — p.  203. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  worked  admirably.  It  secured 
the  support,  a  great  matter,  of  intelligent  Christians  on  the  spot 
— it  exercised  a  sound  moral  influence  in  the  formation  of  mind 
and  character— and  several  of  the  scholars  became,  in  Mr. 
Reid’s  lifetime,  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  conversion. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell,  as  we  should  like,  on 
the  labcui's  of  Mr.  Reid  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and 
similar  works,  in  preaching  and  pastorating  among  his  own 
people,  or  in  visiting  the  festivals  of  heathen  idolatry.  And  we 
the  less  regret  this,  as  the  profits  of  the  publication  are  to  be 
devoted  to  an  object  possessing  very  strong  and  tender  claims. 
But  we  would  just  present  one  or  two  views  of  public  and 
general  interest,  and  which  modern  discussions  and  raovemeuts 
render  peculiarly  appropriate  for  citation. 

*  Account  of  Chouroo  Mootoo,  lately  admitted  member 
INTO  the  Bellary  church. 

*  1  was  born  of  Roman*CHthoIic  parents,  and  trained  up  in  tliis 
religion,  which  I  professed  till  about  eleven  months  ago.  When! 
arrived  at  Bellary,  I  was  told  by  several  persons  that  the  religion 
which  1  had  received  from  my  forefathers  was  no  better  than  hea- 

achools  under  the  sanction,  or  with  the  privity,  of  native  teachers,  the 
practice  of  substituting  heathen  books  for  Cnristian,  when  he  himself  wb* 
out  of  the  way.  He  said  nothing  ;  but  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
without  putting  any  such  questions  as  would  only,  he  well  knew,  lead  to 
falsehood  or  prevarication.  He  went  out  on  horseback  to  his  custoDiarv 
ride,  which  was  just  the  time  when  he  suspected  the  practice  to  exist ;  and, 
returning  suddenly,  ere  they  were  aware,  and  entering  the  school  before 
they  could  have  time  to  make  any  change,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact, 
-pp.  W,  138.  /  »  » 
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llienism.*  1  felt  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of  this  bold  assertion  ; 
and,  through  the  insti  umcntality  of  a  member  of  the  mission  church, 
who  read  to  me  frequently  the  \Vord  of  God,  and  pointed  out  from 
it  the  errors  of  the  llomish  church,  and  how  contrary  their  practices 
and  ceremonies  were  to  what  was  appointed  in  it,  I  was  much  shaken 
in  my  former  belief.  This  person  also  advised  me  to  attend  the 
preaching  olMr.  S.  Flavel,  which  I  did.  After  hearing  him  several 
times,  my  mind  became  more  convinced  that  I  had  been  led  astrayi 
and  that  my  soul  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  1  did  not  forsake  the 
worshipping  of  images,  and  take  refuge  in  Jesus.  From  that  time  I 
became  more  anxious  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before,  about 
my  soul,  and  vvent  frequently  to  speak  to  Mr.  Flavel,  who  showed  to 
me  very  clearly  what  to  do  to  obtain  salviition,  and  removed  every 
objection  I  had  in  my  mind  against  the  Christian  religion,  of  which, 
indeed,  I  was  very  ignorant.  I  immediately  determined  to  renounce 
popery,  and  spoke  to  my  relations  of  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of 
tiie  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and  ol  the  true  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  confession  I  made, 
they  were  very  angry  with  me  ;  arid,  finding  me  continue  in  the 
same  mind,  they  did  all  they  could  to  persecute  and  annoy  me,  and 
at  last  they  took  me  to  the  Roman  priest,  who  publicly  examined 
me.  The  substance  of  the  examination  was  as  follows : — 

*  Roman  Priest — Why  have  you  left  us? 

*  Chouroo  Mootoo, — Because  1  have  found  out  that  you  do  not 
walk  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  do  not  teach  the  true  way  to 
obtain  salvation. 

*  R  P. — From  your  youth  up,  to  this  your  old  age,  you  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  church  :  why  are  you  now  going  to  leave  ? 

*  C.  M. — The  reason  of  my  remaining  so  long  is,  that  I  did  not 
know  better;  but  now,  having  heard  the  word  of  God,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  endanger  my  soul  by  following  those  who  can 
only  lead  me  in  the  dark 

‘  R.  P» — What !  have  we  not  the  word  of  God  with  us,  as  well  as 
your  present  teachers?  Listen  to  it  now,  for  the  clerk  will  read  a 
portion  to  you. 

*  C.  M. — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it,  for  I  know  that  it  is  not  the 
true  word  of  God ;  for  one  thing,  it  has  not  got  the  second  command¬ 
ment  in  it,  which  forbids  image  worship. 

.  *  R,  P. — Then  are  we  all  fools,  and  you  only  a  wise  man  ?  Go  ; 
go  out  of  this  place. 

‘  Many  other  questions  he  asked  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  them 
^ell.  I  thank  the  Lord,  that  he  enabled  me  to  speak  plainly,  as  far 

*  The  similarity  of  popery  and  heathenism  appears  in  many  things.  In 
the  account  of  the  conversion  of  Wargum,  one  of  the  native  teachers,  occur 
these  striking  expressions:  ‘  I  could  not  find  in  the  Roman-cat  hoi  ic  reli¬ 
gion  any  proper  way  of  salvation  ;  no  one  could  or  would  teach  me  how  to 
gel  pardon  ;  and  1  did  not  see  any  way  in  which  the  people  who  went  to 
the  chapel  differed  from  the  heathen  ;  for  they  were  aU  worsbippw  of 
idols,  and  lived  in  sinful  ways.* — pp.  2i7f  258. 
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as  I  knew.  As  I  retired,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  too  long  led  by 
him  and  others  of  his  persuasion,  but  that  I  was  thankful  to  Ciod  that 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  which 
alone  can  lead  a  sinner  to  heaven.  The  priest  then  set  tiie  example 
of  deriding  me;  and  1  went  out  of  the  chapel  under  his  curse  of  ex- 
communication,  and  under  the  scotfs  and  ridicule  of  the  people,  I 
returned  home  joyful  that  I  was  delivered  out  of  their  hands.  I  have 
since  found  more  delight  in  attending  the  means  of  grace.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  tell  how  thankful  1  am  that  the  Lord  has  had  mercv 
upon  me  in  my  old  age,  bringing  me  to  know  my  own  lost  condition, 
and  leading  me  to  Christ’s  atoning  blood  for  the  pardon  of  the  sins 
of  my  past  life.  I  trust  in  Him  alone  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
and  1  hope  he  will  give  me  grace  to  serve  him  the  rest  of  my  life.’ — 
pp.  ‘285—287. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  hindrance  to  real  spiritual 
usefulness  which  arises  from  the  prevalence  of  nominal  religion, 
in  connexion  with  church-of-Englandism. 

*  We  have  had,’  writes  Mr.  Reid,  'during  the  last  week,  a  vi>it 

from  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Madras.  The  bishop,  Dr.C - , 

is  a  very  excellent,  liberal-minded  man,  and  well  fitted  lor  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  episcopal  duties  of  his  church,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  as 
it  regards  ecclesiastical  matters  among  Christians.  He  was  very 
very  kind  and  complaisant  towards  me,  when  1  was  in  his  company. 
He  presided  at  our  Bible  meeting,  and  tried  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could ;  but  he  is  very  feeble,  aiul  wdll  not.  I  fear,  long  continue  his 
labours  in  India.  1  fear,  however,  that  their  visit  will  not  do  miu  h 
good,  but  may  do  much  harm,  among  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
little  community  here — the  young,  and  some  who  were  inquiring  alter 
the  truth,  but  had  not  reached  anything  like  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  it,  or  felt  its  sanctifying  power.  These  persons  have  been  con- 
Urmedt  and  now  think  all  is  w'ell  with  them:  that  the  bishop,  who  is 
an  acknowledged  good  man,  has  blessed  God  on  their  account;  that 
they  are  regenerate^  and  that  their  sins  are  pardoned;  and  what  can 
they  now  want  lor  peace  towards  God,  or  confidence  regarding  their 
eternal  safety!  Miserable  defusion  !  W’oe  to  the  church  which  thus 
leads  blindfold  its  disciples,  from  an  attachment  to  the  forms,  and  a 
disregaid  to  the  vitals  of  religion!  Six  years  of  plain  practical 
preaching  is  now  become  a  thing  of  no  efficacy ;  an  easier  way  to 
peace  is  found  than  penitence  toward  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  it  is  eagerly  embraced.  In  vain  do  1  now  stand  up  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  plain  requisitions  of  the  Gospel. — Well, 
this  is  my  duty,  nevertheless, — *  W  hether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear;’  and  tlius  only  shall  1  ‘  deliver  my  soul’  from  the 
guilt  of  blood.  Pray  for  me,  that  1  may  be  found  faithful.’— 
pp.  298,  299. 

Thus  strongly  does  a  meek-spirited  labourer,  far  enough  re- 
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moved  from  any  suspicion  of  bigotry  or  violence,  complain  of 
the  operation  of  a  system  which  is  daily  working  in  precisely 
the  same  way  at  home,  but  which  many,  who  profess  to  perceive 
its  erroneousness,  deem  it  right  and  prudent  to  let  alone,  if  not 
indeed,  to  compliment. 


Art.  VIII. — Oliver  CromwelPs  Letters  and  Speeches:  with  Elucidations, 

By  I'homas  Carlyle.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  522  and  669.  London ; 

Chapman  &  Hall. 

So  hard  is  the  lot  of  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  leading 
mankind  away  from  the  flesh-pots  of  some  half-cherished 
slaver V,  that  the  wonder  onlv  is  that  human  nature  should 
furnish  from  time  to  time  the  stimulus  required  to  prevent  the 
world's  stagnation.  Compare  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  any 
individual,  combined  with  the  chances  of  obtaining  it,  in  a 
course  of  subservience  to  dominant  evils,  with  the  prospects 
from  resistance ;  calculate  the  certainty  with  which  present 
rewards  and  pleasures  drop  into  the  mouth  of  him  who  follows 
a  multitude  to  do  evil  and  can  make  even  the  most  moderate 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  general  concern,  and  then 
place  it  by  the  side  of  the  doubtful,  or  perhaps  never-arriving 
returns,  in  the  shape  of  anything  externally  inviting,  which  may 
be  reckoned  on  by  the  servant  of  the  right ;  and  wonder  at  the 
idiosyncrasy  which  pushes  any  man  forward  to  take  the  risk,  and 
quit  his  bed  for  the  sake  of  struggling  for  anytliing  that  is  true 
in  theory  or  equitable  in  practice. 

There  is  a  meanness  also  in  mankind,  which  makes  them  ever 
ready  to  clinch  and  secure  the  advantages  they  have  received 
from  others,  by  the  sacrifice,  if  it  will  gain  the  end,  and  dis¬ 
avowal  of  those  to  whom  they  are  conscious  tiiey  ow'e  the  good. 
There  is  not  a  man  that  would  shrink  from  the  worst  of  conti¬ 
nental  despotisms  if  it  were  proposed  to  him,  who  is  not 
aware  tliat  to  the  tough  Saxon  greatness  of  Oomwell  and 
his  followers,  he  owes  all  of  exemption  which  himself  can 
boast ;  and  yet  the  House  of  (!!ommons  has  not  produced  a 
mernl)er  who  has  dared  to  record  his  personal  reprobation  of 
the  ceremony,  by  which  that  House  presents  itself  annually  by 
its  sureties,  to  j)crform  the  Jico  as  in  Italian  story.  Of  the 
numerous  individuals,  too,  wlio  profess  a  sweating  loyalty  to 
the  existing  dynasty,  not  one  shall  find  out  that  this  dynasty  is 
rudely  kicked  by  everv  insult  oflered  to  those  who  were  in 
point  of  fact  the  nursing-fathers  of  its  establishment,  however 
far  their  views  may  have  been  from  being  directed  to  such  a 
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termination.  When  a  Stuart  was  last  at  Derby,  it  is  on  record 
that  Cromwell  and  his  supporters  could  be  civilly  talked  of  by 
the  loyal.  It  is  the  proverbial  story,  of  the  improvement  made 
on  the  fiend  when  he  was  sick,  and  the  sad  relapse  which 
attended  upon  convalescence. 

It  would  be  an  interestinjc  scene,  if  the  palterers  and  tiine- 
tervers,  and  those  who  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  powerful  to 
follow  it,  could  be  made  to  declare  distinctly  what  it  is  they 
would  have  desired  to  be  the  result  of  the  strujj:"^  of  our 
ancestors.  Would  they  have  wished,  for  instance,  that  tlie 
fate  of  Prynne  should  have  been  extended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ruling  powers,  to  all  ears,  their  own  included  ?  W  ould 
they  have  coveted  the  portion  of  security  and  wealth  which 
might  have  befallen  ordinary  members  of  the  community, 
if  all  men  had  agreed,  like  brother  Neile,  to  invite  ‘‘the 
breath'  of  our  nostrils^^  to  be  familiar  at  ])leasure  with  our 

Kjkets?  Was  the  church,  too,  to  be  saddled  on  us  after 

ud’s  approved  model, — and  should  we  all  by  this  time  have 
been  fashioned,  to  watch  and  follow  a  licensed  mummer  playing 
at  bo-peep  with  his  idol  in  a  sauce-boat?  On  this  last  point, 
it  is  not  needful  to  go  far  for  company.  One  of  the  most 
marked  analogies  between  the  present  and  the  aera  which  pro¬ 
duced  our  ‘chief  of  nien,^  consists  in  the  effort  making  to  go 
back  to  the  ancient  djirkness,  except  as  regards  the  division  of 
the  spoil.  A  Church  bearing  much  resemblance  to  a  wild  animal 
half-reclaimed,  and  wanting  only  temptation  to  prove  identity 
of  race,  is  leaning,  not  only  by  the  acts  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  but  bv  the  tendency  of  what  is  both  done  and  ml  done  bv 
its  official  leaders,  to  a  return  to  the  ancient  folly  whicli  the 
stomachs  of  our  ancestors  could  not  endure.  The  creature  that 
was  imperfectly  washed  at  the  Reformation,  has  her  natural 
leanings  towards  ‘  the  element  from  which  she  rose,^  and  has 
borne  away  sufficient  patches  indicative  of  origin,  to  direct  her 
instincts  to  discovery  of  the  way  back.  What  at  the  time  might 
only  be  the  results  of  the  difficulty  of  riddance,  now  start  up  into 
authorities  and  guides;  and  Oxford  hears  the  wail,  significant  of 
longing  for  recumbency  in  the  forsaken  mire.  The  crisis  is 
the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  W  hen  one  side  is 
moving  forward,  the  other  must  either  advance  or  give  way ; 
for  to  be  stationary  is  not  in  human  things.  Ears  may  not  he 
in  danger ;  but  there  are  those  who  know  the  flavour  of  four 
walls  administered  in  support  of  church-rates.  And  it  is  only 
the  certainty  that  the  movement  would  be  met  with  correspond¬ 
ing  energy,  which  keeps  the  ears  in  safety.  We  shall  do  with¬ 
out  a  drill  of  Ironsides  iu  the  flesh;  but  there  must  be  many 
Cromwells  in  spirit.  The  sturdy  Saxon  vigour  of  the  common- 
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vrealtii  leader,  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  many  martyrs,  some  in 
death  and  some  afterwards,  to  winch  we  owe  “  our  portion  of 
the  good  which  heaven  bestows."  If  Milton  is  evidence,  Crom* 
well's  niartvrdom  began,  before  the  dav  when  *  hvaena'  rovalists 
toi*e  up  his  bones*.  Few  names  have  been  followed  with  such 
a  perseverance  of  detraction  since.  The  accidental  raising  of 
the  question  of  a  statue,  will  probably  be  the  little  shake  which 
will  end  in  restoring  the  memory  of  Cromwell  to  its  righteous 
level. 

The  author  of  the  *  Letters  and  Speeches,'  has  done  much 
towards  this  by  his  *  Elucidations.'  Everything  which  was  ob¬ 
scure  either  through  antiquated  dialect  or  personal  peculiarity, 
was  to  be  set  down  to  evil.  A  Puritan  must  be  hypocritical, 
because  he  was  occasionjilly  long-winded ;  and  if  he  lost  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  or  his  reader  did,  it  could  be  only  because 
there  was  something  it  was  neccssarv  to  conceal  At  the  same 
time  it  may  not  be  certain  that  Cromwell  did  not  sometimes 
fall  into  the  temptations  w  hich  beset  men  w  ho  insist  on  habitu¬ 
ally  stretching  their  proceedings  upon  the  measure  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  He  was  clearly  not  insensible  to  the 
inference,  that  he  who  spake  the  language  of  the  prophets,  had 
something  of  the  prophetic  about  him  in  return.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  assumption  for  man  to  make,  that  because  he  wishes  to 
be  God's  special  instrument,  he  is  so.  Nevertheless,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  was;  and  so  far  was  right.  But  the  uudoubtingnesi 
of  his  credence  upon  this  point  may  sometimes  excite  a 
smile  ;  as  for  instance  where  he  is  found  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
horror  in  Speaker  Lenthall,  by  reporting  the  very  indefensible 
language  of  a  royalist  while  being  burnt  in  St.  Peter’s  steeple; 
— without  the  smallest  suspicion  that  some  of  the  blame 
might  lie  on  those  who  burnt  him  without  his  consentt.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  with  men  who  *  refused  to  yield  to  mercy.' 
True  enough,  that  some  of  them  got  small  mercy  by  yielding; 
but  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  particularly  conscientious  in 
all  his  doings  in  that  w  ay,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age  and 
country.  lie  never  stormed  without  giving  full  warning  of  the 
consequences;  and  this  he  plainly  considered  as  satisfying  all 
demands.  This  is  not  necessjirily  to  be  a  precedent  two  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards ;  but  it  may  be  reason  why  Cromwell  should 
not  be  held  up  to  execration  for  conquering  as  men  in  his  time 
were  w  ont  to  do.  He  could  be  zealous  to  the  death,  for  what  he 

* - - who  through  a  cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  Iml  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  ana  matcblesK  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
t  I.  462. 
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considered  the  rights  of  belligerents,  on  one  side  as  well  as  on 
the  other ;  witness  his  conduet  at  the  surrender  of  Winchester, 
where  of  six  soldiers  convicted  of  plundering  the  captives  con¬ 
trary  to  the  articles  of  surrender,  'one  of  them  by  lot  was 
hanged,  and  the  other  five  were  marched  off  to  Oxford,  to  be 
there  disposed  of  as  the’  enemy’s  'Governor  saw  fit.’  This 
was  manifestly  a  man  conscientious  after  his  way. 

The  great  merit  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is,  that  he 
has  thrown  the  light  of  his  genius,  like  a  lantern  into  an  owlet’s 
nest,  to  the  dispelling  of  the  vague  and  undefined  apprehensions 
of  the  disagreeable,  attaching  to  the  individual  who  is  his  subject. 
Instead  of  a  man  morose,  deceptive,  hypocritical,  wishing  to  be 
taken  for  anything  but  the  reality,  he  is  discovered  to  be  a  hale, 
hearty  composition  of  something  between  the  yeoman  and  the 
squire,  full  of  all  wholesome  domestic  feelings  and  propensities, 
as  earnest  at  his  prayers  as  with  his  broad-sword,  a  man  that 
can  be  as  gallant  'from  Aboard  the  John’  to  his  daughter-in- 
law  as  might  have  done  for  a  lover;  his  affection  indeed  for 
'  dear  Doll’  seems  ahvavs  to  have  been  eminent ;  irresistiblv 
conscious  of  the  humorous  and  the  odd,  and  given  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  inextinguishable  laughter  at  the  sight  of  soldiers  with 
their  heads  under  a  churn.  On  some  occasions  these  dispositions 
may  have  been  dangerous ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  the  author  indeed 
intimates,  that  the  Protector  did  somewhat  quiz  George  Fox, 
when  he  sat  down  on  a  table,  and  even  'spake  light  things  to 
him*.’  Oliver  and  George,  were  both  of  them  men  whose  works 
follow  them ;  and  the  Protector  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been 
really  kind  to  his  comrade,  considering  the  difference  of  their 
humours.  A  sample  of  his  free  and  kindly  spirit,  is  given  in  his 
accidental  visit,  on  a  reconnoitring  party  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
to  Allcrtouu  House ;  where  he  won  the  heart  of  a  royalist  lady, 
by  stroking  the  head  of  her  sickly  boy,  and  calling  him  ‘  his 
little  Captaintd  His  guests  at  the  Cockpit  he  '  entertained  with 
rare  music,  both  of  voices  and  instruments ;’  and  '  by  way  of 
diversion  would  make  verses  ’ — houts-rimes — with  his  privy  eoun* 
cillors.  On  which  latter  occasions,  'he  commonly  called  for 
tobacco,  pipes  and  a  candle  ’ — a  very  gay  thing  in  those  days — 
'  and  \yould  now  and  then  take  tobacco  himself.’  It  is  clear 
Ilis  Highness  on  the  w’hole,  was  a  right  w’orthy  gentleman. 
Considering  w  hat  palaces  have  seen,  before  and  after,  the  bricks 
and  mortar  must  have  felt  a  sort  of  holvdav. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  scrutinv,  that  Oliver  w’as  an 
honest  man  and  a  true;  w’arped  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  temptations  which  nobody  else  was  exposed  to,  and 
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rather  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  his  resemblance  to  a  judge 
and  mighty  man  in  Israel  of  the  early  day.  But  where  should  we 
all  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his?  In  what 
particular  attitude  of  prostration,  should  we  have  been  wor¬ 
shipping  the  Baal  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  or  else 
gracing  the  pillory,  and  the  place  of  cars  if  not  of  skulls? 
When,  therefore,  after  the  exhortation  of  the  Apocryphal  rhap- 
sodist,  we  ‘  praise  famous  men  and  the  fathers  that  begat  us,’  let 
us  never  forget  the  fathers  of  England’s  and  the  world’s  freedom, 
such  as  it  is  and  shall  be,  without  whom  we  had  been  left  in 
outer  darkness,  and  been  groping  our  way  to  this  hour  about 
the  fences  of  our  prison-house. 

When  Oliver  is  c.alled  to  mind  as  chief,  it  always  includes  the 
valiant  men  and  good  at  need,  who  were  his  help  and  stay. 
Miserable  was  the  conclusion  to  many  or  most  of  them  ;  ns  is 
the  general  ending  to  those  who  are  hot  in  the  good  work.  If 
Thomas  Carlyle  goes  to  Vevay  as  he  intimates,  there  are  monu¬ 
ments  there  to  be  read  with  more  ^emotion’  than  liudlow’s.  His 
inscription  is  lengthy  and  guarded,  as  having  been  w  ritten  in 
1()92  or  later,  by  friends  apparently  anxious  to  introduce 
nothing  unplcas«‘int  to  any  of  the  supporters  of  'the  present 
happy  settlement.’  The  gem  of  the  inscriptions  at  Vevay,  is  in  the 
flash  of  republican  and  puritanic  feeling,  such  as  neither  friend 
nor  enemy  can  refuse  to  admire,  sent  forth  b}'  the  man  on  the 
floor,  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  'Andueas  Buoughion,  of 
Maidstone  in  the  county  of  Kent,  twice  mayor,’  who  *  was 
found  worthy  to  utter  the  Sentence  of  the  King  of  Kings;  for  the 
which  being  banished  from  his  ow  i»  land,  w  hen  his  pilgrimage 
was  finished,  and  stricken  by  no  disease  but  old  age,  resting 
from  his  labours  he  died  in  the  Lord,  23  February,  1087,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  :ige*.’  And,  true  enough,  he  was 
the  man  who  read  the  sentence  of  the  High  C'ourt  of  Justice  to 
the  criminal,  and  there  he  lies,  glorying  that  he  was  smitten 
with  no  judgment  and  cut  olf  by  no  vengeance,  but  lived  to  the 
extremity  of  wdiat  is  allowed  to  man,  and  left  to  posterity  the 
record  of  his  intrepidity. 

•  Depdsitorivm  |  Andrea?  Hrov^hton  Annigcri  |  Anglieani  Mayd^tonens^h | 
In  Cuniitatv  Canir  |  Vbi  bis  PraMor  Vrbanvs  |  Dignatvsqve  Etiani  Fvit 
iJen  j  tenliam  Regis  Regvm  Profari  j  Qvam  Ob  Cavsam  Kxpvlsvs  PatriA 
8v4  I  Peregrinaiione  eivs  finila  j  Solo  Senectvtis  Morbo  AflTeeivs  |  Reqvi- 
escens  a  Laboribvs  svis  |  In  Domino  Obdorinivit.  |  2.’F  Die  Feb  an®  Domini 
I6S7  I  .Ft  at  is  sua?  S4. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Marlin  at  Vetatj.  The  perpendicular  martcM  indicate 
the  ferminati  jt  o/  the  lines.  The  gravestone  is  on  the  floor  ^  not  far  from  LuU~ 
low*  s  monument ;  and  there  are  two  more  near  it^  in  which  one  half  of  all  the 
lines  is  covered^  but  enough  is  visible  to  show  that  they  are  upon  others  of  the 
exiles,  and  that  the  Christian  name  of  one  was  Nicolas  ana  the  other  William. 
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In  studying  the  hislorr  of  these  times,  there  no  need  to 
limit  the  application  to  the  recurrence  of  a  precisely  Mmilar 
state  of  thin§^»,  any  more  than  to  confine  the  improvement  of  a 
martyrdom  to  the  contingency  of  a  return  of  fire  and  faggot,  or 
to  drow  no  lesson  from  the  combat  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation 
except  to  the  piercing  of  the  substance  of  an  actual  Apnllyon. 
Valour  and  a  single  eye,  are  eveiy* where  the  same  ;  and  the  use 
of  them  is  not  restrainiKi  to  the  repetition  ol  the  case  which 
brought  them  into  play.  There  may  have  been  great  changes 
in  public  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  certain  means  and 
instruments;  and  still  the  debate  oifthe  main  question  remain, 
with  this  exception,  where  it  was.  The  question  tried  by  onr 
ancestors  and  gallantly  carried  out,  was  whether  an  individual 
holding  the  rank  of  sovereign  prince,  was  amenable  in  any  case, 
to  judgment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committetl 
against  the  community  at  large;  for  treason  in  short,  and 
violent  and  sanguinarv’  infraction  of  the  compact  which  bound 
the  coramunitv  to  him,  and  him  to  them.  Thev  settled  it  in 
their  own  way  ;  and  so  did  the  government  which  followed,  alter 
the  Revolution  of  I6b8,  when  it  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the 
heir  and  representative  of  the  behead^  one.  Whether  heading 
be  or  be  not  the  pioper  punishment  for  political  oft’eiices  or  for 
any  oflences,  is  a  nicety  of  more  modern  origin  than  either. 
W  hat  is  clear  is,  that  the  later  government,  like  the  earlier, 
maintained  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  royal  blood  might 
be  shed  by  law  in  the  extreme  case;  and  it  would  be  mere  pal¬ 
tering,  for  men  upholding  the  right  of  what  was  attempted  in 
the  spirit  this  day  hundred  years,  to  be  mealy-mouthed  about 
what  was  executed  in  the  flesh  a  hundred  years  before.  Let 
the  question  of  whether  death  be  the  fit  punishment,  be  debated 
by  itstdf ;  but  let  no  cloud  be  raised  about  the  question  of  res¬ 
ponsibility,  which  has  since  been  settled  so  olten,  as  to  have 
become  among  the  commonest  of  the  comioon  law  of  Europe. 
It  may  not  have  been  engrossed  upon  calf-skins,  nor  graven 
upon  stones  ;  but  at  least  seven  of  the  present  regnant 
families  of  EurojH?,  our  own  included,  are  living  and  tangible 
witnesses,  which  it  were  high  treason  within  their  several 
borders  to  dispute.  No  Englishman,  no  Frencliman,  no  Lelgian, 
no  Swede,  no  Spaniard,  no  Portuguese,  no  Brunswick er,  can 
refuse  to  support  the  principle  of  our  ancestors,  without  in 
various  degrees  and  proj>ortions  running  amuck  against  the 
constituted  government  of  his  country.  Let  there  be  an  end 
then  of  ^drivelling  hair-splittings  and  sheepish  treason  ;  and 
claim  for  England  the  right  which  facts  and  history  assign  her, 
of  having  been  the  first  mover  in  this  branch  of  legislation. 
Time  and  alteration  of  manners  mav  have  softened  down  the 
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penalty,  from  the  dividing  of  the  head  ti\»m  the  IkhIv,  to  being 
whecM  out  of  the  country  in  a  coach  and  six.  Ami  the  next 
thing  to  be  e\pecteil  is,  that  as  the  public  apjK'ars  to  have  given 
up  its  chiiiu  to  the  heads,  hearts,  bowels,  or  other  fractions  of 
the  anatomy  of  sovereigns  prove<l  to  be  in  the  wrong,  so  gover¬ 
nors  will  see  it  to  be  but  a  fidr  return,  a  simple  i\‘ciprocity  under 
the  ignorance  of  which  way  tlie  die  may  fall,  to  give  up  the 
delights  of  blood  when  a  popular  opponent  is  found  guilty  by 
failure  of  success.  The  people  have  perhaps  been  hasty  on 
their  part ;  though  it  is  well  to  be  hastv  the  right  way.  But 
truly  a  disgusting  thing  it  is.  to  see  a  minister  who  has  perhaps 
seixed  on  the  supplies  by  military  force  in  his  own  country  or  in 
a  colouy,  and  put  to  death  his  prisoners  of  w  tir  w  ho  made  defence, 
standing  up  to  protest  against  the  inclusion  of  what  are  called 
political  odeuees,  in  the  abolition  of  death  punishment; 
when  if  himself  were  brought  before  the  High  Court  of  a 
just  public  for  what  he  has  done  and  meditated,  his  drst  proct'ed- 
ing  would  be  to  w  bine  about  his  wife  and  childnni  as  Stradord 
did,  and  claim  the  amnesty  the  ^leople  has  too  generously 
granted  without  taking  fair  pi*eoautious  in  return.  The  last 
debate  ou  the  transported  Ch:u*tists,  contained  the  gloating  of 
exulting  hangmen, — *  We  hanged'  was  their  own  phnise,  it  was 
not  forced  upon  them, — over  the  deaths  of  men  who,  if  the 
nation  had  been  wise,  would  have  changed  places  with  their 
judges.  Not  that  the  Chartists  were  not  guilty,  and  fortunate 
to  escape  witli  life,  'fhe  more  the  folly,  that  could  not  li*t  the 
subject  pass,  without  calling  up  the  memory  of  the  olden 
crime. 

Since  the  subject  of  death  punishment  at  large,  is  one  which 
takes  continually  increasing  hold  upon  the  puhlie  mind,  it  can 
be  no  unwarrantable  digression  that  should  enter  into  the 
baseness  and  injustice  of  the  distimtion,  which  would  claim 
exemption  from  capital  punishment  for  the  defeated  tyrant,  and 
preserve  the  indictiou  for  his  unsuccessful  opponent.  Compare 
the  temptations,  and  the  opportunities,  of  the  two  men  ;  suppos¬ 
ing  it  admitted,  that  in  eitlier  case  taken,  there  has  been  error. 
The  governor,  with  no  individual  sutiering,  no  family's  hopes 
destroyed,  no  industry  ruined,  no  religious  opinions  insulted,  or 
personal  ‘  happiness  invaded, — iu  the  full  blow  of  pampered 
existence,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  prizes  of  society,  has 
been  unable  to  restrain  Ins  feet  within  the  lioniids  of  law,  and 
keep  his  hands  otf  the  ewe  lambs  ot  his  neighbours'  low  estate. 
Tlie  governed,  with  little  prospect  hut  cliaiiging  one  suffering 
for  another,  Inis  through  great  unwillingness,  and  the  gnawing 
of  strong  necessities,  resisted  what  he  could  not  find  patience  to 
endure.  Granted,  that  he  may  have  been  in  some  degree  iu  the 
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wrong ;  that  he  may  in  particular  have  been  in  error  in  think- 
ing  he  could  remedy  his  evils ;  that  he  may  to  some  extent  or 
to  any  extent  have  been  the  dupe  of  evil  counsels,  or  perhaps 
even  have  been  the  victim  of  men  wishing  to  dannige  the  cause 
they  professed  to  set  him  on  supporting.  \Vhat  comparison  is 
there  in  the  guilt  of  tlu  two?  what  shadow  of  approximation  in 
the  probability  of  occurrence,  or  the  consequent  necessity'  for 
prevention  by  severity?  No  fact  connected  with  mankind  is 
more  certain,  than  that  the  numerous  classes  do  not  incur  the 
danger  and  trouble  of  resistance  for  nothing.  They  never  make 
battves  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  mere  amusement.  Nothing 
but  the  conviction  of  a  grinding  necessity,  can  ever  bring  them 
into  the  field.  They  are  too  much  disposed,  instead  of  too  little, 
to  court  power  and  woo  al)usc.  The  argument  that  if  resistance 
were  not  punished  yvith  deatli,  resistance  would  be  perpetual,  is 
at  least  fairlv  balanced  bv  the  argument,  tlnit  if  tvrannv  were 
not  punished  yvith  death,  tyranny  yvould  be  perpetual.  The 
danger  is  all  ou  the  side  of  tvrannv  :  and  the  endeavour  to 
assign  sanguinary  punishment  to  one  side,  and  let  the  other  go 
free,  is  only  a  plausil)le  effort  at  increasing  the  chances  of 
tyranny's  success.  If  the  death  punishment  is  to  be  continued, 
let  there  at  least  be  equality.  Or  if  justice  cannot  at  this  moment 
have  its  way,  let  the  minister  who  sliall  have  politically  otl’ended, 
be  made  sensible  of  the  peril  he  determines  to  incur.  Beard 
him,  point  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it, 
make  him  conscious  of  the  halter  he  keeps  suspended  over 
himself,  and  to  this  end  convince  him  there  is  a  feeling  out  of 
doors,  which  yvill  not  see  death  punishment  awarded  all  on  one 
side.  Do  this  substantially  and  energetically,  and  there  yvill 
be  no  more  of  a  minister  coming  forward  to  except  political 
offences  from  the  abolition  of  death  punishment,  yvith  the  vir¬ 
tual  reservation  always  of  the  offences  of  a  governor. 

I  On  another  point  the  knoyvledge  of  the  age  has  increased, 

I  and  with  the  eftect  of  throwing  unmingled  light  on  the 

absurdity  of  the  enemies  of  our  forefathers  of  the  Civil  ar. 
It  is  little  else  than  ludicrous,  now,  to  look  upon  the  doctrine, 
that  because  the  ‘  Nell-0 wvnn  defender'  and  his  myrmidons 
■  had  not  found  their  yvay  back  to  AVhitehall,  the  legislative 

I  faculty  in  England  yvas  for  long  years  in  abeyance,  a  knife  yvith- 

p  out  a  blade,  a  lock  without  a  key,  or  any  other  of  the  similes  by 

which  the  comic  stage  portrays  the  absence  of  yvhat  is  essential 
to  fecundity  or  to  effectiveness.  ^len  there  yvere  of  iron  minds 
and  bodies  too ;  but  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  yvho  merely 
escaped  by  his  laziness  being  sent  on  his  travels  as  his  successor 
was,  was  not  yet  there,  and  consequently  government  yvas  not. 
Men  slipped  through  life  after  some  rude  fashion  of  their  own ; 
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children  were  born,  and  thieves  hanged,  in  an  imperfect  imita¬ 
tion  of  what  such  processes  are  under  a  legal  goveniment; 
but  the  king  of  misrule  was  absent,  the  fraction  of  humanity 
whom  his  own  followers  saluted  under  the  table  with  rhymes 
upon  his  utter  incapacity  for  truth  or  wisdom,  and  for  whom 
their  current  appellation  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  stable's 
heraldry,  as  complimentary  perhaps  as  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  said  of  him ;  this  king-bee  and  nursing-father 
of  the  state  (a  nursing-father  he  verily  was  to  his  own,  and  his 
own  abide  among  us  to  this  day),  w  as  not  yet  returned  to  vivify 
and  to  create,  and  twelve  millions  of  Christian  people  sat  inert, 
incapable  to  either  do  without  him,  or  make  another  in  his 
stead.  The  very  bees,  it  has  been  discovered,  can  in  their 
extreme  necessity  take  an  ordinary  pupa^  and  feeding  it  upoir 
some  icthereal  diet  unknown  to  vulgar  maggots,  can  furnish  it 
with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  including  that  strange 
one  which  it  appears  exists  in  Bee-land,  of  being  the  literal 
parent  of  all  its  future  subjects.  Honour  then  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  which  took  a  Dutchman,  and  with  a  few  doses  of 
ambrosial  bee-bread,  cockered  him  up  into  as  good  a  finisher  of 
acts  of  parliament  as  the  best,  and  kept  him  and  his  successors 
of  the  same  leiiven  on  the  throne,  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  the  miracle  performed.  Thus  do  men  live  and  learn ;  and 
thus  the  babblements  of  society's  infant  years,  give  way  before 
the  discoveries  of  experience  and  riper  knowledge. 

Of  the  most  vulgar  of  the  charges  against  Cromwell,  that  of 
religious  hypocrisy,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all.  Reli¬ 
gious  hypocrisy  means,  that  he  simulated  religious  feelings,  for 
interested  purposes.  But  the  religious  feelings  of  Cromwell 
are  just  as  distinctly  expressed,  when  he  had  no  purposes  to 
gain  by  them ;  it  would  be  as  wise,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
royalists  simulated  profligacy.  Each  did  after  his  kind  and 
his  breeding ;  the  profligates  were  ])rofligatea  throughout, 
and  the  religious  man  carried  the  religion  which  began  with 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  into  the  battle-field  and  the 
palace.  That  his  religion  was  of  the  sort  which  has  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  the  life  to  come, — that  it  steadied 
him  in  the  hour  of  conflict  and  cheered  him  in  the  day  of  ill 
success, — that  he  did  all  things  through  One  that  strengthened 
him,  and  was  thereby  raised  above  earthly  fears  and  misgivings, 
— w  ere  causes  of  his  success  because  thev  w  ere  real,  and  not  be- 
cause  they  were  simulated.  'Fhe  man  who  can  maintain  these 
hopes  and  confidences,  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  have  small 
credit  for  succeeding ;  like  Achilles,  who  was  understood  to  be 
invulnerable  all  save  the  heel.  But  however  that  may  be,  the 
thing  cannot  in  cither  case  be  done  by  simulation.  There  may 
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be  a  closet  hypocrisy,  and  a  House  of  Commons  cant;  hut 
the  religious  filing  which  runs  through  a  man’s  whole  life 
and  conversation,  is  not  a  thing  simulated,  any  more  than  the 
breath  that  is  in  his  nostrils. 

On  the  religious  character  of  Cromwell  we  are  tempted  by 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  volumes  to  dwell  somewhat  more  fully.  It  has 
interested  large  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  very  different  lights.  Our  readers  will  probably 
expect  something  of  the  kind  from  us,  and  our  ow  n  conviction 
of  the  fitness  of  the  occasion  and  the  ample  materials  furnished 
prompt  us  to  the  task.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
Cromwell  without  understanding  his  times.  We  must  know  the 
character  of  his  age,  its  imprint  and  spirit,  if  w  e  would  rightly 
estimate  the  lord  protector.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
elements  then  afloat,  a  more  exact  and  living  portraiture  than 
is  commonly  seen,  of  the  inner  spirit  w  hich  animated  our  section 
of  the  human  family.  He  was  created  by  his  times.  They 
called  him  forth  and  rendered  him  visible  to  himself  and  to 
others.  There  was  harmony  between  them  and  him ;  the  rough 
influences  without,  and  the  susceptibilities  within.  Continuous 
music  was  the  result,  sometimes  harsh  and  terrific,  but  always 
such  as  is  produced  by  skilful  execution  on  a  fine-toned  instru¬ 
ment.  We  must  look  therefore  to  his  age,  if  we  would  read 
aright  the  character  of  the  man.  Neglecting  this,  we  want  the 
key  to  the  lock,  the  solution  to  the  enigma ;  and  shall  only  do 
what  manv  others  have  done,  sketch  a  caricature  rather  than  a 
likeness. 

Now  the  age  of  Cromwell  was  emphatically  the  age  of  religi¬ 
ous  excitement.  This  was  the  element  of  men’s  being,  their 
very  life  and  soul.  It  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  period  of  our  history.  It  had  been  gradually  at¬ 
taining  strength  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  iron 
rule  of  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  kept  it  in  check  during  the 
early  part  of  her  reign.  They  endeavoured  to  tread  it  out,  but 
without  success.  It  lived,  and  thrived,  and  grew’  strong.  The 
senate  and  the  pulpit,  the  forum  and  the  market-place  bore 
writness  to  its  rising  power.  Sagacious  men  read  its  character, 
and  saw  in  its  earlier  movements  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 
Tyranny,  both  in  church  and  state,  trembled  before  it :  and  in 
the  violence  of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  extinction,  recorded 
their  dread  of  its  might.  It  w’as  present  everywhere,  and 
on  all  occasions,  and  during  the  imbecile  tyranny  of  James, 
rapidly  advanced  to  maturity.  The  hold  which  it  had  on  the 
national  mind  is  strikingly  eridenced  in  the  parliamentary  dis- 
outrions  of  that  period.  Patriotism  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
j^ontanism,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  was  transferred  to  the 
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debates  of  St.  Stephen's.  That  cold  and  frigid  region  from  which 
everything  but  tlie  name  of  Christianity  has  long  been  banished, 
^as  then  warmed  by  the  presence  and  animated  by  the  appeals  of 
a  religious  fervour,  now  deemed  ungentlenianly  and  bigoted. 
No  inconsiderable  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge,  is  need¬ 
ful  to  an  intelligent  perusal  of  the  delfates  of  that  day. 
Senators  spoke  the  language  of  divines,  and  invoked  in  aid  of 
their  arguments  the  authority  of  Moses,  the  predictions  of 
Daniel,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Jind  spiritual  laws  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Diflerent  opinions  may  be  entertained 
on  the  propriety  of  all  this,  but  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Now  that  fact  was  symptomatic,  an  outw  ard  and  visible 
sign  which  all  men  could  understand.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  put  this 
matter  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  in  his  Iniroductioriy  when 
he  advises  the  reader  of  our  history, — 

*Nct  to  imagine  that  it  was  constitution,  ‘  liberty  of  the  people  to 
tax  themselves,'  privilege  o(  parliament,  triennial  or  annual  pailia- 
ments,  or  any  modification  of  these  sublime  privileges,  now  waxing 
somewhat  faint  in  our  admirations,  that  mainly  animated  our  Crom¬ 
wells,  Pyms,  and  Ilampdens,  to  the  heroic  efforts  we  still  admire  in 
retrospect.  Not  these  very  measurable  *  Privileges,*  but  a  far  other 
and  deeper,  which  could  not  be  measured;  of  which  these,  and  all 
grand  social  improvements  whatsoever,  are  the  corollary.  Our 
ancient  Puritan  reformers  were,  as  all  reformers  that  will  ever  much 
benefit  this  earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  heavenly  purpose.  To 
see  God’s  own  law,  then  universally  acknowledged  for  complete  as 
It  stood  in  the  holy  rvritten  book,  made  good  in  this  world  ;  to  see 
this,  or  the  true,  unwearied  aim  and  struggle  towards  this:  it  was  a 
thing  worth  living  for  and  dying  for  !  Eternal  Justice ;  that  God's 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  corollaries  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  be  there;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good 
for  much  will  flow.  It  was  tfie  general  spirit  of  England  in  the  17th 
century.’ — vol.  i.  p.  120. 

Such,  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Cromwell  lived 
and  acted  ;  such  the  atmosphere  he  breathed,  the  principles  and 
the  aims  of  the  men  with  whom  he  associated.  Bearing  this 
along  with  us,  we  shall  have  a  clue  to  much  w  hich  is  otherwise 
incomprehensible.  Our  historians  generally  have  overlooked  it, 
and  hence  the  blunders  they  have  made.  Judging  of  appear¬ 
ances  by  their  ow  n  shallow  and  sceptical  notions  of  religion, 
they  have  condemned  as  cant,  or  ridiculed  as  mere  hypocrisy, 
what  arose  from  the  deepest  and  most  intense  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  It  would  have  been  so  in  their  own  case,  and  in 
men  like  them,  but  their  blunder  consisted  in  supposing  there 
were  no  other  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of 
in  their  philosophy. 
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And  now  let  us  see  what  Cromwell  w’as.  His  w  hole  correspond¬ 
ence  is  here  supplied.  His  written  and  spoken  life  are  before  us. 
We  see  the  man  as  he  appeared  in  dfiily  intercourse  with  his  fel¬ 
lows.  We  meet  with  the  husband,  the  father,  the  friend,  the 
general,  and  the  Protector.  We  read  his  letters,  we  listen  to  his 
talk,  under  all  the  relations,  and  in  all  the  circumstances,  of  his 
eventful  life.  There  is  no  mutilation  practised,  no  selection 
made.  We  arc  not  supplied  with  extracts  merely,  the  ‘beau¬ 
ties’  which  indulgent  friendship  might  cull  from  a  mass  of 
impertinent,  useless,  or  even  mischievous  writings.  All  that 
time  has  preserved,  or  at  least  all  which  the  most  laborious 
research  has  discovered  is  laid  before  us,  and  Cromwell,  for  the 
6rst  time,  now’  claims  to  be  judged  of  by  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  his  whole  life.  This  to  us  is  the  great  charm  and 
value  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  work.  It  j^resents  the  man  himself,  the 
actual  living  man,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  his  countenance  and 
listen  to  his  words,  we  obtain  an  insight  into  his  character  w  Inch 
deepens  every  favourable  impression,  and  satisfactorily  explains 
much  that  had  previously  appeared  questionable.  We  feci  the 
charm  that  was  about  him  to  his  contemporaries,  and  no  longer 
marvel  at  his  triumph.  Would  it  be  so  with  his  detractors,  the 
poets,  divines,  and  court  sycophants,  w  ho  worshipped  the  re¬ 
stored  Stuart,  by  retailing  slander  and  heaping  invective  on  the 
illustrious  dead.  We  judge  not,  but  let  this  pass. 

From  Cromwell’s  first  appearance  on  the  page  of  history,  he 
wears  the  semblance  and  talks  the  hiTiguage  of  a  man  fenidly 
religious.  Before  he  was  known  to  fame,  when  he  lived  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  life  at  Huntingdon  and  afterwards  at  St.  Ives, 
he  was  deeply  pervaded  by  the  religious  spirit.  His  mental 
conflicts  were  fearfully  severe,  threatening  apparently  his  sanity, 
and  calling  for  medical  aid.  Dr.  Simeott  was  often  sent  for 
at  midnight,  and  reported  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  that  he  was 
*  splenetic,’  and  had  ‘  fancies  about  the  Town  Cross.’ 

The  solution  of  all  this  is  not  difficult  to  the  religious  nmn. 
Practical  Christianity  explains  it.  The  dark,  the  tempestuous, 
and  the  despairing,  often  precede  the  calm  of  settled  convic¬ 
tion  and  of  Christian  hope.  With  strong  minds  this  is  specially 
the  case,  and  where  the  temperament  is  somewhat  melancholy^ 
it  often  tinges,  for  a  time,  with  a  sombre  and  repulsive  colour¬ 
ing  every  view  of  men  and  things.  In  proportion  to  the  man¬ 
hood  of  the  sufferer  is  the  severity  of  the  conflict.  But  when 
light  does  come,  w’hen  the  troubled  spirit  apprehends  the  import 
of  God’s  communication,  and  reposes  in  the  confidence  it  in¬ 
spires,  there  is  a  masculine  strength  and  true-hearted  devotion 
in  the  religious  character  developed,  not  otherw'ise  to  be  attained. 
It  was  so  with  Cromwell.  From  the  dark  tempest  he  emerged 
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a  well  formed,  a  fairly  proportioned  Christian  man,  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  whose  religion  continued  undiininished  to  the  close  of 
life.  In  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  Ijetters  and  Speeches 
before  us,  by  the  aid  of  w  hich  we  arc  enabled  to  supply  w  hat 
was  needed,  to  elucidate  some  portions  of  his  otherwise  unin¬ 
telligible  biography.  From  the  time  of  w  hat  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  denominates  ‘  his  deliverance  from  the 
jaws  of  eternal  death,^  his  associates  and  friends  were  amongst 
the  most  religious  men  of  his  day.  His  house  was  the  refuge 
of  the  puritan  clergy,  and  by  his  fireside  there  sat  and  talked 
men  of  the  noblest  mould,  whom  England  has  ever  know  n. 

*  Oliver  nuluridly  consorted  hencefoith  with  the  puritan  clergy,  in 
preference  to  the  other  kind  ;  zealously  attended  their  ministry,  when 
possible  ;  consorted  with  puritans  in  geneial,  many  of  whom  weie 
gentry  of  his  own  rank,  some  of  them  nobility  of  much  higher  rank, 
A  modest,  devout  man,  solemnly  intent  ‘to  make  his  calling  and  his 
election  sure  ’ — to  whom,  in  credible  dialect,  tbe  voice  ofthe  Highest 
Inid  spoken.  Whose  earnestness,  sagacity,  and  manlul  worth,  gia- 
duullv  made  him  conspicuous  in  his  circle  among  such.  The  puii- 
tans  were  already  numerous.  Jolm  1  lampden,  Oliver’s  cousin,  was 
a  devout  puritan,  John  Fym,  the  like  ;  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Say,  Lord 
Montague, — puritans  in  the  better  ranks,  and  in  every  rank,  abound¬ 
ed.  Already  either  in  conscious  act,  or  in  clear  tendency,  the  lar 
greater  pait  of  the  serious  thought  and  manhood  of  England  had 
declared  itself  puritan.’ — ib.  p.  71). 

The  first  letter  in  this  collection,  addressed  to  bis '  loving  friend 
Mr.  Storie,'  under  date  of  January  1 1th,  1635,  is  nobly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  CromwelBs  solicitude  for  the  mainteuauce  of  ‘  a  pure 
gospel '/  but  we  pass  it  over  to  make  room  for  tbe  second, 
written  two  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
dated  October  13th,  1638,  and  addressed  to  bis  ‘  beloved  cousin 
Mrs.  St.  John.*  It  is  the  beautiful  expression  of  a  devout 
mind,  and  was  written  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the 
supposition  of  sinister  design. 

*  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  love  in  your  kind  remenibnince 
ol  me  upon  this  oppoituuity.  Alas,  you  do  too  highly  prize  my 
lines  and  my  company.  1  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  expressions, 
considering  how  unprolilable  1  am,  and  ihe  mean  improvement  of 
my  talent.  Yet,  to  know  my  God  ‘by  declaring  what  he  hath  done 
for  my  soul,  in  this  I  am  confident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly,  then, 
this  1  find,  that  he  givelh  springs  in  a  dry  barren  wilderness  where 
no  water  is.  1  live,  you  know  where, — in  Meshcc,  which,  they  say, 
signifies  Prolonging;  in  Kedcr,  which  signifies  Blackness;  yet  the 
Lord  forsaketh  me  not.  Though  he  do  prolong,  yet  he  will,  1  trust, 
bring  me  to  his  tabernacle,  to  his  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  firstborn,  my  body  rests  in  hope ;  and  if  here 
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1  may  honour  my  God  either  by  doing  or  by  suffering,  I  shall  be 
most  glad. 

‘  Truly,  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth  in 
the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I  have  had  plentiful  wages  before ; 
and  I  am  sure  1  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite.  -  The  Loid  accept 
me  in  his  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  us  to  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light !  He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our 
blackness,  our  darkness.  I  dare  not  say.  He  hideth  his  face  from 
me.  He  giveth  me  to  see  light  in  his  light.  One  beam  in  a  dark 
place  hath  exceeding  much  refreshment  in  it.  Blessed  be  his  name 
for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine!  You  know  what  my 
manner  of  life  hath  been.  Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
hated  light.  1  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners.  This  is  true :  1 
hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.  O  the  riches  of  his 
mercy  I  Braise  him  for  me  ;  pray  for  me,  that  he  who  hath  begun  a 
good  work  w'ould  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Christ.’ — ib  p.  1  11. 

We  pity  the  man,  wliether  sceptic  or  believer,  wlio  can  read 
this  letter  without  an  impression  of  the  true-heartedncss  of  the 
writer.  Its  tone  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  wliat  follows,  and 
gives,  we  are  persuaded,  the  clue  to  Cromweirs  character  and 
life.  It  will  not  do  to  turn  aside  with  a  sneer,  or  to  reject  as 
mere  cant,  what  was  so  inseparable  from  the  man  himself,  as  to 
ap(>ear  wherever  he  was  seen,  and  to  gush  forth  with  a  sponta¬ 
neity  wdiich  renders  the  very  supposition  of  artifice  ridiculous. 
To  do  this,  is  mere  trifling,  the  refuge  of  a  shallow  and  sceptical 
philosophy.  That  Christian  men  should  lend  their  counteuance 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  might  well  awaken  surprise,  did  we  not 
know  the  corrupting  influence  of  prejudice. 

The  public  despatches  and  private  letters  of  Cromw  ell  are  full 
of  the  same.  Whether  he  notes  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  gives 
utterance  to  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  whether  he 
counsels  parliament,  or  exhorts  his  troops ;  whether  he  reports  a 
victory,  or  stimulates  to  renewed  effort  in  the  event  of  antici¬ 
pated  defeat ;  whether  he  writes  respecting  his  son,  or  to  his 
wife,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  on  what  occasion,  his  letters  are 
alike  expressive  of  a  simple-minded  and  earnest  piety;  a  soul 
honestly  concerned  to  regulate  itself  by  the  divine  will,  and 
unconsciously  giving  utterance  to  the  devoutest  thoughts  and 
sympathies.  It  were  endless  to  quote  evidence  on  this  point.  All 
his  letters  are  full  of  it,  and  they  must  he  read  entire,  if  its  con¬ 
clusiveness  would  he  appreciated.  We  select  the  follow  ing  as  a 
brief  sample,  on  account  of  its  referring,  in  connection  with  our 
present  topic,  to  the  great  question  wdiich  was  soon  to  separate 
between  the  parliament  and  army.  It  is  dated  June  1  Ith,  lt45, 
aud  forms  part  of  a  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  announcing  the 
victory  of  Nasehy  : — 
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« — This  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God ;  and  to  Him  alone 
belongs  the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  Him.  The  general 
served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour;  and  the  best  coininen- 
dation  I  can  give  him  is,  that  1  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and 
would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself.  Which  is  an  honest  and 
a  thriving  way ;  and  yet,  as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him, 
in  this  action,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in 
this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty  ;  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  to  discourage  them  I  wish  this  action  may  beget  thankful¬ 
ness  and  humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures 
his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  ho  trust  God  for  the 
liberty  of  his  conscience ;  and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for. — 
ib.  p.  2 1 5. 

The  following,  addressed  to  '  My  beloved  Daughter  Dorothy,’ 
the  wife  of  his  son  Richard,  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  and  is 
only  a  fair  sample  of  his  private  correspondence.  It  is  dated, 
August  13  th,  1649. 

*  I  desire  you  both  to  make  it  above  all  things  your  business  to 
seek  the  Lord  ;  to  be  frequently  calling  upon  Him,  that  He  would 
manifest  himself  to  you  in  his  Son;  and  bo  listening  what  returns 
He  makes  to  you,  for  He  will  be  speaking  in  your  ear  and  in  your 
heart,  if  you  attend  thereunto.  I  desire  you  to  provoke  your  hus¬ 
band  likewise  thereunto.  As  for  the  pleasures  ol  this  life,  and  out¬ 
ward  business,  let  that  be  upon  the  bye.  Be  above  all  these  things, 
by  faith  in  Christ;  and  then  you  shall  have  the  true  use  and  comfort 
of  them,  and  not  otherwise.  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  hope  your 
spirit  is  this  way  set ;  and  I  desire  you  may  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  I 
may  hear  thereof.  The  Lord  is  very  near  ;  whicli  we  see  by  His 
wonderful  works  ;  and  therefore  He  looks  that  we  of  this  generation 
draw  near  to  Him.’ — ib,  p.  448. 

\Ve  shall  iudulge  only  in  one  more  brief  extract,  which  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  these  volumes.  It  is  addressed 
from  Dunbar,  Sept.  4th,  1650,  to  ^  My  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,’  and  does  equal  honour  to  the  piety  and  to  the  con¬ 
jugal  tenderness  of  the  writer. 

'  My  dearest, — I  have  not  leisure  to  write  much.  But  I  could 
chide  thee  that  in  many  of  thy  letters  thou  writest  to  me.  That  I 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  thee  and  thy  little  ones.  Truly,  if  I 
love  you  not  too  well,  I  think  I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much. 

1  hou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  creature ;  let  that  suffice. 

‘  The  Lord  hath  shewed  us  an  exceeding  mercy  : — who  can  tell 
how  great  it  is  ?  My  weak  faith  hath  been  upheld.  I  have  been  in 
my  inward  man  marvellously  supported ;  though  1  assure  thee,  1 
grow  an  old  man,  and  feel  infirmities  of  age  marvellously  stealing 
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upon  me.  Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease  !  Pray  on 
my  behalf  in  the  latter  respect.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

Here  wc  must  reluctantly  stop.  The  theme  is  inviting  and 
we  would  fain  pursue  it,  but  our  limits  are  exceeded,  and  we 
hasten  to  other  topics.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  plead  for 
the  impeccability  of  Cromwell.  We  do  no  such  thing.  It  is 
enough  to  assert — and  this  we  do — that  he  was  honestly  and  in¬ 
tensely  religious,  and  that  it  requires  only  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  circumstances,  and  an  ordinary  measure  of  candour,  to 
reconcile  his  conduct — w  ith  such  occasional  deviation  oidy  as 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature  involve — with  the  highest  and 
strictest  rules  of  integrity.  In  common  with  the  best  men  of 
his  day,  he  appealed  to  and  relied  on  the  use  of  physical  force. 
The  cotiflict  of  arms  he  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  God,  and  the 
victory  vouchsafed  as  his  favourable  response.  He  wears,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  much  of  the  aspect  of  Old  Testament  saints ;  and 
however  incongruous  the  character,  was  yet,  in  reality,  an  em¬ 
bodiment— in  its  noblest  and  most  exalted  form — of  the  military 
religious  spirit.  From  his  countrv^meu  he  has  little  to  ask 
beyond  a  faithful  application  of  the  rule — 

‘  Nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.* 

And  when  Cromw  ell  came  to  the  last  hour,  w  hen  fiction,  if  it 
had  been  there,  was  vain,  and  he  saw'  himself  on  the  point  of 
appearing  face  to  face  before  the  Power  he  had  professed  to 
trust  in,  there  was  nothing  to  shake  the  opinion  of  his  sincerity, 
or  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  playing  a  part.  His 
religion  proved  to  be  as  good  for  dying,  as  it  had  lieen  for 
living.  If  imagination  were  set  at  w  ork  to  compose  fit  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  spirit  returning  to  God  who  gave  it,  nothing 
worthier  could  be  framed,  than  the  last  breathings  of  EnglaiuPs 
judge  and  w’arrior,  while  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
made  unseemly  racket  overhead,  and  held  wild  jubilee  in 
pnispcct  of  the  coming  change. 

The  greatest  defect  in  Cromwcirs  conduct,  is  clearly  his 
neglect  of  measures  for  securing  the  continuance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  his  life-time.  By  what  perversion  of  thought,  he 
could  have  dreamed  of  leaving  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  office 
of  Protector  was  either  hereditary  or  at  his  ow  n  disposal,  and 
still  more  that  so  thinking  he  should  have  left  it  to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  lack-lustre  Richard,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  image  ot  a  son,  born  with  an  incapacity  for  carrying  on  the 
firm  after  his  father^s  death, — is  only'  to  be  explained  by'  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  which,  as  bis  biographer  notices,  might  have  produced  such 
great  effects  had  they  been  granted.  In  this  view,  Washington 
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WHS  the  wise  and  able  man,  who  placed  the  reins  in  other  hands 
during  his  own  life-time,  and  while  there  was  the  prospect  of 
his  own  assistance  in  reserve,  in  the  event  of  circumstances 
calling  for  the  old  pilot  at  the  helm. 

In  CroniwelPs  military  conduct,  the  leading  features  appear 
to  have  been  decision  and  activity,  but  under  no  very  peculiar 
forms.  Tactics  were  in  a  kind  of  transition  state,  between  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  the  nmsquet.  Artillery  seems  to  have  been 
well  understood,  and  to  have  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
modern  practice,  as  regards  foot  and  siege  service.  Cavalry, 
from  the  active  nature  of  the  war,  played  an  important  part.  By 
‘  horse*  in  that  day  was  meant  the  picked  and  well  mounted 
cavalry,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  particular  purpose  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  horseback ;  while  the  *  dragooners*  were  a  body  of 
musquetcers  interiorly  mounted,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  dismount  and  take  possession  of  a  hcd;:c,  or  else  to  fire  on 
the  enemy *8  horse  as  it  appror.clied.  In  the  present  day,  the 
name  of  ‘  Dragoons*  has  eaten  up  the  other;  and  the  *  Horse- 
Guards  Blue*  are  the  only  British  regiment  that  claim  the  title 
of  ‘  Horse,*  and  where  the  privates  rejoice  in  being  addressed  as 
‘  troopers.*  * 

*  hi  CromwelTs  letter  to  Sj>eaker  Lenthall  from  Cork,  dated  I9ih  De¬ 
cember  h)4y.  mention  is  made  of  llie  cap! ore  of  *  the  reneg.-.do  \Voj»aii  willi 
twenty-four  of  Ormond’s  kiirisees,*  Notliing  furl  her  is  tl'.eie  found  to  throw 
li^ht  on  what  these  were;  and  Mr.  Ctirlvle  appears  to  give  it  up. 

Th  e  wordihat  wili  suiii;esl  itself,  is  fMiVrr.v.v/Vi\y  or  ri./m.v.vev,  eiiiier  of  which 
was  the  term  in  common  use  on  the  continent,  both  before  and  after,  to 
express  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  time,  as  distinguished  from  the  liglit.  For 
example,  the  term  (in  Italian  cornzze)  is  used  in  the  Carichi  Mililnii  forty 
years  ben)re,  and  hy  Montecuciili  within  fifteen  years  after  f  ,1/e//io»Ve.y). 
The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  prisoners  in  (piestion  were  some 
cavalry  of  Ormonci’s  force,  armed  after  the  continental  model.  'I'he 
Kngli«*h  liorse  appear  to  have  p'^eferred  the  liufTcoat  to  the  steel  cuirass. 

On  consulting  Carle  {Life  of  Duke  of  Ormond,  I.  OH,  81.)  the  matter  is  ex¬ 
plained.  'I  he  Kiirl  of  HrVntford  had  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  force 
‘  lOOO  breoM  and  head  pieces*  from  Sweden  ;  and  the  men  were  English, 
of  those  to  wit  who  had  deserted  with  Wogan  the  year  before,  which 
accounts  for  their  desperate  defence.  Cromwell’s  first  movement  clearly 
was  to  hang  them  ;  but  on  his  finding  that  somebody  had  promised  their 
lives,  they  were  saved,  which  accounts  foi  Wogan’s  appearance  afterwards. 
Compare  this  with  Nelson’s  conduct  at  Cast  el  d’Ovo.  Hut  Cromwell  was 
not  a  man  to  break  a  capitulaiimi  on  a  quibble  about  |>ouers. 

In  one  of  Cromwell’s  extraordinary  K  infs  Speeches  ( 1 1.  ddb.),  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  taken  to  make  the  defeated  royalists  bear  their  share 
in  itie  expense‘’of  keeping  the  country  in  orilcr;  and  says,  *  And  truly  if 
any  man  lie  aiigrv  at  it, —  1  am  plain,  tiiid  shall  use  ati  homely  expression; 
Lf't  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle  behind  him The  author  notes,  that 
*  the  proverb  is  in  I(a;f ;  but  without  commentary.’ 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Act  v.  sc.  I.)  ‘  If  he  be  [angry],  he  knows 
how  to  turn  his  girdle,’  is  used  in  a  way  which  pretty  evidently  means 
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upon  me.  Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease  !  Pray  on 
my  belialfin  the  latter  respect.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  stop.  The  theme  is  inviting  and 
we  would  fain  pursue  it,  but  our  limits  are  exceeded,  and  we 
hasten  to  other  topics.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  plead  for 
the  impeccability  of  Cromwell.  We  do  no  such  thing.  It  is 
enough  to  assert — and  this  toe  do — that  he  w  as  honestly  and  in¬ 
tensely  religious,  and  that  it  requires  only  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  circumstances,  and  an  ordinary  measure  of  candour,  to 
reconcile  his  conduct — w  ith  such  occasional  deviation  only  as 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature  involve — with  the  highest  and 
strictest  rules  of  integrity.  In  common  with  the  best  men  of 
his  day,  he  appealed  to  and  relied  on  the  use  of  physical  force. 
The  conflict  of  arms  he  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  (jod,  and  the 
victory  vouchsafed  as  his  favourable  response.  lie  wears,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  much  of  the  aspect  of  Old  Testament  saints;  and 
however  incongruous  the  character,  was  yet,  in  reality,  an  em¬ 
bodiment— in  its  noblest  and  most  exalted  form — of  the  military 
religious  spirit.  From  his  countrymen  he  has  little  to  ask 
beyond  a  faithful  application  of  the  rule — 

‘  Nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.* 

And  when  Cromwell  came  to  the  last  hour,  when  fiction,  if  it 
had  been  there,  was  vain,  and  he  saw'  himself  on  the  point  of 
appearing  face  to  face  before  the  Power  he  had  professed  to 
trust  in,  there  was  nothing  to  shake  the  opinion  of  his  sincerity, 
or  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  playing  a  part.  His 
religion  proved  to  be  as  good  for  dying,  as  it  had  been  for 
living.  If  imagination  were  set  at  work  to  compose  fit  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  spirit  returning  to  God  who  gave  it,  nothing 
worthier  could  be  framed,  tluin  the  last  breathings  of  EnghuuPs 
judge  and  warrior,  while  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
made  unseemly  racket  overhead,  and  held  wild  jubilee  in 
prospect  of  the  coming  change. 

The  greatest  defect  in  Cromwell's  conduct,  is  cleiirly  his 
neglect  of  measures  for  securing  the  continuance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  his  life-time.  By  what  perversion  of  thought,  he 
could  have  dreamed  of  leiiving  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  office 
of  Protector  was  either  hereditary  or  at  his  ow  n  disposal,  and 
still  more  that  so  thinking  he  should  have  left  it  to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  lack-lustre  Richard,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  image  ot  a  son.  born  with  an  incapacity  for  carrying  on  the 
firm  after  his  father^s  death, — is  only  to  be  explained  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  which,  as  his  biographer  notices,  might  have  produced  such 
great  effects  had  they  been  granted.  In  this  view,  Washington 
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WHS  the  wise  and  able  man,  who  placed  the  reins  in  other  hands 
during  his  own  life-time,  and  while  there  was  the  prospect  of 
his  own  assistance  in  reserve,  in  the  event  of  circumstances 
calling  for  the  old  pilot  at  the  helm. 

In  Cromwell's  military  conduct,  the  leading  features  appear 
to  have  been  decision  and  activity,  but  under  no  very  peculiar 
forms.  Tactics  were  in  a  kind  of  transition  state,  between  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  the  musquet.  Artillery  seems  to  have  been 
well  understood,  and  to  have  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
modern  practice,  as  regards  foot  and  siege  service.  Cavalry, 
from  the  active  nature  of  the  war,  played  an  important  part.  By 

*  horse'  in  that  day  was  meant  the  picked  and  well-mounted 
cavalry,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  particular  purpose  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  horseback ;  while  the  *  dragooners'  w  ere  a  body  of 
musquetcers  interiorly  mounted,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  dismount  and  take  possession  of  a  hedtre,  or  else  to  fire  on 
the  enemy's  horse  as  it  appror.ched.  In  the  present  day,  the 
name  of  ‘  Dragoons'  has  eaten  up  the  other;  and  the  ‘  llorsc- 
Guards  Blue'  are  the  only  British  regiment  that  claim  the  title 
of*  Horse,'  jiud  where  the  privates  rejoice  in  being  addressed  as 

*  troopers.* ' 

*  In  (>«»mwell’s  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall  from  Cork,  dated  lt)ih  He- 
cember  HDD.  mention  is  made  of  the  capinre  of  ‘  the  reneg.rdo  \Voj»an  with 
twenly-fonr  of  Ormond’s  kurlsees.*  Notliing  fnrtlicr  is  il'.eie  found  to  throw 
li^ht  on  what  tliesp  w'ere;  aiid  Mr.  Carlyle  appears  to  give  it  up. 

The  wordihal  wili  sio^aest  itself,  is  rM/Vrr.v.v/Vr.y  or  ri.//vi.v.vev,  eiliier  of  which 
was  the  term  in  common  use  on  the  continent,  both  before  and  after,  to 
express  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  time,  as  distinguished  from  the  light.  For 
example,  the  term  (in  Italian  cornzze)  is  used  in  tl»e  Cniiciti  Mllilaii  forty 
years  before,  and  by  Montecuculi  within  fifteen  years  after  f  ,1/e;/iooe.v). 
The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  prisoners  in  (piestion  were  some 
cavalry  of  Ormond’s  force,  armed  after  tlie  continental  model.  'Mie 
Knglish  horse  appear  to  have  p’'eferred  the  buffcotit  to  the  steel  cuirass. 

On  consulting  Carte  {Life  of  Duke  of  Ormond,  I.  fiS,  81.)  the  matter  is  ex¬ 
plained.  'I  he  Karl  of  Brentford  had  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  hirce 
‘  I00U6arA‘,  breuM  and  head  pieces*  from  Sweden  ;  tind  the  men  were  English, 
of  those  to  wit  who  had  deserted  with  Wogan  the  year  before,  which 
accounts  for  their  desperate  defence.  Cromwell’s  first  movement  clearly 
was  to  hang  them  ;  but  on  his  finding  that  somebody  had  promised  their 
lives,  they  w'ere  saved,  whicli  accounts  fin  Wogan’s  appearance  afterwards. 
Compare  this  with  Nelson’s  conduct  at  t  aslel  d’Ovo.  But  Cromwell  was 
not  a  man  to  break  a  capitulation  on  a  rpiildile  alxmt  powers. 

In  one  of  Cromwell’s extraortlinary  KinfsSpeerhes  (I  I.  Tib.),  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  taken  to  make  the  defeated  myalists  bear  their  share 
in  tlie  expense^of  keeping  the  country  in  onler;  and  says,  ‘  Ami  truly  if 
any  man  be  angry  at  it, —  I  am  plain,  and  shall  use  ati  liomely  expression: 
Lei  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  nirdle  behind  him/*  "I  he  author  notes,  that 
‘  tlie  proverb  is  in  lint/ ;  but  without  commentary.’ 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Act  v.  sc.  I.)  ‘  If  he  be  [angry],  he  knows 
how  to  turn  his  girdle,’  is  used  in  a  way  which  pretty  evidently  meant 
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What  should  induce  any  man  to  prefer  the  political  position 
of  Great  Britain,  as  it  existed  under  the  two  snccessors  of  Crom. 
well,  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  at  his  death,  is  among 
things  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  principle  that  like  is 
attracted  to  like.  If  it  w  as  necessary  there  should  be  a  personal 
chief  of  the  state,  to  extract  and  pump  up  honour  and  w  ealth 
from  the  community  and  dispense  it  to  the  favoured  few  ,  it  did 
not  seem  worth  while  to  introduce  the  pensioner  of  the  French 
King,  for  the  sake  of  the  difference  betw  een  his  performance  of 
the  part  of  pump,  and  a  Protector’s.  Nobody,  in  fact,  is  de¬ 
ceived  now,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  the  worst  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  to  the  engrafted  branch  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  intolerableness  of  our  wild  stock  of  original 
royalty,  is  to  put  slight  upon  the  great  man  of  the  English 
people,  who  was  in  reality  the  leading  instrument  of  the  happy 
change. 

The  great  lesson  from  Cromwell’s  history  appears  to  be,  that 
wants  make  men.  Or  more  strictly,  perhaps,  there  arc  men 
always,  and  wants  make  way  for  them.  When  the  effectual 
majority  of  a  nation  is  convinced  of  its  w^ants,  and  bent  on  their 
attainment,  it  has  not  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  some  great 
one,  sung  by  poets  and  foretold  by  seers.  The  '  coming  man’ 
is  always  in  time.  When  the  people  are  ready  for  the  leader, 
a  barley-cake  of  a  fen  esquire  shall  be  found  able  to  roll  into 
the  enemy’s  host  and  overthrow'  it.  Such  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations,  in  the  coarse  struggle  of  which  the  world  is  the 
scene,  for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  people’s 
party  lies.  With  change  of  times  may  come  changes  of  means; 
but  the  w  arning  is  always  there,  if  the  enemies  of  the  right  can 
only  interpret  the  tokens. 

*  He  known  how’  to  draw  his  sword  and  fight  ;*  turning  the  girdle,  it  is  piy- 
sumable,  being  an  action  connected  w  ilh  bringing  the  sword  attached  to  it, 
into  a  position  for  drawing.  Does  not  Cromwell,  therefore,  mean,  ‘  If  the 
Royalists  are  angry  at  being  made  to  pay,  let  them  diaw*  their  swords  and 
try  theii  luck  again.*  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  passage  in  Shakspeare 
may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  proverbial  expression.  As  an  instance 
of  something  like  it,  sailors  have  a  proverbial  phrase,  of  a  thing  being 

*  worth  a  Jew’s  eye,*  of  which  no  account  can  be  rendered,  unless  it  has 

originated  in  a  misreading  by  some  nautical  student,  of  the  line  in  the 
Merchant  o/*  f  ewice,  (Act  ii.  sc.  5.)  *  ^Vill  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye.*  The 

two  favourite  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  sailors,  are  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Macbeth. 
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Art.  IX.  1. — Conference  on  Christian  Union.  Narrative  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Meetings  held  at  Liverpool,  October,  1845.  London: 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

2.  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance.  Provisional  Committee.  Minutes 
of  the  Meetings  of  the  Aggregate  Committee,  held  in  Liverpool, 
October,  1845,  and  January,  1846  LivtTpool :  Kaye,  Castle- 
street. 

3.  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance,  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  at 
Public  Meetings  held  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  and  the  Commercial 
Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  December  \^th,  1845.  Liver¬ 
pool  :  Kaye. 

4  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance.  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  at 
the  Public  Meeting  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Friday  Evening,  January  16/A,  1810  Manchester.  51,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

Th  KSE  paniplilcts,  and  others  now  before  us,  introduee  a  subject 
which  we  approach  with  stroiif'  reluctance.  Yet  in  the  position 
we  occupy,  we  have  been  silent  lonj^  enough.  Our  readers  have 
a  right  to  claim  what  assistance  we  can  give  them  in  tlie  forma¬ 
tion  of  tlieir  estimates  of  all  great  public  movements  :  at  least, 
if  any  movements  be  excepted,  such  as  are  distinctly  evangelical 
could  hardly  be  so.  \Verc  our  work  a  chronicle,  we  should  be 
bound  to  put  on  record  wiiatever  might  contribute  to  the  future 
history  of  the  projioscd  ^  Alliance.^  We  feel,  however,  no  such 
obligation ;  especially  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  all  our  readers 
are  as  well  acipiaiiited  as  ourselves  with  the  public  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  in  reference  to  this  ‘  Alliance.^  With  the 
private  memorabilia  >ve  have  no  w  ish  to  meddle;  and,  in  truth,  we 
believe  they  arc  but  few,  and,  in  general,  very  unimportant.  Our 
remarks  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  character  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  proceedings,  of  which,  if  they  be  not  already  known, 
an  authenticated  report  may  easily  be  found  in  the  pamphlets 
whose  titles  we  have  given. 

We  deem  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  ‘  Alliance,' 
that  its  objects  are  not  presented  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  the  committees,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  public  meetings.  In  the  circular  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  coufercncc  it  is  jiroposed  ‘  to  associate  and  concen¬ 
trate  the  strength  of  an  enlightened  I'rotcstautism  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery  and  Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  scriptural  Christianity.'  The  reijuisilionists  who 
signed  the  circular,  also  presented  to  the  contcrencc  a  paper 
more  fully  exhibiting  ‘  the  grounds  on  w  Inch  they  had  been  led 
to  convene  the  brethren  in  Liver|)ool,'  and  ‘the  nature,  terms, 
and  objects  of  Christian  union,  which  had  been  unanimously 
wiopted  by  themselves.'  This  paper  was  not  adopted  by  the 
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conference ;  but  care  enoujifh  is  taken  in  the  first  pamphlet  at 
the  head  of  our  article  to  produce  the  feeling,  that  it  was  sub¬ 
stantially  approved  of,  .and  was  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  fuller 
development  of  what  the  circular  invitation,  accepted  by  all 
present,  had  proposed  already.  It  is  true,  that  this  ‘  statciueiit* 
says  distinctly,  page  73  :  ‘If  we  simply  united,  and  did  nothing 
more,  immense  good  would  be  accomplished.'  But  it  adds 
directly  afterwards,  ‘  but  if  unity  be  in  one  view  an  end,  it  is  iu 
another  light  a  means.'  And  it  then  proposes,  (pp.  74 — 7(1,) 
to  unite  because  of  ‘  the  prevalence  of  popery,  the  inroads  of 
infidelity,  the  condition  of  the  heathen  w  oi  Id,  and  the  condition 
of  Protestant  churches  themselves.'  We  find  farther  on,  p.  35, 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  to  prepare  the 
basis  of  union,  ‘  had  unanimously  agreed  to  reserve  the  j)ronu)- 
tion  of  sabbath  observance  among  the  practical  objects  of  the 
Alliance.'  ‘  Long  and  earnest  conversation  followed  the  presenla- 
tion  of  a  report  to  this  effect :  but  the  result  w  as  an  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  on  the  point  in  question  ;  w  ith  the 
understanding,  that  the  promotion  of  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  should  have  a  leading  place  among  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  Alliance.'  And  on  p.  10  of  pamphlet  No.  2,  we 
find  that  a  select  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
among  other  points,  ‘  the  practicability  of  specifying  distinctly 
the  objects  at  which  the  Alliance  should  aim.' 

Such  passages  as  these  put  it  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
conference  and  the  provisional  committee  aim  at  other  objects 
than  an  exhibition  of  Christian  union,  and,  in  fact,  regard  an 
organized  form  of  union  chiefly  as  a  means  to  something  yet  ul¬ 
terior. 


The  chairman  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  how  ever,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ‘  The  direct  object  of  the  union  is  to  give  an  open¬ 
ing  to  brotherly  recognition  and  conference  among  sincere 
Christians  holding  the  Head,  notwithstanding  minor  differences 
in  do<!trine  and  discipline.  The  (freot  end,'  (the  italics  .are  ours) 
‘  proposed  by  the  alliance  is,  a  manifestation  to  the  w  orld  of  that 
real  unity  of  believers  which  already  exists,  but  which  is  ob- 
sc'ired  by  the  present  divisions  of  the  church.'  (Pamphlet  No.  4, 
p.  .5).  ‘Our  object.'  too,  says  Or.  Urwick,  (No.  4,  p.  13)  ‘in 
this  movement,  is  to  bring  out  the  manifestation,  the  prac¬ 
tical  display  of  that  love  which  already  exists.'  Mr.  James,  also, 
(p.  lb.)  declares,  ‘  \\  bat  we  want,  and  what  we  are  seeking,  by 
this  alliance,  is  a  fair  field  for  truth,  as  a  eoii!!ict  in  which 
charity  shall  not  be  wounded  in  the  strife . 


Do  they  ask  us  what  we  shall  do?  Do  !  Meet, — pray, — love, — 
sing  together, — and  what  they  do  in  heaven,  with  the  exception 
of  praying.  Do  !  Conquer  ourselves  ;  subdue  our  prejudices. 
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Do !  Ameliorate  controversy  ;  soften  the  asperities  of  discord¬ 
ant  sentiment.  Do  !  Grow  in  grace.'  We  are  bound  to  add 
that  we  find  on  the  next  page  : — ‘  Do  !  We  shall  prepare  for 
future  action,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  we  do  not  pretend,  as 
vet,  to  sec  the  way  clearly  before  ns ;  we  are  waiting  to  see 
where  and  how  (Jod  will  lead  ns.'  Mr.  Noel,  also,  in  submitting 
the  propositions  of  the  Liverpool  conference,  quotes,  as  among 
the  designs  of  the  alliance — ‘  and,  by  the  press,  and  by  such 
scriptural  means  as,  in  the  progress  of  this  alliance,  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  to  resist  not  only  the  eflbrts  of  popery,  but 
every  form  of  anti-christian  superstition  and  infidelity,  and  to 
promote  our  common  Protestant  faith  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.'  (No.  4,  p.  19.)  But  except  such  a  vague  intimation 
as  that  already  given  by  Mr.  James,  we  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Noel  spoke  a  word  in  recognition  of  any  objects  ulterior  to  ‘  a 
manifestation  to  the  w  orld  of  the  real  unity  of  believers.'  Nor, 
uidess  from  a  hint  or  tw  o  of  the  same  kind  from  other  speakers, 
could  any  person  present  at  the  meeting  have  conjectured  that 
ulterior  objects  had  been  cither  thought  of  or  desired. 

The  two  meetings  in  Liverpool  were  of  a  similar  character. 
Neither  of  the  chairmen  referred  at  all  to  ulterior  objacts ; 
though  Mr.  Stewart,  one  of  them,  professedly  enumerated  ‘the 
purposes  for  which  the  evangelical  alliance  is  pro|)Osed  to  be 
formed.'  Other  speakers,  indeed,  particularly  Mr.  Ew  bank  and 
Mr.  Cordcanx,  did  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  what  had  been 
pr(»jected  at  the  conference.  Still,  whereas  union,  as  a  means, 
was  the  distinctive  object  aimed  at  in  the  conference  and  the 
committees,  union,  as  its  ow  n  end,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
object  j)laccd  before  the  public  meetings. 

We  do  not  refer,  now,  to  this  circumstance,  in  the  spirit  of 
complaiiit ;  still  less  with  the  design  to  attribute  anything  un¬ 
worthy  to  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  We  arc  struck,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fact ;  for  such  we  deem  it :  and  tlmngh  we  may  not 
•  think  the  public  injured  by  it,  we  apprehend  that  the  ‘  Alliance' 
is.  For  the  impression,  and  we  believe  a  just  one,  is  produced, 
tliat  the  committee  find  a  scheme  for  co-operation,  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  they  had  expected.  Assuredly  it 
should  have  been  forthcoming  together  with  the  calls  u])on  the 
Christian  public  for  an  evangelical  alliance.  Should,  no  co¬ 
operation  be,  after  ail,  proposed,  tlie  manifested  ‘  unity'  will  be¬ 
come  the  world's  derision.  Without  a  doubt  the  apprehension 
is  prevalent  with  thons  inds,  that  this  result  may  be  expected. 
Jhosc  parties  might  have  joined  an  evangelical  alliance,  whose 
final  object  w’as  to  manifest  how'  many  common  bonds  ot  union 
comprised  some  twenty  sects,  or  more,  of  Christians ;  and,  had 
ulterior  objects  been  at  once  presented,  they  would,  possibly,  have 
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joined  it  still.  And  if  a  practicable  scheme  for  united  operation 
should  be  laid  before  them  at  the  promised  eouference  in  Auj^ust;  a 
scheme,  we  mean,  such  as  on  generjil  considerations  would  eom- 
mend  itself,  and  such,  as  by  its  grandeur,  fairness,  and  well- 
digested  details,  should  attest  that  its  promoters  had  enlarged 
and  not  contracted,  had  added  to,  not  taken  from,  their  primarv 
desires  and  designs  ;  the  candid  observants  whom  we  speak  of, 
will,  doubtless,  yet  identify  themselves  with  the  ‘  alliance.* 
But,  at  the  present,  the  postponement  till  August  of  the  prac¬ 
tical,  coupled  with  the  strenuous  effort,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
enlist  the  Christian  public  so  in  favour  of  the  sentimental  as 
almost  to  necessitate  their  subsequent  adoption  of  the  practical, 
let  this  prove  what  it  may ;  this  course,  we  say,  necessarily 
produces  distrust  of  the  leaders ;  and  though  the  distrust  may 
not  be  perpetuated,  it  certainly  is  not  without  foundation. 
Mr.  Bevan,  indeed,  (No.  3.  p.  25.)  contends  ‘  that  the  indefi- 
nitencss  in  which  our  plans  now  appear,  is  one  of  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances  which  could  have  attended  us.  It  shows 
that  wise  men  are  taking  time,  wisely,  anxiously,  and  prayer¬ 
fully  to  consider  ;  that  they  are  pondering  deeply  and  long  on 
a  momentous  subject,  which  they  desire  should  command  a 
great  influence  through  all  departments  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  They,  therefore,  approach  it  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  solemn  responsibility;  a  feeling  that  has  restrained,  ami, 

1  feel  assured,  will  vet  retrain  them  from  precipitate  measures.* 
\Ve,  too,  think  that  the  brethren  alluded  to,  are  wise ;  all  that 
we  mean,  is,  they  would  certainly  have  been  esteemed  much 
w  iser,  had  they  taken  time  to  form  and  to  mature  their  ultimate 
designs,  before  exciting  the  public  to  embrace  their  neju’cr  and 
preliminary.  We  dare  not,  and  we  cannot,  charge  them  witli 
a  guileful  effort  to  amuse  their  Christian  brethren  with  a  little 
pleasant  poetry  concerning  love  and  gentleness,  and  then  to 
induce  them,  w  hile  enchanted,  to  uphold  an  agency  whicli,  in 
their  cooler  moments,  they  would  have  scrupled  to  ein[)loy.  If. 
they  need  additional  defence  to  what  their  general  characters 
supply,  from  malignant  charges  such  as  this,  we  tender  them 
our  championship  with  all  devotedness  and  faith.  Still, 
w'e  cannot  regard  the  present  indefiniteness  of  their  plans  as  an 
auspicious  circumstance.  Whatever  time,  anxiety,  and  prayer, 
had  distinguished  their  deliberations  before  appealing  to  the 
public,  or  proposing  to  appeal,  might  certainly  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  proportionally  indicative  of  wisdom  and  of  solemn 
desire  to  be  restrained  from  precipitate  measures.  Their  pre¬ 
sent  delay  is  indicative  of  nothing  more  than  this :  that  finding 
their  engagements  more  arduous  than  they  had  looked  for,  they 
desire  to  avoid  the  error  of  fulfilling  them  amiss.  A  higher 
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wisdom  would,  perhaps,  have  refrained  from  making  the  en- 
gagenieiit.  until  it  had  investigated  fully  all  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved,  and  by  simple  subjugation  of  them,  had  precluded  the 
necessity  of  self-laudation  ;  nor  would  it  need  the  highest  wis¬ 
dom  to*  act  thus,  when,  as  was  here  the  case,  the  difficulties 
were  already  pointed  out,  and  former  vain  experiments  to  re¬ 
duce  them  were  recorded.  Scarcely  a  leader  in  this  movement 
can,  however,  be  referred  to,  w  ho  has  given  proof  of  having 
thought  out  thoroughly  the  first  principles  of  Christian  fel- 
low  ship,  or  who  has  seemed  to  do  justice  even  to  fraternal 
efforts  made  by  others  to  instruct  him,  or,  at  least,  to  interest 
him,  in  the  matter.  Our  brethren’s  projeeted  Evangelical 
alliance  may  be  formed ;  and  their  plans  for  practical  co-ope¬ 
ration  may  be  such  as  will  ensure  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  those  even  of  their  friends  w  ho  see  no  need  of  an  association 
to  manifest  believers’  unity ;  and,  whatever  be  our  fears,  or  the 
tendency  of  this  article,  none  w  ould  more  rejoice  than  w  e  should, 
if  such  co-operation  be  found  practicable.  But  w  e  think  it  no 
auspicious  circumstance  for  such  a  project,  that  as  soon  as  its 
promoters  take  it  duly  into  consideration,  they  find  themselves 
confronted  with  the  very  difficulties  we,  among  others,  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  prepare  them  for  and,  instead 
of  experiencing  the  expected  facility  of  working  in  fellowship, 
provicled  only  tliat  the  heart  be  right,  they  are  obliged  to  spend 
an  additional  half-year  in  thought,  and  meanw  hile  to  occupy  the 
public,  made  anxious  by  their  busy  movements,  with  addresses 
on  wliat  the  public  never  doubted,  the  propriety  and  practica¬ 
bility  of  Christian  love,  and  with  appeals  for  that  for  wliich  the 
public  are  quite  ready,  more  extensive  Christian  co-operation,  if 
only  the  appellants  would  show  them  how  it  can  be  brought 
about.  This  '  auspicious  circumstance,’ we  repeat,  has  forced 
the  most  thoughtful  and  observant  minds  in  all  denominations 
to  distrust  the  originators  of  the  movement ;  and  though  the 
distrust  be,  as  we  believe  and  feel,  of  the  most  generous  and 
candid  character,  it  is  necessarily,  as  such,  the  more  profound 
and  vigilant. 

At  present,  then,  it'  is  designed  to  make  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  an  active  organization  of  all  who  agree  to  a  so-called 
doctrinal  basis,  for  the  diffusion  of  certain  truths,  and  for  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  certain  errors  and  mal-practices.  Should  this 
be  found  impracticable,  an  alliance,  notwithstanding,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  may  be  formed  of  the  same  parties,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  to  the  world  the  points  in  which  Christians,  who  differ 
otherwise,  agree,  and  of  inspiring  such  Christians  with  mutual 
respect  and  love  on  the  ground  of  this  agreement.  Should  the 
first  described  society  be  formed,  it  wdll  of  course,  aim  also  at 
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the  objects  specified  as  peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  second. 
Whoever,  then,  would  join  the  second,  is  almost  sure  to  join  the 
first,  if  well  constructed ;  though  many  who  w  ould  support  the 
first  for  the  sake  of  its  more  practical  objects,  might  feel  no 
interest  at  all  in  the  second,  regarding  it  as  superfluous. 

We  now  proceed  to  ofter  some  remarks  concerning  the  first 
project,  fixing  our  mind  on  those  ultimate  objects  which  give  it 
its  specific  character.  Afterwards,  supposing  all  these  objects 
withdrawn,  and  nothing  but  the  second  and  diminished  form  of 
association  to  remain,  we  shall  tender  a  few  observations  on 
that  also.  * 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  at  ])resent,  then,  designed  to  be 
a  society  composed  of  persons  holding  ^  what  are  usually  under¬ 
stood  to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to’  eight  specified 
*  important  matters  of  doctrine,’  and  associating,  while  for  the 
manifestation  and  the  increase  of  brotherly  aftection,  especijilly 
to  ‘  concentrate  the  strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism 
against  the  encroachments  of  Popery,  and  Puseyism,’  and  'the 
inroads  of  Infidelity,’  to  extend  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  to  promote  the  better  observance  of  the  sabbath.  What 
modification  of  these  objects  has  already  taken  place  in  com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  not  for  us,  of  course,  to  say.  If  ultimate  objects  be 
designed  at  all,  thev  must  be  substantiallv  such  as  those  we 
have  enumerated :  unless,  indeed,  the  alliance,  like  some  other 
unions,  finding  these  impracticable,  yet  ashamed  to  confess  that 
it  is  able  to  accomplish  nothing,  forms  some  new  specific 
employment  for  itself,  and  direets  the  concentrated  strength  of 
Protestantism  to  the  preparation  of  a  Protestant  calendar,  or  the 
reformation  of  Protestant  psalmody.  Were  the  alliance  to  he  con¬ 
fined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  dependencies,  there  might 
be  more  hope  of  its  eilicient  operation.  But  it  is  to  be  Euro¬ 
pean,  Catholic;  a  unity  as  comprehensive  and  distinct  as  Rome’s, 
out  not,  like  Rome’s,  ‘unreal  and  hollow;’  (No.  3,  p.  10;) 
one  visible,  Protestant,  evangelical,  free  church,  not  of  England, 
nor  of  Europe,  but  of  the  entire  w  orld,  seeking  to  accomplish 
as  a  church  more  than  the  various  sects,  whose  members  may 
compose  it,  arc  at  the  present  fitted  to  accomplish.  We  have 
determined  to  employ  no  irony,  nor  any  mode  of  ridicule,  in 
handling  this  grave  matter :  we  respect  too  much  our  brethren’s 
godliness ;  w’e  believe  too  confidently  that  they  soon  will  be 
self-taught.  c  do  not  mean  that  they  w’ould  like  to  use  such 
terms  as  wc  have  used  above,  in  describing  their  project :  but  we 
believe  our  terms  as  denoters  of  principles,  to  be  the  fair  equiva¬ 
lents  to  theirs;  and  w’e  have  chosen  them  in  hope  that  their  more 
suggestive  power,  iu  regard  to  tendencies,  may  supersede  the 
necessity  of  much  dry  logical  discussion,  and  prove  more  service- 
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able  than  shrewd  pleasantries,  which,  however  gfood-naturedly 
intended,  might  not  be  so  good-naturedly  received.  We  say  not 
that  our  brethren  cannot  form  the  association  they  design ; 
nor  even  that  if  formed  it  cannot  be  scriptural  in  its  principles, 
simple  and  facile  in  its  operations,  or  in  its  results  productive  of 
what,  but  for  it,  must  be  permanent  desiderata.  But  we 
fiTinkly  tell  them,  that  we  know  of  no  such  institution ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  any :  and  w  e  affectionately  and  in  all  good  faith 
declare,  that  if  they  prosper,  theirs,  as  to  man,  shall  be  all  the 
honour  of  success,  and, ours,  the  much  humbler  honour  of  con¬ 
fession.  The  only  powerful  plea  for  such  an  institution  would 
be,  in  our  esteem,  that  it  is  designed  for  a  brief  and  well  de¬ 
fined  service ;  and,  while  preparing  a  more  purely  scriptural 
instrumentality,  is  ready  to  give  way  to  such  when  formed. 
Even  then,  though  supporting  it,  we  should  view'  it  with  mis¬ 
giving;  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  history  of  every  religious 
society  we  know,  except  alone  a  Christian  church.  But  the 
Alliance  from  its  very  nature  is  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  nor 
can  we  doubt,  that  as  long  as  it  shall  last,  it  will  be  marked  by 
the  ‘  auspicious  circumstance’  of  *  indefiniteness.’  We  turn, 
then,  to  the  scriptures;  and  find  nothing  there  whose  expan¬ 
sion  necessarily  leads  to  any  such  association;  while  the  Divine 
ordinance  of  Christian  churches  cannot,  it  seems  to  us,  but 
suffer  an  eclipse,  and  be  virtually  abridged  of  some  of  its  im¬ 
portant  obligations,  if  such  an  association  be  established.  The 
social  tendency,  and  the  weakness  of  isolation,  and  all  the 
favourite  topics  of  the  promoters  of  centralization,  may  be 
adduced  against  ns.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  an  axiom,  that 
society  is  good  and  useful  only  where  individuality  is  altoge¬ 
ther  or  comparatively  powerless.  We  hold,  too,  that  a  society 
becomes  injurious,  when,  instead  of  promoting,  it  represses  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  And  wlien  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  society  proposes  to  perform  what  already  falls  within 
the  province  and  the  means  of  other  societies,  and  numerous 
too,  though  less  comprehensive,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  the 
new  society  an  evil,  great  in  proportion  to  its  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  to  the  number  of  small  societies  it  w'ould  supersede 
and  consign  to  inefficiency.  How  great  it  may  become,  and 
how  devoid  of  all  importance  they,  is  not  the  (piestion.  We, 
too,  might  speculate  on  the  probable  efficiency  of  scripturaiiy 
formed  churches,  if  only  a  portion  of  the  care  were  spent  in 
working  them  that  must  be  spent  in  rendering  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  worthy  of  its  first  idea.  All  that  as  Christian  philo¬ 
sophers  we  now  maintain  is,  the  duty  and  the  policy,  if  ojiera- 
rntive  organizations  in  adilition  to  Cliristian  churches  are  re- 
fjuired,  of  preferring  those  w'hich  most  of  all  bring  Cliristian 
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churches  into  view,  give  demonstration  of  their  aptitude,  tend 
to  augment  their  eft’ective  power,  and  thus  at  once  do  honour 
to  the  Divine  idea  as  embodied  in  them,  and  deepen  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  promote  the  geiiend  edification, 
of  the  several  members  they  contain.  While  waiting  with  all 
candour  to  do  justice  to  the  ‘  Alliance’  when  in  being,  we  fra¬ 
ternally  express  our  present  judgment ;  that  neither  is  any 
additional  society  required  to  accomplish  what  it  pn)pose8,  nor 
is  its  general  constitution,  as  sketched  by  the  provisional  com¬ 
mittee,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of.  Christian  co-oj)eration  * 
as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  embodied  in  New  Testament 
churches.  The  history  of  the  Bible  Society  will  amply  illus¬ 
trate  to  those  who  know  it,  much  of  the  negative  that  we  main¬ 
tain  in  regard  to  honouring  God’s  ordinance  of  churches.  The 
history  of  the  London  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies 
will  equally  illustrate  the  positive  that  is  implied.  Continental 
Societies,  lleformation  Societies,  Sabbath  Observance  Societies, 
and  a  host  besides,  have  their  lesson  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn ;  but  not  one  of  them  encourages  a  scheme  like  that  for 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  scheme,  however,  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  improved  by  August.  We  should  have  awaited  its  ma¬ 
turity  before  offering  a  remark  upon  its  nature  and  its  first 
apparent  tendencies,  had  we  more  trust  in  the  judgment  of  its 
chief  promoters,  or  been  content,  without  giving  them  a  caution, 
to  see  much-honoured  brethren  persevere  in  what  appeared  to 
us  a  course  of  mis-spent  labour  and  of  disappointment. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
comprehensive  co-operation,  as  arise  from  the  different  views 
entertained  by  various  promoters  of  the  Alliance  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  ulterior  objects  to  be  sought.  The  promotion  of 
sabbath  observance,  for  example,  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
occupy  the  new  association,  is  likely  by  itself  to  divide  the 
association  into  almost  as  many  sections  as  there  shall  be 
members.  But  on  matters  of  this  kind  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  for  ns  to  dwell.  Having  referred  to  the  cumbrousness, 
the  centralising  tendency,  and  the  want  of  harmony  with  the 
divine  ideas,  which,  we  think,  must  characterize  the  *  Alli¬ 
ance  ’  as  an  operative  association,  we  leave  inferior  things  to  the 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  provisional  committee ;  and  the 
more,  when  August  comes,  these  shall  be  found  to  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  handled  with  a  careful  justice,  the 
less  unpleasant  shall  we  feel  our  future  task. 

The  remaining  observations  we  now  wish  to  offer,  will  more 
appropriately  refer  to  the  ‘  Alliance  ’  as  intended  chiefly  to  mani- 
*  to  the  world  that  real  unity  of  believers  which  already 
exists,  but  which  is  obscured  by  the  present  divisions  of  the 
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church.*  And  at  once  we  must  entreat  our  brethren  to  assume 
another  name  than  that  proposed.  An  evangelical  alliance  they 
iiiav  prove  ;  and  were  there  a  prosi>ect  of  tlieir  becoming  at  any 
time  such  a  comprehensive  and  an  impressive  unity  as  might 
emulate  the  Roman,  we  should  not  think  it  particularly  immodest 
were  they  to  employ  the  more  imposing  and  significant  ‘  The.* 
We  allow  a  society's  right  to  assume  whatever  unappropriated 
name  it  pleases.  It  is  in)t  right  we  speak  of,  but  propriety. 
And  with  our  expectations  of  tlie  expansion  the  ‘  Alliance'  will 
enjoy,  we  feel  the  sense  of  contrast  almost  ludicrously  roused 
when  we  look  on  the  Catholicism  of  its  name.  Doubtless  it  will 
manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  particular  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  it,  hold  eight  important  points  in  common,  and  regard 
themselves  as  hound,  in  consequence,  to  walk  in  love  :  hut  it 
will  neither  show  that  others  do  not  hold  the  points,  and  walk 
in  love,  as  well  as  they ;  nor  render  the  propriety  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  manifestation,  self-evident  and  unquestionable. 
In  our  esteem,  it  is  a  marvellous  confession  that  our  brethren 
of  the  Alliance  virtually  make.  For  if  they  mean  any  thing 
particular f  of  course  it  is  the  following;  that  all  their  private  and 
all  their  social  efforts  to  preserve  a  brotherly  spirit,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  it  in  ways  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  integrity,  are  signal 
failures  in  both  their  personal  consciousness  and  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  world.  If  this,  truly,  were  the  fact,  we  would 
join  our  brethren  in  bew  ailing  their  weakness  and  acts  of  incon¬ 
sistency  ;  hut  we  think  them  of  an  eminently  fraternal  spirit 
tow  ards  each  otlier,  and  we  believe  that  w  ant  of  mutual  kindness 
is  not  the  weighty  element  in  the  charges  that  the  world  would 
bring  against  them.  If  our  brethren,  however,  design  to  accuse 
others,  not  themselves,  it  would  he  well  to  point  their  accu¬ 
sations.  General  charges  are  worth  nothing ;  and  if  personal 
charges  are  devised  within  the  breast,  our  brethren  need  no 
monitor  to  urge  them  to  a  private  dealing,  not  a  public,  to  a 
personal  and  direct,  not  a  social  and  indirect,  with  the  supposed 
offenders  and  their  faults.  To  this  i)rivate,  pointed,  frank,  and 
affectionate  expostulation  with  each  other,  in  cases  of  alleged 
unbrotherliness,  as  w'ell  as  in  cases  involving  the  integrity  of 
character,  must  Christians,  we  maintain,  whether  of  the  same 
church  or  of  different  churches,  and  w  hether  or  not  of  the  same 
denomination,  come,  if  ever  the  supposed  evils  shall  he  rectified. 
Such  evils,  w  e  admit,  abound  ;  and  especially,  we  think,  in  the 
conduct  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  towards 
the  younger  and  more  ignorant  members  of  Independent  and 
Baptist  congregations;  in  that  of  almost  all  evangelical  church¬ 
men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  towards  as  many  dissenters  and 
methodists  as  come  within  their  reach,  and  do  not  overawe 
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them ;  in  that  of  almost  all  protestants,  particularly  church- 
of-En;?land-raen,  presbyterians,  and  methodists.  towards  the 
catholics ;  (Mr.  Ewbank  half  suspects  this,  we  think ;  see  No  3, 
p.  10);  in  that' of  almost  all  evangelicals  towards  Unitarians ; 
and  in  that  of  a  large  number  of  dissenters  towards  their  breth¬ 
ren  who  constitute  the  Anti-State-Church  Association,  and 
others  who  think  with  them,  though  not  joined  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  evils,  then,  deplored,  we  do  not  think  imaginary. 
Hut  we  see  no  need  of  a  new  association  expressly  established  to 
correct  them ;  neither  can  such  an  jussociation  effect  the  least 
real  spiritual  good,  unless  by  prevailing  on  individual  men  to 
use  their  individual  influence  against  falsehood,  meanness,  slan¬ 
der,  priestly  assumption,  and  all  dogmatism.  Should  it  he 
replied  that  this  would  be  the  explicit  object  of  the  Alliance, 
we  have  only  to  answer  with  all  simplicity,  but  grave  signifi¬ 
cance,  that  if  vjod’s  Word  and  ordinances,  as  administered 
in  Christian  churches,  are  ineffective  to  attain  these  ends, 
we  have  no  hope  of  their  attainment  by  means  of  a  human 
institution  established  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Truth  in  their 
statements  of  what  other  men  believe,  love  in  the  imputation  of 
motives  and  the  construction  of  conduct,  integrity  in  proselyting, 
or  in  refraining  from  it  altogether,  fairness  in  the  reciprocation  of 
kind  offices ;  and  general  humanity  without  respect  of  persons 
or  of  creeds ;  let  pastors  and  all  men  of  social  influence  in  their 
respective  congregations,  observe  these  for  themselves,  and 
see  that  all  around  them  do  the  same,  or  hear  of  it ;  and 
the  world  no  longer  will  complain  that  Chiistians  do  not  love. 
But  if  no  sense  of  social  decency,  no  care  for  a  respectable  man¬ 
liness,  no  dread  of  God,  no  love  to  Christ,  no  profession  of 
religion,  no  special  obligation  as  a  teacher  and  a  chosen  pattern, 
can  bring  a  man  to  put  away  lying,  and  to  follow  whatever  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report ;  and  if  no  motives,  whether  these  or 
others  cognate  to  them,  can  induce  his  neighbour  when  witness¬ 
ing  his  fault  to  use  his  influence  to  reclaim  him  ;  it  is  not  to  an 
evangelical  alliance  we,  at  all  events,  can  look  with  hope  of 
rescue.  As  a  promoter  of  love,  where  love  does  not  exist,  we  think 
it  altogether  powerless :  as  a  manifcvstation  of  love  w  here  love  is 
actually  existent,  we  deem  it  superfluous  and  uncalled  for. 

But  the  alliance  is  designed  to  manifest  unity  as  well  as 
love ;  and  in  this  light,  therefore,  v>e  are  bound  to  view  it. 
Now,  without  a  doubt,  it  must  manifest  a  kind  of  unity  in  faith 
among  its  various  members :  that  is,  it  will  show  that  the  per¬ 
sons  constituting  the  alliance,  though  belonging  to  some  twenty 
different  denominations,  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  eight 
great  points  of  doctrine  substantially  in  common.  Perhaps, 
uow,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  country  at  all  curious  about 
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such  matters,  but  is  already  well  aware,  that  the.sc  ditterent  de- 
uoiniuations  comprise  iudividuuls  who  heartily  believe  iu  all 
these  points.  The  alliance,  then,  will  teach  us  nothin^'.  Could 
it  form  a  tabular  account  of  all  professed  believers  in  thesii 
points,  something,  indeed,  would  then  be  done;  but  it  would.be 
only  worse  than  nothing.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  alliance 
would  be  most  deceptive  and  mischievous.  No  calculation,  but 
what  would  certainly  be  false  in  many  ways,  could  be  made 
from  the  number  of  its  adherents,  respecting  the  aggregate  of 
the  hearty  receivers  of  these  eight  important  points.  Mean- 
while  we  have  a  most  serious  apprehension  to  suggest  respect¬ 
ing  the  acknow  ledged  recognition  of  ^  The  Points,^  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  an  alliance  on  their  basis.  For  the  doctrine  of  Tnmt 
90,  appears  to  us  exemplified,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  but  still 
most  thoroughly,  by  the  adherents  to  these  points.  We  hold, 
indeed,  with  the  bisliop  of  Norwich,  and  wdth  every  man,  as  we 
suppose,  of  truth  and  common  sense,  that  no  subscribers  iu 
common  to  a  creed  or  to  articles,  and  no  acknowledged  sup¬ 
porters,  though  without  subscription,  of  what  they  deem  a  form 
of  sound  words,  believe  each  other  to  attach  precisely  the  same 
shades  of  thought  to  the  symbols  they  agree  together  to  uphold. 
A  generous  latitudinarianism,  though  not  logically  defined,  is 
morally  perceived  and  ingenuously  confessed.  No  party  is  de¬ 
ceived.  The  joint  assenters  and  their  auditors  have  a  common 
understanding  of  the  matter.  The  witnesses  and  the  jury  alike 
attach  the  same  signifying  power  to  the  symbols.  J)f.  Pusey 
and  his  party,  wc  believe,  transgressed,  in  the  conviction  of  all 
honest  men,  the  indefinite  but,  because  indefinite,  most  easily 
cognizable  Hunts.  Their  avowed  opponents,  the  promoters  of 
the  evangelical  alliance,  are,  we  fear,  pursuing  a  like  course.  If 
Congregatioualists  and  Baptists  agree  to  declare  together  their 
common  faith  in  the  authority  and  perpetuity  of  baptism, 
they  observe,  we  think,  the  necessary  limits ;  for  they  neither 
deceive  each  other,  nor  mislead  the  world.  Everybody  knows, 
or  may  know,  all  that  is  required  for  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  the  symbols.  But,  we  maintain,  there  are 
pledged  members,  and  active  members  too,  of  this  alliance, 
who,  if  they  knew  the  reserve,  the  qualifications,  and  the 
supplementary  additions,  with  which  they  severally  give  their 
assent  to  the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and  the 
eighth,  of  these  important  points;  still  more  if  they  thought 
the  world  around  them  were  aware  of  all ;  would  calmly,  hand 
in  hand,  expire  together  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold,  ere  they 
would  concert  a  set  of  symbols  to  indicate  their  substantial 
unity  of  faith.  Our  brethren  cannot  think  us  upbniiding  them 
as  Jesuitical ;  let  them  not  meet  us,  therefore,  with  a  derlaratiou 
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of  their  honesty.  W >  uphold  their  honesty ;  and  the  support  is 
seemly  as  thus  tendered.  But  as  surely  as  wc  reverence  their 
honesty,  we  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  tliat  from  certain  strong 
and  ilUregulated  impulses  to  a  manifestation  of  unity,  they  have 
become  blind  to  the  wide,  and,  unless  to  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophers,  irrcconcileable  dilVerences,  which  in  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  may  be,  and  in  some  actually  are,  latent  behind  the 
symbols  they  have  thought  proper  to  employ.  Were  we  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  movement,  we  should  say  with  Mr.  Kelly,  (No.  3, 
p.  20,)  that  the  first  article  ‘  contains,  by  necessary  implication, 
another  important  truth  relating  to  the  supremacy  and  head¬ 
ship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Mr.  Kelly's  sagacity  evidently 
requires  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  in  order  to  complete  his 
creed.  Not  finding  it  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Points,  (most 
mrrvellous,  yet  significant  omission,)  his  logic  infers  it  from  the 
first.  His  desire  for  *  visible  unity,' content  with  its  involvement 
there,  his  conscientiousness  constrains  him,  notwithstanding,  to 
declare  what  he  considers  necessarily  involved:  while  w  ith  honest 
boldness  he  expounds  his  meaning,  adding,  ‘  I  can  form  no 
other  conception  of  that  headship,  than  as  consisting  in  the 
supremacy  of  Christ's  laicSy  and  the  willing  submission  of  his 
people  to  them  ;  and  of  thCvSe  laws  the  word  of  God  alone  is  the 
depository.'  '  The  italics  are  our  own,  though  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  speaker's  voice  must  have  remarkably  intoned 
the  words.  All  this,  now,  we  admire,  on  the  supposition  that 
we  substantially  approve  of  the  preliminarx’  proceedings.  Once 
at  that  meeting,  as  its  understood  supporters,  we  too  should 
have  done  what  Mr.  Kelly  did.  But  that  the  church-of-England 
promoters  of  the  Alliance  believe  or  recognize  this  ‘  necessary 
implication,'  or,  though  Mr.  Noel  and  his  personal  friends  may 
perceive  it,  and  exalt  it  too,  that  by  works,  the  only  criterion, 
they  indicate  their  faith ;  or,  that  constitutional  church-of- 
Knglandisui  is,  or  is  commonly  believed  to  be,  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  thus  iinp.ied,  and,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Noel  and 
his  friends  can  consistently  adhere  to  botli  ;  all  this  is  simply 
and  utterly  incredible ;  nor  do  we  know  a  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  clique  more  startling  to  the  understanding, 
and  more  offensive  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  British  public, 
than  would  this  position  be  if  taken.  That  the  most  influential 
esleyan  Methodists,  if  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
popular  Methodism,  (and  as  they  have  helped  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  can  they  possibly  be  ignorant?)  could  assent  to  the  third 
and  the  sixth  points ;  all  that  Calvinists  hold  relating  to  God's 
wvereignty  and  gracious  election  being,  w  e  think,  as  necessarily 
implied  in  those  points  viewed  together,  as  Christ's  headship  is 
implied  in  point  the  first ;  this,  we  say,  arousing  as  the  deeds  of 
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great  men  have  recently  been  felt,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
awakening,  and  sobering  too.  Generalization  has  done  much 
for  physical  science ;  but  its  loftiest  triumphs  were  reserved,  it 
seems*  for  its  management  of  theological.  Reserved,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  they  were ;  but  we  apprehend  they  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  vet.  Neither  the  Methodists  nor  the  churchmen,  at  all 
events,  appear  to  us  to  have  displayed  tliem,  while  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  'the  Basis  of  Union.’  The  churchmen,  most  of 
all,  have  failed ;  and  when  the  future  historian  of  the  present 
times  shall  point  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  schismatical  nature 
of  the  state-church  principle  was  most  apparent,  and  efforts  to 
unite  state  churchmen  and  dissenters  in  either  general  evange¬ 
lical  co-operation,  or  a  full  and  unequivocal  profession  of  cvaii-* 
gelical  faith,  were  dcfeateil  entirely  and  hopelessly,  and  solely 
through  the  unalterably  and  untamably  schismatic  force  peculiar 
to  that  principle,  and  identified  with  its  vitality  ;  among  the 
first,  if  not  as  first  of  all,  he  will  refer,  we  doul)t  not,  to  the 
movement  we  are  now  considering.  Already  is  the  movement 
charged  with  illustrations  of  what  we*  now  assert  in  relation  to 
the  state-church-principle.  Want  of  space,  however,  forbids  us 
to  record  them  :  and  we  must  be  content  with  having  taken  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  above,  of  showing  that  churchmen  and 
dissenters  can  unite  in  putting  forth  a  creed,  only  when  their 
perceptions  are  perturbed  through  the  agitating  power  of  tem¬ 
porary  and  peculiar  motives,  or  by  appearing  to  their  country¬ 
men,  whose  contemplation  of  their  common  faitlithey  court,  to 
use  a  set  of  words  in  one  sense  w  hen  they  use  them  in  another, 
and  neither  use  them  in  the  same.  Rome’s  union  is  far  more 
sound  and  real  than  such  as  this. 

We  have  eschewed,  as  much  as  possible,  all  mere  matters  of 
detail,  and  confined  our  observations  to  great  principles.  In 
the  same  earnest  and  uncensorious  spirit  we  would  now  direct 
our  readers’  minds  to  another  grave  consideration.  Some  of 
the  quotations  we  have  already  made,  manifest  the  deep  import¬ 
ance  attached  bv  the  friends  of  the  Alliance  to  the  visibilitv  of 
the  unity  existent  among  evangelical  believers.  Two  extracts 
more,  purposely  selected  from  the  remarks  of  men  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sentiments  on  many  points,  will  set  this  yet  more  strikingly 
before  our  readers.  Mr.  Ewbank,  (No.  3,  p.  10,)  dechires, — 

*  I  must  always  feel  that  the  greatest  hindrance  in  our  controversy 

with  Romanism  is  our  want  of  manifested  union . The  unity 

of  Rome  has  a  most  magnificent  appearance,  and  is  most  captivating 
to  the  imagination.  I  know  some  young  friends  of  ours  have  joined 

that  apostate  church  on  account  of  this  captivation; . not 

satisfied  with  its  purity,  but  feeling  sure  that  wc  cannot  be  the  true 
church,  because  we  have  not  that  manifested  union  for  which  our 
Saviour  prayed.* 
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Mr.  Kelly,  too,  (No.  iii.  p.  19),  proceeds  as  follows: — 

I  lake  it  for  granted,  that  open,  visible  union,  amongst  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  an  imperative  duty, 
from  the  obligations  of  which,  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
nothing  can  release  us.  To  affirm  that  it  is  an  impracticable  thing 
is  either  to  libel  the  word  of  God,  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  our 
Divine  Master,  who,  foreseeing,  with  infinite  precision,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  should  prevail  amongst  His  redeemed  people,  never¬ 
theless  imposed  on  them  a  duty  which  these  very  differences  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  ;  or  it  is  to  pronounce  the  severest 
condemnation  imaginable  on  the  whole  church  of  God.  For  myself 
I  repudiate  both.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  duty  is  as  practicable  as 
'it  is  imperative  and  beneficial,’ 

And  so  do  wc  ;  but  not  in  the  w  ay  proposed  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  If  Mr.  Kellv’s  observations  mean  anything,  they 
must  mean,  time  and  cireurastaiices  considered,  that  in  the  Alli¬ 
ance  a  *  favourable  opportunity^  will  be  afforded  for  fulfilling  a 
duty  at  present  not  fulfilled,  and  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  unless 
by  some  such  institution  as  the  Alliance.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  course, 
is  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Ewbank’s  statements  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
this  matter,  w  e  would  rather  lose  sight  altogether  of  our  two 
brethren  as  individuals ;  and,  regarding  their  quoted  words,  as 
we  think  wc  fairly  may,  as  substantially  denoting  some  of  the 
principles  and  views  that  have  instigated  to  the  movement,  we 
would  make  our  strictures  correspond.  We  believe,  then,  that 
the  visible  unity  of  believers  is  practicable,  imperative,  and 
beneficial :  and  wc  have  not  a  doubt,  that  if  evangelical  men  of 
every  denomination  would  cease  from  the  evil  speaking  and  the 
indescribably  base  practices  we  have  already  rcprobjited,  the 
visibility  of  their  union  in  faith  would  be  at  once  in 
exactly  equal  ratio  to  the  reality.  Wc  have  already 
declared  our  conviction,  that  the  Alliance  will  be  powerless 
to  reform  the  mal-practiccs  of  which  we  speak;  and,  also, 
that  it  will  profess  a  unity  much  more  comprehensive 
than  will  actually  exist.  Wc  add,  that  to  multiply  our  decla¬ 
rations  of  unity  while  such  conduct  is  prolonged,  will  deepen 
what  impression  the  world  already  has  of  our  wordiness  and 
cant ;  and  that  whoever,  by  means  of  the  alliance,  might  be 
favourably  persuaded  of  our  unity,  would  be  still  more  so,  if, 
without  the  alliance,  they  perceived  our  mutual  bearing  to  be 
such  as  \\c  w  o\ihl  have  it.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  apply  these 
observations  to  an  alliance  comprising  no  member  whatever 
of  a  State-Church.  To  admit  State-Churchmen  degrades  the 
whole  into  a  farce.  M  hat  might  at  first  impose,  becomes  bur¬ 
lesque  :  or  if  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the 
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actors  slioukl  repress  the  ludicrous,  their  self-delusion,  ap. 
proachin^  to  a  monomania,  would  excite  the  pitiful  within  us 
till  })ain,  in  our  inability  to  help  them,  would  constrain  us  to 
avert  our  gaze.  Declaring  his  brotherly  equality,  yet  buttress¬ 
ing  a  system  which  declares  his  vast  superiority ;  invoking 
public  investigation  of  his  union  with  others  in  a  spiritual  faith, 
while  taking  a  part  in  excluding  the  same  brethren  from  join¬ 
ing  ill  bis  spiritual  w^orsliip ;  trumpeting  his  candour,  his  for¬ 
bearance,  his  joy  in  our  prosperity,  yet  openly  or  tacitly  assist¬ 
ing  those  whose  theory,  exemplified  as  often  as  opportunity  is 
given,  dishonours  us,  annoys  us,  persecutes  us,  or  in  its  best 
displays,  but  tolerates  us;  a  State  Churchman  acting  thus — 
and  thus  acts  each  State  Cliurch-pleader  for  the  Evangelical 
Alliance, — presents,  in  our  esteem,  a  spectacle,  we  say  not  so 
unmanly,  for  >vc  wish  not  to  excite  mere  human  feelings,  but 
so  totally  unchristian,  that  we  can  find  one  more  type  only  of 
the  Christian  character,  where  cognate  faults  assume  a  still 
worse  aspect.  That  type,  we  hardly  need  to  specify  it,  is  the 
man,  who,  dissenting  from  the  State-Church  principle,  abhor¬ 
ring  its  tendency  and  policy,  and  more  w  illing,  infinitely,  to 
endure  its  persecutions  than  to  take  its  pay,  yet  listens  with 
admiring  and  greedy  cars  to  all  his  allied  brother  of  the  State- 
Church  says,  extols  him  for  his  liberality  and  candour,  deems 
him  an  eminent  exemplar  of  all  Christian  graces,  and,  that  we 
may  quickly  know'  the  worst,  is  pleased  with,  and  feels  honoured 
by,  his  commendations. 

Such  a  visible  unity,  however,  as  the  Alliance  will  present, 
will  be  serviceable,  we  arc  taught,  as  a  rival,  or  an  antagonist,  of 
Rome.  Our  s|)iritual  predecessors  took  another  way  of  hum¬ 
bling  Rome.  They  denied  the  Roman  church  to  be  a  Christian 
church  at  all ;  still  more,  that  it  presented  a  visible  unity  of 
faith  as  experienced  among  all  believers.  Declaring  their  own 
faith  as  good  as  any  found  in  Romish  churchmen,  they  dared 
Rome  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  when  pressed  with  declamation  con¬ 
cerning  their  disorganized  condition,  they  were  beginning  to 
allow'  the  fact  and  glory  in  it,  and  to  intimate  that  such  a  state 
would,  possibly,  be  found  more  Cliristian  and  more  godly,  than 
any  organized  union  of  all  believers  ever  could  become.  State- 
churchmen  and  dissenters  now  agree  to  try  a  different  course ; 
and  magnanimously  adopting  the  broken  weapon  of  their  foe, 
having  beaten  her  witli  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  now'  essay  to 
show’  how’  easily  they  can  beat  her  w  ith  her  own.  e  earnestly 
protest  against  a  passage  of  spiritual  arms  like  this.  \\  deny 
the  practicability  of  such  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  shall,  even 
when  first  formed,  still  less  in  the  course  of  years,  comprise 
a  fair  representation  even  of  the  Evangelical  believers.  We  take 
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tins  position,  and  care  not  to  protect  it.  We  have  no  time  to  fortify 
it  now  ;  and,  besides,  no  one  will  attack  it  but  from  far.  Denying 
the  practicability  of  the  Alliance,  we  are  reminded  that  Christ 
orders  it,  or  somethin*'  like  it.  This,  too,  we  still  more  earn¬ 
estly  deny.  Had  He  when  '  forseein*:,  with  iiiHnite  precision, 
all  our  differences,'  imposed  on  all  his  redeemed  people 
the  duty  of  an  organized  union f  we,  too,  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  try  through  life  to  form  one,  and  when  dying, 
to  encourage  our  successors  to  persevere  for  ever.  Christ  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  however ;  nor  gave  a  hint  of  the  need  of 
any  more  extensive  organization  of  his  people  than  such  as  is  found 
in  independent  churches.  We  allow  that  *  open,  visible  union 
amongst  Christ’s  true  disciples  is  an  imperative  duty,  from  the 
obligations  of  which,  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  nothing 
can  release  us.'  But  we  deny  that  any  call  exists  for  an  alli¬ 
ance  now,  which  did  not  equally  exist  in  apostolic  times.  We 
deem  ourselves  warranted  to  be  content  with  such  ‘  favourable 
opportunities'  for  manifesting  what  unity  of  faith  there  is,  as 
were  embraced  by  members  of  apostolic  churches  when  they, 
too,  differed,  as  we  know  they  occasionally,  for  a  season,  did,  in 
some  matters  of  opinion,  and  still  more  in  divers  practices.  We 
maintain,  too,  most  distinctly,  that,  if  there  be,  though  we 
believe  that  there  are  not,  such  peculiarities  in  our  mutual 
differences,  as  require  for  their  extinction,  or  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  we  hold  in  common,  a  new  catholic  union  of 
evangelical  believers,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Christ  should  have 
given  no  instructions  for  the  formation  of  such  union,  or  should,  at 
least,  have  enacted  no  principle  of  union  susceptible  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  now  desired.  We  deny,  moreover,  the  expediency  of  the 
Alliance;  and  we  mean  thereby  to  assert  its  inexpediency.  We  have 
already  indicated  not  a  few'  objections  to  it  on  this  ground.  ^Ve 
add,  that  onlv  those  of  its  members  who  occasionallv  meet,  can 
Uicrease  their  mutual  confidence;  for  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  a  sufficient  test  of  spiritual  chariicter.  The  Alliance, 
we  must  repeat,  too,  will  tend  to  exclude  from  general  view 
Christ's  ordinance  of  independent  churches ;  and  thus  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  subject  to  no  brotherly  and  mutual  oversight, 
and  made  apart  from  the  practical  observance  of  church  ordi¬ 
nances,  may  be  substituted  for  the  deeply -felt  profession  enjoined 
on  believers  by  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
membership  in  such  an  an  alliance,  inducing  the  feeling  that 
our  personal  share  in  promoting  real  unity  and  concord  among 
Christians,  is  virtually  deputed  to  representative  committees, 
will  tend  decidedly  to  deaden  the  sense  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  to  be  a  cloak  to  such  unholy  conduct  as  we  have 
more  than  once  exposed  in  previous  pages.  With  grief,  too, 
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such  as  we  have  rarely  felt  when  animadverting  upon  public 
men,  we  are,  finally,  compelled  by  the  recent  letters,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  '  Patriot,'  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  and  Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  to 
speak  of  the  Alliance  as  tending,  whatever  be  its  documentary 
professions,  to  suppress,  and  to  cast  into  oblivion,  some  among 
the  grandest  discoveries  of  revelation,  the  most  stirring,  potent, 
liberating,  and  sanctifying  elements  of  the  truth  called  evange¬ 
lical.  Tlie  correspondence  between  Sir  C.  E.  Smith  and  l)r. 
Campbell  has  confirmed  our  worst  fears,  especially  when  we  are 
informed  by  Sir  Culling,  writing  from  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
presiding  over  the  aggregjite  committee,  that  he  had  not  spoken 
to  a  dissenter  who  did  not  blame  his  eorrespondent^s  tone 
towards  the  Church  of  England.  *  Already  we  exclaim. 
‘Are  words  spoken  in  committee  so  soon  opposed  by  words 
without?  After  all  our  charitable  ho[)c,  then,  was  a  sna^e, 
indeed,  intended  for  the  trutliful  but  nnwarv?'  But  we  for- 
bear.  The  peculiar  motives  tliat  have  prompted  many  men  to 
join ’the  movement;  its  probai)le  results;  numerous  facts,  too, 
illustrative  of  all  the  tendencies  we  have  ascribed  to  the  Alli¬ 
ance  ;  these,  and  other  matters  like  them,  call  for  enumeration 
and  remark.  But  we  approached  the  whole  subject  with  re¬ 
luctance;  and  we  leave  it  as  quickly  as  with  honesty  we  can. 
We  await  the  future  in  the  spirit  we  have  manifested  towards 
the  past ;  and  we  should  be  relieved,  if  assured  that  we  need 
concern  ourselves  no  more  about  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 


fin'ef  #1otirrs. 

I  i/e  of  Julius  Casar,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  biography  is  to  place  before  a  class  of 
readers  who  otherwise  are  not  likely  to  kno  v  much  more  of  Caes.ir 
than  the  name,  an  outline  ol  the  events  of  his  life,  and  to  slate  them 
apart  from  that  homage  to  military  genius  and  glory  with  which  they 
have  usually  been  associated.  \V  e  could  have  wished  that  instead 
of  following  Suetonius  so  closely,  the  compiler  had  given  to  his  nar¬ 
rative  the  freshness  and  unity  of  an  independent  biogiaphy.  Hy 
going  less  into  detail  in  other  parts,  the  chief  occurrences  might  have 
been  placed  in  greater  prominence  and  relief,  and  room  might  have 
been  found  for  that  preliminary  sketch  of  Homan  customs  and  laws 
which  the  readers  for  whom  tlie  Life  is  specially  adapted,  will  need, 
and  for  those  incidents,  in  greater  variety,  which  mark  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  at  the  epoch  selected.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  publication  of  such  a  series  as  that  of  which  this  appears  to 
be  the  first,  believing  that  whatever  gives  enlargement  and  variety 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  little  time  and  money,  and  whose 
predilections  are  happily  of  a  religious  order,  is  a  good. 
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We  do  not  like,  in  such  works,  u  running  commentary  of  devout 
reflections— a  determination  to  improve  any  and  every  thing,  and 
think  that  a  supplementary  chapter  embodying  and  enforcing  them, 
has  been  judiciously  preferred. 


The  men  of  England,  their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.  Bv 
Mrs.  Kllis.  London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

This  volume  forms  the  commencement  of  a  uniform  series  of  Mrs. 
Ellis’s  popular  works,  under  the  title  of  The  Englishwoman  s  Family 
Library.  The  size  is  foolscap  octavo  ;  the  price  five  shillings  ;  and 
the  whole  are  to  appear  in  monthly  volumes.  W  e  need  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  work  which  is  already  known,  and  highly  appreciated  through¬ 
out  the  British  empire.  The  attentive  perusal  o(  such  volumes  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  social  improvement. 


The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud ;  or  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mas- 
sulmans.  Compiled  from  Arabic  sources,  and  compared  with 
Jewish  traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  Weil.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  with  occasional  Notes.  12mo.  London ;  Longman  and 
Co. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  volume  which  ought  to  be  extensively 
circulated  amongst  biblical  students,  and  from  which  geneial  readers 
may  derive  much  attractive  information  The  strange  mixture  of 
truth  and  error,  fact  and  fable,  which  it  unfolds,  is  not  without  its 
value  in  relation  to  the  Christian  evidences,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
may  well  render  us  grateful  for  a  purer  and  more  veritable  faith  than 
the  Koran  or  the  Talmud  furnishes.  Should  the  public  patronize  the 
work,  the  translator  purposes,  ‘in  a  future  volume,  to  discuss  the 
legendary  principle,  at  some  length,  and  to  show  the  analogy  of  its 
practical  working  in  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Homan  catho¬ 
lic  systems  of  religion.’ 


The  English  liexapla,  consisting  of  the  Six  important  vernacular  English 
Translations  of  the  Sew  Testament  Scriptures.  Part  VI.  London: 
Bagster  and  Sons. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  satisfactory  progress  of  this  work,  which 
ought  speedily  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  Englishman. 
Amongst  the  many  services  rendered  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster  to  the 
cause  ot  sacred  literature,  the  publication  of  this  volunie  is  by  no 
means  the  least.  It  is  to  be  completed  within  twelve  parts,  of  which 
one  half  has  now  appeared,  and  the  character  of  the  publishers  is  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  the  honourable  fulfilment  of  their  contract. 

We  are  specially  concerned  to  prevent  the  supposition  of  this 
work  being  suited  only  to  the  learned.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  English  reader,  and  will  probably 
do  more  than  any  other  single  volume,  to  render  him  accurately 
versed  in  the  precise  significancy  and  force  of  the  Ne>v  Testament 
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Scriptures.  To  such,  therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  it,  whilst 
to  the  more  erudite  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  presents 
points  of  interest  which  they  only  can  fully  appreciate,  and  for  which 
they  will  vainly  look  to  any  other  single  publication. 


History  vf  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  1 1  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  D,  D.  A  New  Translation  [Containiny  the  Author  s  last 
Improvements).  By  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.  Vol.  HI.  (ilasgow  ; 
\V.  Collins. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition — the  only  one  wo 
have  seen  prior  to  this — we  intimated  our  intention  to  waive,  in  its 
favour,  our  strong  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  translations  of 
popular  foreign  works.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  much  to  plead  in  his 
favour,  and  the  unprecedently  low  price  at  which  the  edition  is 
issued,  is  unquestionably  a  great  boon  to  a  large  class.  The  present 
volume  containing  377  pages  r2mo.,  printed  in  n  good  and  clear 
type,  is  issued  ut  eighteen  pence,  and  may,  therefore,  be  procured, 
with  its  predecessors,  by  almost  every  reader  in  the  kingdom.  There 
arc  comparatively  few  whose  means  place  it  beyond  their  reach,  and 
we  hope  that  the  enterprizing  publisher  will  find  such  a  sale  as  will 
encourage  him  to  furnish  other  works  of  standard  value  at  an  equally 
low  price. 


Select  Dn'otional  If'orks  of  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Noi'wich. 

London.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  publications  eniilled  ‘  The  Doc¬ 
trinal  Puritans,’  now  in  the  course  of  being  issued  by  the  Tract 
Society.  The  series  is  intended  to  combine  some  of  the  best  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  will  *  be  arranged  in  pocket  volumes, 
containing  on  the  average,  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  each,  in 
neat  cloth  boards ;  the  price  to  subscribers  and  booksellers,  being 
one  shilling  the  volume,  and  one  shilling  and  fourpence  to  non- 
subscribers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  them  to  subscribers  to  this 
series  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  every  alternate  month,  or  six  volumes 
in  the  year,  for  the  subscription  of  six  shillings  annually,  paid  in 
advance.’ 

We  are  no  great  friends  to  this  plan  of  selection.  It  has  many, 
and  some  of  them  serious,  evils,  yet  we  apprehend  on  the  whole, 
that  good  preponderates.  The  circumstantial  and  mental  training  of 
many  disqualify  them  for  the  perusal  of  extended  treatises,  while  the 
religious  feelings  of  all  may  be  aw^akened  by  a  casual  recurrence  to 
such  pocket  companions  as  the  present. 
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We  have  just  received  from  a  friend  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  ‘  Auricular  Confession/  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
January  number,  on  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  communication  enclosed  a  prospeetus  (in 
French,  we  are  happy  to  say)  relating  to  a  number  of  treatises 
on  subjects  of  moral  theology,  physiology,  etc.,  written  by  a 
priest  and  religious  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  who  is  also  m.d.  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  private  ])rofessor  of  practical  medicine. 
We  arc  unwilling  to  be  more  explicit,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to 
draw  attention  to  these  treatises,  but  in  connection  with  one  of 
them  (a  work  whose  title  wc  should  not  venture  to  translate), 
some  statements  are  made  which  it  may  be  useful  to  expose. 
The  object  of  the  prospeetus  is  to  justify  the  initiation  of  the 
young  seminarists  of  France  into  all  the  mysteries  attending  the 
violation  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  commandments,  together  with 
others  (hinted  at  in  the  title  to  the  work  in  question),  of  which 
we  cannot  speak.  The  following  arc  extracts : — 

'  It  is  then  necessary  to  study  with  care  the  moral  deviations  and 
aberrations  of  human  nature,  in  order  that  this  analytical  study  may 
contribute  to  restore  it,  and  cause  it  to  return  into  the  path  of  truth 
and  order,  that  is  to  say,  of  viitue. 

*  The  object  of  this  labour  is  to  lay  hold  of  man  only  by  his  carnal 
and  animal  nature;  to  view  him  in  the  state  of  abject  servitude  in 
which  he  is  inexorably  enchained  by  the  tyrannical  empire  of  his 
senses;  lastly,  to  contemplate  him  with  a  sentiment  of  mouinful com¬ 
passion  in  tile  state  of  moral  degradation  to  which  his  brutal  and 
vilifying  passions  have  reduced  him. 

*  We  shall  therefore  follow  humanity  in  the  polluted  career  of  the 
shameful  vices  of  the  flesh,  holding  always  before  us  the  torch  of 
physiological  and  medical  science. 

*  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

*  As  for  those  who  shall  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  publication, 
,or  who  shall  pretend  that  we  have  no  title,  credentials,  or  mission  to 

undertake  the  work,  we  shall  say  to  them,  we  allow  you  no  other 
right  than  that  o!  reading  and  refuting  us.  Refute  us,  and  w’e  shall 
reply.  Theie.is  tlie  vvhole  question. 

*  # 

*  If  any  \  oltarian  critics,  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  master, 
should  calumniate  us,  we,  also,  hiitlilul  to  the  word  ol  our  master, 
shall  pity,  without  tearing,  and  shall  pray  lor  them.  Orate  pro  ca- 
lumniantibus  vos.  No — we  shall  not  fear  calumny  ;  've  shall  dis¬ 
dain  the  attacks  of  impiety,  rationalism,  and  pantheistic  materialism. 
We  shall  despise  those  pitiful  literary  productions,  that  filthy  pro- 
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vender  which  is  from  day  to  day  dispensed  to  the  hungry  intellects 
of  cynicism  and  scandal,  and  in  which,  as  a  learned  bishop  lately 
faid,  all  the  vices  find  their  living  pictures  {tableau  vivants"]  and  all 
that  is  disgraceful  its  apology.  Those  deplorable  fictions  of  delirious 
talent,  braving  every  sentiment  of  honour  and  modesty,  derive  their 
light  from  nothing  but  corruption  itself,  like  the  sickly  rays,  which, 
in  a  dark  night,  esca()e  from  putiifying  carcases.  They  are  the  cor- 
niscations  of  the  tomb.  We  may  say,  with  a  German,  poet,  that  the 
li^ht  of  impiety,  like  that  of  decaving  wood,  has  no  flame,  and  that 
its  heat,  like  that  ol  a  fever,  is  without  light.  It  is  therefore  a  deadly 
light,  a  troublous  and  destiuctive  heat. 

*  You  have  lately  heard  these  voices,  so  full  of  mockery,  contempt, 
blasphemy,  and  sacrilege,  e.xalting  themselves  like  a  tempest  against 
catholic  education,  which  they  have  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  public. 
'I  his  is,  indeed,  no  new  fact.  A  stranger  in  the  world,  the  ctiurch 
has  in  all  ages  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  outrages. 
But  what  is  new — what  is  strange  among  all  the  strange  things  of  the 
age,  is  to  meet  with  men  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  modesty,  and  yet 
give  themselves  out  as  guardians  of  catholic  chastity.  They  live 
below  the  surface,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sensual  slime;  their 
views  are  limited  to  a  mere  materialism  ;  and — who  would  believe 
it? — these  men  dare  to  accuse  the  I'rench  bishops  of  stiHing,  by 
the  training  in  their  higher  seminaries,  what  has  been  called  '  vi**- 
ginity  of  sentiment,'  in  tlie  hearts  of  their  young  pupils! 

*  Is  it  destroying  the  virtue  of  these  young  I.evites  to  reveal  to 
them  all  the  moral  debasement,  all  the  infamous  secrets  which  exist 
in  the  impure  world  which  they  are  called  to  reclaim  to  the  reign  of 
truth  and  virtue  ? 

‘You  must  then  regard  as  a  withering  of  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  all  those  vounji  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cure  of  bodily  maladies,  their  initiation  for  several  years  into  the  sad 
and  disgusting  spectacle  of  human  infirmities.  For  have  not  the 
ttiidies  ol  the  physician  also  their  danger?  Ceitainly  they  have  ; 
and  this  danger  is  incontestahly  moie  ceitain,  moie  leal,  and  more 
pressing  ;  for  in  medical  studies,  the  pupil  is  not  exercised  upon 
ideas  and  principles  w  hich  are  merely  speculative ;  he  works  upon 
material  and  living  realities.  Everything,  then,  may  become  a  trap, 
a  snare,  a  danger  in  medical  education  ;  yet  against  this  no  reproach 
is  directed  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  clerical  education. 

‘  But  we  would  ask,  to  which  class  in  general,  may  the  memorable 
raying  of  St.  Paul,  omnia  munda  mundh,  be  with  the  greatest  pro¬ 
priety  applied,  the  pupils  of  the  sanctuary,  or  students  of  medicine? 
We  know  tliat  the  physician  sees  only  material  facts,  and  that  he 
seeks  only  the  means  of  prolonging  this  transitory  life  a  lew  days; 
while  the  young  candidate  of  the  sanctuary  investigates  facts  with  a 
moral  object,  that  is  to  say,  having  in  view  the  true  and  perfect 
moral  amelioration  of  man.  He  labours  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  that  is  to  say.  lor  the  conquest  of  the 
noblest  part  of  man,  while  the  physician  aspires  to  save  only  his 
earthly  and  animal  covering. 
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*  Instead  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  the  studies  of  the  clergy, 
and  calumniating  the  theological  instructions  of  the  seminaries,  all 
these  new  Aristarchuses  who  all  at  once  have  fallen  upon  the  books 
of  [our]  theologians  to  distort  and  misrepresent  them,  without  under¬ 
standing  either  the  doctrines  or  the  spirit,  or  even  the  language  of 
them,  since  they  confound  thoughts  with  material  actions,  or  sins  of 
intention  with  actual  sins;  these  writers  we  say,  whether  ignorant  or 
ill-intentioned,  instead  of  calumniating  what  they  know,  or  bias- 
pheming  what  they  do  not  know,  would  better  prove  their  love  for 
truth,  humanity  and  the  happiness  of  society,  if  they  rose  up  against 
the  vice  and  corruption  of  morals  which  have  created  a  sad  and  de¬ 
plorable  necessity  to  studies  of  this  kind. 

«  ♦  ♦  >|c  ♦ 

So  far  the  prospectus  forwarded  to  us;  whence  our  readers 
will  perceive  the  nature  of  the  moral  training  by  which  candi¬ 
dates  are  prepared  for  the  Romish  priesthood;  the  arguments  by 
which  this  species  of  training  is  vindicated,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  all  objections  to  it  are  received.  We  presume,  from  the 
communication  of  the  prospectus  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  detail  arguments  adai)ted  to  convince  us,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  conduct  and  character  calculated  to  arouse  in  us 
some  sense  of  shame. 

For  the  latter  purpose  this  document  is  entirely  powerless. 
Among  the  countless  adversaries  of  Rome,  there  may  be  many 
who  deserve  the  character  this  prospectus  ascribes  to  all  of 
them.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Romanism,  like  Anglicanism,  in- 
vadijig  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  civil  rights  of  men,  evokes 
the  hostility  not  only  of  the  virtuous  but  the  vicious,  not  only  of 
the  pious  but  the  profane.  These  enemies,  however,  have  their 
well  ascertained,  distinct,  and  separate  grounds ;  and  w  Idle  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  latter  class  arc  not  transmuted  or 
ennobled  by  those  of  the  former,  those  of  the  former  arc  not 
debased  or  compromised  by  those  of  the  latter.  For  our  own 
part,  w  e  disapprove  of  impiety,  rationalism,  and  material  panthe¬ 
ism  as  strongly  as  Rome  can  do,  much  more  so  than  Rome  can 
do,  it  there  be  any  truth  in  history.  Our  hostility  to  Rome  is 
incalculably  deepened  by  our  conviction  that  the  progress  of  jdl 
these  evils  is  greatly  promoted  by  her.  We  are  therefore  by  no 
means  anxious  to  excuse  our  opposition.  We  reiterate  every 
jissertion  contained  or  implied  in  our  article,  that  the  cause  ot 
Rome  is  that  of  immorality  and  fraud  ;  a  cause  which  every 
friend  ot  scripture  and  religion,  every  advocate  of  truth,  virtue 
and  decency  must  oppose.  I 

Neither  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  Romish  system  of 
priestly  education  is  supported  in  our  judgment,  a  whit  more  con¬ 
vincing.  Because  students  of  medicine  are  instructed  in  physi- 
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olojjv, — because  they  Ri*e  made  acquainted  with  the  natural  func- 
tinns  of  man,  and  the  physical  consccjuences  of  their  use  or 
abuse ;  are  youn^  students  of  divinity  therefore  to  have  revealed 
to  them — we  quote  the  tenns  of  the  prospectus — ^all  the  moral 
debasement,  all  the  infamous  secrets  which  exist  in  the  impure 
world?'  Who  would  admit  the  deduction  for  a  moment?  There 
is  no  parallel  between  the  eases,  either  as  to  the  deforce  of  danjijer 
incurred,  or  the  necessity  of  incurring  it. 

There  is  no  parallel  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  incurred.  Here 
we  shall  not  deny  that  the  medical  student  runs  considerable 
moral  risk.  This  risk,  however,  though  in  the  first  instance, 
occasioned  by  the  senses,  is  chiefly  fostered  by  the  imagination; 
and  we  believe,  that,  after  a  time,  the  irregular  exercise  of  the 
imagination  is  usefully  controlled  and  checked  by  the  way  in 
which  the  senses  are  exercised  in  medical  studies.  The  senses 
and  imagination  arc  captivat(‘d  universally  by  external  and  per¬ 
spective  view  of  things :  nearer  and  more  analytic  views, 
(as  in  the  proverbial  instance  of  the  city  of  Constantinople) 
supersede  p.assion  by  consideration,  and  enthusiasm  by  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  how'  stands  the  ease  with  the  vln^e  of  the  seminary 
in  France,  in  Ireland,  or  in  England,  under  the  system  of  Rome? 
He  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge,  not  of  diseases  but  of  vices ; 
not  of  the  penalties  only,  but  of  the  allurements  of  vice.  It  is 
his  duty  to  understand  sensuality  in  every  form.  This  he  can 
do  only  by  the  commission  or  imagination  of  sin.  The  most 
favounible  account  then  that  can  be  gi^en  of  this  initiation  is, 
that  his  imagination  is  filled  w  ith  sensual  images.  The  object 
of  this  initiation  is  that  he  may  examine,  cross-examine,  and 
convict  supposed  offenders  at  confession.  Must  it  not  then  be 
his  duty  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  devising  sins  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  proofs  of  sin  of  a  most  seductive  and  ensnaring 
character  to  youth  ? 

In  our  January  article  we  dwelt  chiefly,  as  respe^’ts  the 
priest,  upon  the  mischievous  influence  on  his  mind  of  receiving 
confessions.  We  made  but  one  remark  (p  70  line  10  from  the 
foot)  concerning  the  corrupting  effect  of  the  instructions  he 
receives  in  the  seminaiy.  This  corrupting  influence  luis  been 
denied.  It  is  so  emphatically  by  a  French  catholic  priest, 
whose  confessions  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  florae,  a.m., 
who  asserts  that  tlie  corruption  of  the  clergy  begins  after  they 
leave  the  seminary.  We  can  very  well  understand  this  denial. 
M  c  believe  it  to  be  veracious.  But  it  is  incorrect,  nevertheless. 
It  is  morally  but  not  physically  true.  How,  we  w'ould  ask,  was 
the  contrary  to  be  discovered  in  the  isolation  of  the  seminary  ? 
The  spark  must  be  applied  to  the  tinder  before  it  will  catch. 
This  is  done  at  confession.  Even  then  temptation  would,  in 
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many  cases,  be  long  resisted  by  earlier  good  principles,  by  the 
warnings  which  accompanied  their  instructions  in  the  seminary 
— for  we  are  not  pretending  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  seminary  to 
make  the  pupils  vicious — or  by  a  sense  of  shame,  or  other  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  sinful  indulgence.  But  the  fact  is  glaring, 
that  the  great  majority  of  confessors  fall  Wctims  when  tempta¬ 
tion  has  reiterated  its  attacks  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ; 
and  who  can  doubt,  with  the  evidence  (relating  to  two  different 
countries)  supplied  in  our  foot  note,*  that  the  foundation  of  this 

*  ‘The  inlimacy  of  friendship,  the  undisguised  converse  of  sacramental 

confession,  oi)ened  to  me  the  hearts  of  many  whose  exterior  conduct  might 
have  deceived  a  common  observer.  ♦  ♦  »  A  more  blameless,  ingenuous, 

religious  set  of  youths  than  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  whose  friendship 
I  passed  the  best  years  of  my  life,  the  world  cannot  boast  of.  Eight  of  us, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  age,  lived  in  the  closest  bond  of  affection,  from  six¬ 
teen  till  one-and-twenty ;  and  four,  at  least,  continued  in  the  same  intimacy 
till  thirty-five.  Of  this  knot  of  friends  not  one  was  tainted  by  the  breath 
of  gross  vice  till  the  church  had  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
turned  the  best  affections  of  their  hearts  into  crime.  ♦  •  •  I  cannot 

think  on  the  wanderings  of  the  friends  of  my  youth  without  heart-rending 
pain.  One,  now  no  more,  whose  talents  raised  him  to  one  of  the  higliest 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Spain,  was  for  many  years  a  model  of  Cliristian 
purify.  When  by  the  |>owerful  influence  of  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
nis  devotion,  this  man  had  drawn  many  into  the  clerical  and  tiie  religious 
life,  (my  youngest  sister  amongst  the  latter,)  he  sunk  at  once  into  the 
gmssest  and  most  daring  profligacy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Such,  more  or  less,  has 

been  the  fate  of  my  early  friends,  whose  minds  and  hearts  were  much  above 
the  common  standard  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  What,  then,  need  I  say  of 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  priests?  .  .  1  have  known  the  best  among  them;  1 

have  heard  their  confessions;  I  have  heard  the  confessions  of  young  pe;- 
sons  of  both  sexes,  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  their  suggestions  and 
example  ;  and  I  do  declare  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  youthful 
virtue  than  their  company.* — liiunclio  White's  Practical  and  Intere^tina 
Evidence  against  Cat huticii^m,  pp.  132 — 137.  2nd  edition. 

*  The  young  man,  previous  to  his  profession,  had  anticipated  a  pleasant 
existence  in  ilie  ecclesiastical  state,  and  he  finds  but  privation,  ennui  and 
disgust.  His  passions  are  raised  ;  the  demon  of  evil  thoughts  takes  j>os- 
sessioii  of  him.  His  ministry  also  places  him  in  many  circumstances  with 
ignorant  young  women,  into  whose  most  secret  thoughts  he  is  ohligrd  to 
enter,  and  his  virtue  is  shaken.  And  can  it  be  otherwise  where  the  cleric 
has  those  intimate  associations  with  females  which  the  papacy  requires? 
...  I  do  not  say  this  to  veil  or  excuse  the  crime,  the  natural  result  of 
the  institution ;  but  1  think  lam  bound  to  state  the  fact  as  it  is.  Some¬ 
times  the  resistance  is  firm  and  the  struggle  long;  but,  at  length,  this 
martyr  of  fanaticism,  this  victim  of  his  system,  and  of  his  superiors,  aban¬ 
dons  his  vow,  through  despair,  and  shuts  his  eyes,  and  throws  himself  into  the 
slough  of  passion.  This  is  the  end  of  alnfost  all  the  priests.*  — Cow/eA-vi’on^ 
of  a  French  Catholic  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Pew  S.  F.  P.  Mort>e,  m.a.. 
Sew  y  ork,  18.37.  pp.  132,  133.  These  extracts  testify  to  the  universal  extent 
of  priestly  immorality,  but  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  celibacy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  abolition  of  this  would  work  a  favourable  change.  Hut  the 
existence  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  makes  the  instructions 
of  the  seminary  so  dangerous.  What  real  Christian  discipline  would  suffer 
the  imagination  to  be  stimulated  by  such  studies,  when  the  only  safety 
valve,  marriage,  was  forcibly  closed  upon  them. 
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all  but  universal  immorality  is  laid  in  the  corrupt  imaginations 
first  suggested  at  the  seminary  ?  This  is  we  know  a  very  gene¬ 
ral  conviction  in  France ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
one  protcstant  in  fifty  in  this  country  who  could  read  Peter 
Dens,  or  any  other  lli)mish  moral  theologian  on  this  subject, 
without  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Neither  is  there  any  parallel  as  to  the  necessity  of  incurring 
this  lisk.  The  medical  student,  if  he  is  to  heal  diseases,  must 
know  their  nature,  symptoms,  tendencies,  and  remedies.  He 
must  also  know,  in  general,  their  causes;  but  even  he  need  not 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  their  origin.  To  the  guide  of 
souls,  however,  the  one  great  point  when  the  fact  of  sin  is 
avowed,  is  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  confessing  spirit, 
and  to  apply  the  one  great  remedy,  the  gospel  method  ot  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  forgiveness  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Here,  of 
course,  we  touch  upon  another  branch  of  our  extensive  quarrel 
with  Rome — the  efficacy  of  confession,  and  j)riestly  absolution, 
as  practised  in  her  communion.  AVe  shall  not  reopen  this 
question,  on  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  our  January 
number,  where  its  actual  efficacy  is  sufficiently  developed.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that,  according  to  God’s  plan, 
the  minister  of  righteousness  is  not  required  to  Inive  this  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  '  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.’  *  It  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret* 

Our  readers  will  not  imagine  that  we  have  noticed  this  pros¬ 
pectus  under  any  apprehension  that  our  article  needed  defence. 
Far  from  it.  But  we  could  not  shut  our  eves  to  the  monstrous 
delusion  which  pervades  the  document,  or  forbear  to  disclose 
the  *  mystery  of  iniquity,’  w  hich  is  hatched  in  the  seminaries  of 
Rome.  Our  object  in  this,  as  in  our  former  paper,  is  to  put 
our  readers  on  their  guard  against  the  sanctimonious  preten¬ 
sions,  and  sensual  attractions  of  Romanism.  And  who,  w’e 
would  ask,  would,  after  the  facts  which  we  h«avc  disclosed,  leave 
a  stone  unturned  to  sjive  his  female  relations  from  the  influence 
of  confessors,  familiar  in  the  entire  theory  of  vice,  or  to  preserve 
his  sons  from  the  str.pendous  moral  risk  which  attends  so  in¬ 
famous  a  system  of  theological  training? 
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